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PKEFACE 

TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



It ifi an unusual tlting- to prefix along preface to an ordinary achooL 
book, bnfc the position wliich geograpliical teaohing at present holds in 
this country makes it necessarj to explain why a new departure ii 
attempted, and what the nature of the new departure is» It ii not 
long since we were told, on tlie authority of the Eoyal Geo^aphical 
Society^B Inspector of GeograpMca! Education^ that in this coimtry 
geography is as a rule tilmoat entirely neglected as a subject of education ; 
and that nniong other reasona for this state of matters is the want of 
text-booli9 fitted to aid teachers in putting the subject on a more satis- 
factory basia. We are also ififormed by the same authority that 
' Germany may be taken as the model which edl the other Continental 
countries are following, as far as their special circumstances wiU 
permit * ; and it may be confidently as.^erted that all those who have 
bestowed adequate attention upon tliis matter are satisfied that, as 
with regard to the general methods of geographical teaching, eo with 
respect to text -books in particular, Germany does in fact furnish us 
with the models most worthy of imitation. "U by it should be bo ib 
easily understood when we consider the place which geography holds 
in that country in the universities and in the higher education generally ; 
but in order to appreciate fully the service which Germany has rendered 
to geographical education, it is necessary to take into account the 
length of the experience of German educationiBts in the working of an 
advanced system of education in all departmental 

In a counti-y in which there has long been ample provision both for 
elementary education and for all intermediate stages leading up to the 
universities and to the best equipped commercial and technical schools, 
the teachers have at least been able to learn what is possible and what 
is impossible in Fchool-yeara. Knowing that a limited period must be 
turned to account for the thorough teaching of a great variety of 
subjects, they have learned that it is impossible for school-teaching to 
be both thorough and full of minute detail. They have learned, 
Moordingly, one of the most important of all lessons in educational 
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6 PREFACE 

method — ^to distinguish between what is indispensable as a ground- 
work and what it is better to neglect if the pupils are really to be 
educated, instead of having their minds overlpoded, distracted, embar- 
rassed, and perplexed. 

This, then, is the particular in which the author of the present text- 
book has most earnestly endeavoured to guide himself by German 
examples, and he believes that on this feature it is impossible to lay 
too much stress. To those who are fiEuniliar with English text-books 
of geography the work now submitted to the public will hence perhaps 
appear more remarkable for what it omits than for what it contains. 

But while this is really the case, while the author has really sought 
to exclude from the text-book almost all details which the pupils 
cannot be expected to keep permanently in mind, and can hai^y 
attempt to keep in mind without doing injury in some way to their 
mental training, he has kept constantly before him the necessity for 
taking care that what the text-book does contain should be really 
foundational — should consist of what is most effective as discipline, 
most important to know. 

In making this endeavour he has first of all sought to draw a 
mental picture of the different cotmtries and regions of the world, giving 
due relief to what is most distinctive in each region. For this reason 
all countries are not treated according to a uniform plan, as if all the 
variety to be found on the surface of the globe could be held as 
adequately described by an enumeration of similar particulars under 
the same headings. 

Secondly, while in order to make the picture of any country 
coherent, the relation between different features and characteristics is 
always kept in view, special prominence is given to the relation of cause 
and effect, so as to enable the pupils to realise that in geography there 
is something to understand as well as to oonmoit to memory ; in other 
words, so as to make geography a mental discipline as well as a body 
of instruction. Hence in selecting the particulars for notice under 
different headings special attention has been given to such as illustrate 
general laws. With this in view frequent references are made from 
the body of the book to the Introduction — ^which deals with the general 
facts of physical geography — and to other passages of the text which 
it is instructive to compare with those from which the reference is 
made. The Introduction, it may here be explained, is designed 
primarily for teachers, and is not intended to form part of the course 
for the pupils until they have gone through the whole of the body of 
the book ; though it is expected that the references of which mention 
has just been made will always be taken advantage of to elucidate the 
text and heighten its interest 
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With regard to o^her features of this text-book, it may be noted 
fchat it is assumed throughout that no adequate teaching in geography 
can be given without the aid of maps. From the map alone can be 
gained a satisfactory knowledge of the position of different places, and 
from good maps it is possible, in some respects, to acquire a much more 
accurate idea of the charsicter of the surface of the globe than can be 
gained from any description. A text-book ought, in fact, to be supple- 
mentary to an atlas and other aids to geographical education, and by 
DO means to attempt to supersede them. Hence in the present text- 
book much is omitted, not as being useless, but as being out of place. 

In the spelling of foreign names an attempt is made to secure an 
approximation to consistency, for it is obvious that to accustom boys 
and girls to a rational system from their school-days is the likeliest 
way to arrive ultimately at uniformity of practice in this respect. The 
rules adopted by the Council of the Boyal Geographical Society, and 
repeated at the end of this Preface, have, therefore, been followed in the 
text. It need hardly be explained that no more than an approximation 
to consistency is thereby secured, seeing that, as stated in Rule 2, 
many names — ^including most of those which naturally find a place in 
a school geography — are already too familiar under spellings not in 
harmony with the rules laid down. This, however, is matter for little 
regret, inasmuch as it forms in most cases no obstacle to the ultimate 
attainment of uniformity of practice. 

The illustrations have been selected to exhibit some of the most 
characteristic scenes in different parts of the world, and most of them 
have been specially engraved by Mr. G. Pearson for the present work. 
For permission to use the diagram on p. 89 the author is indebted to 
the kindness of Professor Eirchhoff of the University of Halle, whose 
admirably compact Schulgeogra^hie has served him to a large extent 
as a model for the present work, so tax as was possible in the case of 
an English school-book, and so far as it is designed for pupils of the 
some standing as those for whom the present text-book is adapted. 

Among other works to which the author has to express his special 
acknowledgments are : Professor Supan's Leh/rbuch der Geograjphie ; 
and, above all, the fifth edition (by I^ofessor Wagner) of Guthe's Lehr- 
biich der Oeographie ; and for the British Isles the various works of 
Mr. Green, including the Short Geography of the British lalwnda, by 
J. B. Green and A. S. Green. 

The author has also much pleasure in acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to Mr. G. Colbeok, MA., and Mr. F. E. Marshall, M.A., of Harrow 
School, for numerous improvements suggested by them in reading the 
proo& ; but it is ri^ht to add that for the book as it stands the author 
is alone responaible. 



PREFACE 

TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN EDITION. 



Thb author of the South African portion of this work begs to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to numerous and valuable geo- 
graphical and statistical authorities, among whom he must specially 
mention: "Argus" Anniml^ 1890; Bluebooks (Imperial, Colonial, 
&c.) j Chapman's Travels; " Matabeleland," a Lecture by F. Mandy, 
Esq.; Official Handbook of the Cape of Good Hope; Officwl 
Handbook of Natal; Official Reports of the Orange Free State 
and the South African Republic; Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society ; Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute ; 
"Scenes and Adventures in Great Namaqualand," by the Rev. 
B. Ridsdale; as well as to several Government Officers of the 
various Colonies and States in South Africa for information so 
readily placed at his disposal; and to Mr. J. L. Cobbin for 
assistance in reading the pioof s. 

J. A LIEBMANN. 

Late of Dig. Coll., Rondkbosch, near 
Capk Town, South Africa. 



NOTR 

In the paragraph devoted to latitude and longitude at the head of the 
principal seotions into which the text is divided, a number of places in 
nearly the same latitude are always given. Those places which do not 
belong to the country or region with whioh the section deals are given in 
parentheses ; and where thej lie less than 180** to the west of the place 
named within such country, or region, they are printed to the left of that 
place, otherwise to the right. 

The fi^^ires given in the text are always more or less round numbers, 
and especially where they represent variable numbers like populations, or 
indefinite numbers, like the average height of plateaux. 

Towns containing 100,000 inhabitants or more are printed in capitals. 
Where the population exceeds 200,000 it is stated in thousands in paren- 
theses after the name of the town. Thus, LiVfiJtPOOL (600) means that 
Liverpool has, in round numbers, 600,000 inhabitants. In the South 
African section the populations are given in brackets in round numbers 
in full. 
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The area of Great Britain, iDcluding the small islands adjacent— an area 
frequently employed in the text as a standard of comparison— is, in round 
numbers, 90,000 square miles. That of the island of Anglesey, which is 
sometimes similarly used, is about 800 square miles ; that of Scotland (in- 
cluding islands) upwards of 80,000 square miles ; that of Wales about 7,400 
square miles. 

For the sake of comparison it is also useful to bear in mind that, 
aocorcUng to the estimate of the population of the British Isles for 1885, the 
average density was then just 800 to the square mile. 



RULES ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL OF THE BOYAL 
OEOQBAPHICAL SOCIETY AS TO THE SPELLING 
OF NATIVE NAMES OF PLACES. 

1. No change will be made in the orthography of foreign names in 
countries which use Boman letters : thus Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, <S:c., 
names will be spelt as by the respective nations. 

2. Neither will any change be made in the spelling of such names in 
languages which are not written in Boman character as have become by 
long usage familiar to English readers: thus Calcutta, Cutch, Celebes, 
Mecca, &c., will be retained in their present form. 

8. The true sound of the word as locally pronounced will be taken as the 
basis of the spelling. 

4. An approximation, however, to the sound is alone aimed at. . . . 

6. The broad feature of the system is that vowels are pronounced as in 
Italian, and consonants as in English. 

6. One accent only is used, the acute, to denote the syllable on which 
stress is laid. . . . 

7. Every letter is pronounced. When two vowels come together each 
one is sounded, though the result, when spoken quickly, is sometime^ 
scarcely to be distinguished from a single sound, as in at, au, ei, 

8. hidian names are accepted as spelt in Hunter's 0<iseUeer, 
The amplification of these rules is given below : — 

Letter! Frontmoiation and Remarks Bxamples 

a . . • oA, a as m/ather Java, Banina, Somfii. 

Bari. 

« • • • eA, e as in benefit Tel-el-kebfr, Ol^eh, 

Tezo, Medina, Levilka, 
Peru. « 

i . • . English ei t as in ravine; the sound of ee ) ,^..; tj-m 
iS beeL Thus not Feejee, but } ^'^'* ^^^ 

o , . • o as in mote Tokio. 

All vowels are shortened in sound by ) Yarra, Tanna, Mecca, 

doubling the following consonant. J Jidda, Bonny. 

Doubling of a vowel Is only necessary \ 
where there is a distinct repetition of [ Nuulda, Oosima. 
the single sound. ) 

ai , , , English t as in tee Shanghai. 

an, • • 011^ as in how. Thus, not Foochow, but . Fuchao. 
oo • • • is slightly different from above . • • Macao* 
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Iiettan Vronnnoiatlon and Remarks fixamplOB 

et . . . is the sound of the two Italian vowels, but \ 

is Irequeutly sluned over when it is g .^ 3 jj^ 
scarcely to be distinguished from ey in j ^ «^"«m. 

English they. ' 

6 . . « English b. 
c . . , 18 fuways soft, but is so nearly the sound \ 

of » that it should be seldom used. I rj-uu^. 

If Celebes were not already recognised it f ^^*""®"* 

would be written Selebes. / 

is always soft as in church . . . Chingchin. 

English </. 

English/, ph should not be used for the ) tt„:-^^^ v„^. 
sound of/ Thus, not Haivho^ig, but } ^aifong, Nafa. 



ch 
d 
f 

9 
h 



i9 always hard. (Soft ^ is given by/) . Galapagos, 
is always pronounced when inserted. 

English f*. Dj should never be put for > ,„ ^^ ts««i««— . 

tlis sound. ^ '^ } Japan, Jinchuen. 

English k. It should always be put for i ir.^,^ 
the hard c. Thus not Corea, but ) i^orea. 

kh , . . The Oriental guttural .... Khan. • 

gh . . . is another guttural, as in the Turkish . Dagh, GhazL 

I ni n. . As in English. 

ng, . . has two septirate sounds, the one hard as 
in the. English word finger, the other as 
in tinger. As the<>e two sounds are 
rarely employed in the same locality, 
no attempt is made to distinguish be- 
tween them. 

p . . As in English. 

9 . . . should never be employed ; qu is given as \ Kwanirtuntt 

rstvwx As in English Sawikin. 

y . is alwavs a consonant, as in yard, and \ 

therefore should never be used as a I Eiktiyii. 
terminal — t or e being substituted. J 

«... English z Zulu. 

Accents should not generally be used, but v 

where there is a verv' decided emphatic I rr««««4.^K„ n^\x - 

syllable or stress, which affects the sound ITongattbu, GaUpaeoa, 
of the word, it should be marked by an j P^^a'^^'^* Sardwak. 
acute accent ' 

To this statement it need only be added that, in accordance with Bale 6 
and the note at the end, accents are used in this text-book in the spelling 
of Indian names only where they indicate stress ; that in certain more or 
lesB familiar spellings (such as Punjab, Bussora) u has the sound which it 
has in btU ; and that in some Russian names the combination th is used 
to represent the sound of 2 in azure. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Oroorapht means a DeBcription of the Earth. Ko doBcription can 
be complete, and the shorter it is, the more necessary is it to have a 
guiding principle in the description. Now it can scarcely be called in 
question that the kind of knowledge of the earth that is of most 
interest and most use to us is that of the earth as the abode of man. 
Some knowledge of this kind is useful, however imparted ; but in order 
(hat lessons in Geography should serve tlie purpose of genuine educa- 
tion, it is requisite that the learners should be taught to understand 
the facts that they learn so far as they can be understood. In few 
words, therefore, the aim of a text-book of Geography may be stated 
to be this : to show the relation of the surface of the earth to its popu- 
lation ; to show where physical conditions favour and where they 
hinder the growth of a dense and civilised population ; where hin- 
drances have been overcome, and where favouring conditions have 
been counteracted ; to show how physical conditions affect the daily 
life of people all over the globe; to show where large and where 
small states have been formed, and why ; to show where large and 
important towns are situated, and what circumstances have promoted 
their growth. But even this is by no means a small task ; to do it 
fully, or even, it should rather be said, to attempt to do it fully, would 
occupy volumes. 

To have even an elemoiitary knowledge of the relation of the sur- 
face of the earth to its inhabitants, it is necessary for various reasons 
fto consider the earth as a whole. First, one requires to know some- 
thing about the form of the earth and its position in space. This is 
what is usually included under the term Mathematical Geography ; but 
out of the wide range of topics comprehended under this head we may 
select one or two as having most bearing on the main subject which we 
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have to koep in view. Secondly, it is needful to know something of 
the snrfiEtoe of the earth as a whole, and of the changes that take plao^ 
on the surface. This is what is designated Physical Geography. 



I. MATHEMATICAL GEOGBAPHY. 

Form of the Earth. — The earth is a ball. There are several ways 
of proving this. (1) It is found that when we look over a level surface 
of large extent (such as that of the sea), objects that come in sight from 
a distance are always seen first at the top, the lower parts coming 
gradually into view as we approach them, or they us. This shows 
that the level surface has, in fiBkct, a swelling which hides the lower 
part of a distant object whose top is visible. In other words, the 
surface is curved. It is found, too, that objects of the same height 
come into view at the same distance all round, and that shows that 
the curve is equal in all directions — that is, the curve of a sphere.^ (2) 
It is observed that the shadow of the earth thrown by the sun on the 
moon in eclipses of the latter body is always round, which would not 
be the case unless the earth had the form of a ball. (8) It is known 
that different points on the surface of the earth have different points 
of the sky (determined with reference to the stars), exactly overhead 
at the same moment, and that the same distance on the surface of the 
earth makes almost the same angular distance between the points of 
the sky overhead in all parts of the earth and in all directions. 

This last method of proving that the earth is round affords the 
means of making the most exact measurements of the form of the 
earth, and by this method it is found that the spherical shape is not 
quite perfect. There is a flattening towards two points on opposite 
sides, but this flattening is relatively less than we see in an orange, so 
that the earth may be practically treated as a round body. This enables 
mathematioians to draw conclusions as to all its dimensions from a 
single measurement. Thus, if the distance between points on its sur- 
fiEice be measured, and means be taken to ascertain what proportion of 
the whole circumference that distance represents (which can be done 
with the aid of the stars), then we can tell not only the circumference,' 

1 The circle bounding the view on a level surfaoe is called the horizon. In 
the case of the heavenly bodies, all those belonging to one-half of the sky are above 
the horizon at one time. 

* The circumference of the earth is the distance round its widest part ; the 
radius, any line from the centre to the surface ; the diameter, a line passing fi'om 
tide to side through the centre, and hence twice the length of the radius. In round 
numbers, the length of the radius is 4,000 miles, the circumference accordingly 
nearly 25,000 miles. 
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but also the length of radius and diameter, the area of the entire sor- 
fieuie, and the cubic contents. 

Movements of the Earth. First Movement : Botation. — The earth is 
not fixed in space. It has two movements, which have very impor* 
tant effects. First, there is a spinning movement of rotation, as it is 
called, round a line (called the axis) passing through the centre of the 
earth, and having its ends at the points towards which the surface is 
observed to become flattened. This line always points in the same 
direction, and the fact of the movement is observed with the aid of the 
heavenly bodies, the stars and the sun and moon. The movement is 
from west to east, and as it brings the people on the earth face to face 
with different parts of the sky, and consequently different stars, it 
makes it appear as if the stars were revolving from east to west round 
the earth, or rather round the axis pointing to a fixed spot in the sky. 
The spots towards which the opposite ends of the axis points are called 
the poles of the heavens, the North Pole and the South Pole, and the same 
names are given to the ends of the axis itself. In the case of the North 
Pole, there is a bright star very near the fixed point of the sky, and that 
star is therefore called the pole star ; by looking at it on a clear night 
the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere can always tell the direction 
in which the North Pole of our earth lies.^ 

The importance of the movement of rotation to the inhabitants of 
the earth arises from the fact that it causes the alternation of day and 
night, by bringing at different times different parts of the earth opposite 
the sun. 

Latitude and Longitude. — This movement of the earth has also the 
practical advantage of giving us two fixed points with reference to 
which we can determine the position of other points on the surface. 

Circles are imagined as passing roimd the earth, and through both 
poles. Each of these is divided into 8G0 intervals called degrees, each 
of which subtends an angle of one degree (or ^th of a right angle) at 
the centre of the earth. 

A circle conceived as crossing these circles at points 90° from each 
pole is called the equator, because it divides the surface of the earth 
into two equal parts called the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

* The most convenient w&yof ascertaining the direction of the North Pole is by 
means of the compass, the essential part of which is a magnet suspended on a pin 
by the middle. When so suspended, a magnet always points more or less to the 
north and south ; but it does not point exactly in that direction, and its divergence 
from that direction differs in different places and at different periods. There are 
slight variations in the direction in the course of the day, more considerable varia- 
tions in the course of the year, and still more considerable variations in the oourso 
of longer periods. At Greenwich the compass-needle points at present (1891) 
about 16i% in South Africa about 25°-30*' to the west of north. 

B 
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Other circles conceived as crossing those which pass through the poles, 
each at some fixed number of degrees from the equator, are called 
parallels of latitude. Each of these parallels is clearly at one uniform 
distance from the equator throughout, as also from any other parallel 
of latitude. Hence a degree of latitude would be everywhere of the 
same length if the earth were an exact sphere, but it is in fact slightly 
longer near the poles, in consequence of the flattening above referred to. 

Degrees of latitude are numbered from the equator towards either 
pole. There are therefore 90 degrees of latitude to the north, and 90 
to the south of the equator. Each degree is divided by similarly drawn 
circles into GO minutes, and each minute into 60 seconds. Degrees, 
minutes, and seconds are respectively represented by the signs ® " ". 

The circles which pass through the poles are called circles of longi- 
tude. Half such a circle is also called a meridian,^ because all places 
on it have noon at the same instant. It is then midnight at all places 
on the other half of the same circle. 

Longitude is measured by degrees which denote the angles which 
the planes of the successive meridians make with one another. There 
is no natural starting-point from which to measure longitude ; hence 
different starting-points have been chosen. That which is now gene- 
rally adopted is the one that passes through the Koyal Observatory at 
Greenwich. From it 180 degrees of longitude are counted west, and 
180 east. 

It thus appears that we can define the position of any spot on the 
earth's surface by determining its longitude and latitude. These can 
be ascertained by observations of the sun and stars, and the position 
of that place can then be accurately laid down on the map. A town 
which is 66** 80' N. latitude and IT** 14' E. longitude is at the point 
where the parallel and meridian named meet. 

Since the meridians converge towards the poles, and are most 
widely separate at the equator, the distance covered by one degree oi 
longitude diminishes continually as you follow the meridians from the 
equator towards the pole. Thus at the equator it is rather more than 
69 miles, at latitude 45° rather less than 49 miles, at latitude 89° (one 
degree from the pole) only about one mile and a fifth. Hence the 
length of each parallel of latitude, which is divided into 8G0 such 
degrees, continually diminishes also. Now a parallel of latitude re- 
presents the daily motion of any point on it. Therefore the higher 
the latitude of any place the less is its velocity from the rotation of 
the earth. 

Since the sun passes over every meridian once in twenty-four 
hours, it passes through 860° of longitude in that time, or 1° in four 

^ Lat. TfieridieSf midday. 
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minutes of tiiDe. Hence noon is 4 minutes later for every degree 
of longitude that any place is west of Greenwich, and earlier by 
4 minutes for every degree that it is east of Greenwich. 

Second Motion of the Earth : Bevolution. — The second motion of the 
earth is also detected by means of the heavenly bodies. When we 
observe the sun at rising or setting all through the year, we find that 
the stars last seen near the point of rising or first seen near the point 
of setting are not always the same. The sun appears to describe a 
circle in the heavens in the course of a year, constantly moving towards 
stars fsurther east. The path in which the sun thus appears to move is 
called the ecliptic, because it is that trace of the sky in or near which 
eclipses take place. We now know that it is not a movement of the 
Bun itself, but a movement of the earth round the sun causing the 
latter body to come in succession opposite different parts of the sky. 
The earth is, in fact, only one of several bodies called planets which 
move round the sun, and form with it the solar system ; the other 
planets being stars, which are observed to change their position in 
comparatively short periods among the other stars. The moon is an 
attendant on the earth or satellite, which moves in the same way 
round our globe at a distance of about 240,000 miles (sometimes 
greater, sometimes less). The distance of the earth from the sun also 
varies a little.^ The average distance is about 93 millions of miles, or 
nearly 400 times that of the moon.^ 

The Seasons. — This motion of the earth round the sun is the cause 
of the seasons. It is so because the axis of the earth always points to 
the same spot in the heavens, and is not at right angles to the plane of 
the earth's orbit, but is inclined to that plane at an* angle of 23^^ The 
effect of the tilt of the axis away from the perpendicular is at once 
apparent on comparing Figs. 1 and 2. Fig 1 shows the position of the 
axis in which the sun would be always overhead at the equator, and 
in which there would be an alternation of equal days and nights all 

^ The path or orbit in which the earth moves is not an exact circle but an ellipse, 
so nearly a true circle that if its precise form were drawn on paper it could scarcely 
be distinguished from a circle by the eye. The sun is in onft of the foci of the ellipse, 
consequently nearer one end of it than the other: hence the variations in distance 
Bpoken of in the text. The moon has a similar orbit. 

' Seeing that the sun and moon appear nearly equal to the eye, while the dis- 
tance of the former body from the earth is so enormously greater than that of the 
latter, it follows that the sun must be enormously larger than the moon. The 
diameter of the sun is, in fact, more than a hundred times as great as that of the 
earth t that of the moon not much more than one-fourth as great Within the 
body of the sun there would be room enough for both earth and moon ,at the dis- 
tance by which they are actually separated from each other, and even for the moon 
to fevolve round the earth without passing far beyond the centre of the sun, if it 
touched the outer edge in one part of its orbit 
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over the globe all the year round. Fig. 2 shows the actual positiou of 
the axis at two opposite points of the orbit, in one of which the sun is 
overhead at a parallel of latitude as far as possible to the north of the 
equator (23^^, and in the other of which it is overhead at the cor- 
responding parallel south of the equator. The former is the mid- 
summer position for the northern hemisphere (June 21), the latter 
that of midwinter for the same hemisphere (Dec. 21). Now it will be 
observed that in both positions there is a circle round one pole within 
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Pig. 1.— (L indicates the latitude of London.) 

which no light can reach the earth from the sun during an entire rota- 
tion, and at the opposite pole another circle which will remain con- 
stantly in dayhght. The distance of each of these latter circles from 
the respective poles is again 23 J°. The parallel of latitude at which 
the sun is directly overhead in its midsununer position for the northern 
hemisphere is called the Tropic of Cancer, that in which the same thing 
happens at midwinter, the Tropic of Capricorn, and the circles which lie 
at the same distance from either pole are called respectively the Arctic 
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Pio. 2.— <L indicates the latitude of London.) 

Circle (in the northern hemisphere) and the Antarctic (in the southern). 
Fig. 3 illustrates the gradual passage of the earth from one position to 
another, and shows that in passing from the midsunmier to the mid- 
winter position of the northern hemisphere, and again from the latter 
to the former, the earth reaches two positions, the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes (March 21, September 23), in which the sun is directly 
overhead at the equator, and in which day and night are equal all 
over the world. Between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes the sun is 
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overhead at some point or other in the belt between the equator and 
the Tropic of Cancer, and the nearer it is to the latter the larger is the 
circle of perpetual light round the North Pole and of perpetual dark- 
ness round the South. Hence, too, within the Arctic Circle, the nearer 
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Pig. 3.— (L indicates the latitude of London.) 

a place is to the North Pole the longer will be its periods of light in 
summer and darkness in winter. The same is true of the Antarctic 
Circle and the South Pole. At either pole the periods of light 




Fia. 4.— Illustrating the altitude of the sun at midsummer in the northern hemisphere, 
A at the Tropic of Cancer, B at the latitude of London, at opposite points on the 
Arctic Oirde. Z the zenith. 

and darkness last about six months. The diagram thus also makes it 
plain that winter and summer occur at opposite periods of the year in 
the northern and southern hemispheres. 

The areas of the earth bounded by the circles just mentioned are 
stalled lonei or belts, and receive special names from the general effect 
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of the heat of the sun within them. The strength of the sun's rays on 
the surface of the earth increases with the height of the sun — ^first, 
because the higher the sun is in the sky the smaller is the sur£ace on 
which its rays are expended, and, secondly, because the higher it is 
the less is the thickness of the atmosphere through which the rays 
pass, and the less heat therefore is intercepted in the passage. An 
examination of figs. 4 and 5 will make these facts plainer. In fig. 4 
it is seen that the altitude of the sun, or the angle which the line 
pointing to S makes with the horizon (H), steadily diminishes from 
the Tropic of Cancer to the furthest limit of the Arctic Circle, on one 
point of which the sun is just on the horizon. Fig. 5 shows the effect 
of differences in the height of the sun on the distribution of an equal 
band of rays {a b) on the surface of the earth (c d). 

From the fiBkcts above stated, it follows that the part of the earth 
within the tropics, where the sun is always overhead at some part, is 

z 
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A r> 

FiO. 6.— Showing the difference in the distribution of the sun's rays at London at 
midsununer (A), and at midwinter (B). 

the hottest as a whole, and is for that reason called the torrid zone ; 
the parts round the poles are called the north and south frigid lones, as 
being the coldest ; and the iutervening zones are called the north and 
south temperate zones. But we shall afterwards see that there are 
other circumstances besides the height of the sun which have an im- 
portant effect on climate, and tJiat these consequently are not true 
zones of climate, but merely zones of illumination. 

Though the temperate zones have a regular alternation of day and 
night all the year round, it must be borne in mind that there is no 
sudden increase in the length of daylight as we cross the Arctic or 
Antarctic Circle. The days of summer become longer, those of winter 
shorter, the nearer we advance to either pole. This will be at once 
plain from Fig. 6, which shows the extent of daylight on the earth 
when the sun is in its midsummer position for the northern hemisphere 
(directly overhead at the Tropic of Cancer), and when it is midday at 
Xiondon. It is clear that all places in latitude 50° N. are then in day< 
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light from rather more than 120° W., where the sun is just rising, tq 
rather more than 120^ E., where it is just setting. There are therefore 
more than 240° of this parallel in light, and since the earth turns 
through 15° in an hour, a place in latitude 50° will have more than 
16 hours of daylight. Similarly, a place in latitude 20° N. will have 
18^ hours of daylight. It follows that, though latitude is no sure in- 
dication of climate, places in the same latitude agree with one another 
at all periods of the year in the length of the day — a fact of importance 
with reference to the habitability and civilisation of the earth in more 
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ways than one. It is the long days of summer which enable grain 
to be grown in the short time available in one or two parts of the 
world near the northern limit of the temperate zone (in Norway even 
beyond it) ; and it is at least worthy of note that all the oldest civili- 
sations both in the Old World and the New (in the Old World, those of 
China, India, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Eome; in the New World, 
those of Mexico and Peru) rose in latitudes where the shortest day is 
nearly ten hours long or longer.* 

1 This advantage enables artificial light to be more easily dispensed with — a 
matter of no little consequence where artificial light is dear, or before the advance 
of civilisation made it cheap. 
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n. PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY. 
Land and Water. 

The total area of the water surface of the earth is about 144| 
millions of square miles, that of the land surface about 55 J millions ; 
the ratio of the one to the other consequently about 11:4. Three- 
fourths of the land surface of the earth lies in the northern hemisphere ; 
and, what is still more important, the two great land masses of the 
northern hemisphere, North America with Greenland and the Eurasian^ 
continent, spread out in the east and west so as to leave only narrow 
communications with the Arctic Ocean, while the two great continents 
of the south. South America and Africa, taper to narrow peninsulas, 
leaving wide stretches of ocean between each other. The freedom of 
communication between the Arctic Ocean and the South is found to 
be still frirther diminished when we take the depth into consideration. 
Behnng's Strait has an average depth of less than 60 fathoms, and 
a submerged bank at a depth of under 500 fathoms connects Iceland 
with Europe. Less is known about the depth of the Antarctic Ocean ; 
but, so far as it has been explored, the depth would appear to decrease 
gradually southwards. 

When eastern and western hemispheres are compared the greater 
proportion of land is found in the former ; and when we divide the 
earth into two hemispheres, one containing the greatest possible 
amount of land and the other the same of water, it is found that 
Great Britain as a whole occupies nearly the centre of the former. 
The average depth of the ocean is enormously greater than the average 
height of the land. The former is estimated at about 2,000 fathoms or 
12,000 feet, the latter at about 1,500 feet, so that the ocean could 
receive all the land of the earth above water's edge at least twenty 
times over. The continents must therefore be conceived as vast 
plateaux^ rising to so great a height above the ocean bed that the 
mountains on their surface are in respect of their mass relatively 
insignificant. 

Changes and Agents of Change. 

The outlines of the continents are not permanent. There is the 
clearest evidence to show that sea and land are constantly, though 
slowly, changing places to a certain extent. On the other hand, it has 
now been shown to be extremely probable that the great oceans as a 

^ Eurasia is a name frequently applied to the combined continents of Europe 
•nd Asia. 

* A plateau or table-land is a region or district with a uniformly high or mode 
lately high level (above the sea or above the surrounding country). 
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whole have oooupied the presenl great tronghi from a period ineal- 
ouJablj remote, and that the oontioeiits, though submerged now at one 
place, now at another, have remained aimilarly, as a whole* pretty 
muoh in their present positions^ The margins of the sea and land 
have been mostly subject to change* and the whole of what may be 
called the mistable area (liable to be at one time sea, at another 
land) has been estimated at equal to about one fourth of the entire 
surface of the earth. The uustable area of the ooean is generally indi- 
cated by its comparative shallowness. 

Modelling of the Land,— Varioaa agents are constantly at work 
reduoing the harder parts of the crust of the earth * to small particles 
and even to powder^ and others in carrying this crumbled material 
frona higher to lower levels. There are three chief crumbling agents, 
(1) In dry countries, which are all liable to extremes of heat and cold 
within ehort periods,^ these v&riatsoiu of temperature causing alternate 
expansion and contraction of the surface of the rocks, lead to the 
splitting off of scales and fragments, which become strewn at the baae, 
la the absence of water, wind is the principal agent in carrying these 
fragments to still lower levels ; for^ though the dust may be whirled 
high in the air and may even settle on higher levels after a particular 
gust, the tendency on the whole is downwards. By this means vast 
areas in the interior of A&ica and North America have got covered 
with loose matter brought from a distance of thousands of miles ; in 
Asia great cities (Babylon and Nineveh) have been buried, and wide 
and deep valleys are said to have been filled by the same process." In 
distributing the loose matter which they carry the winds act differently 
in different circumstances. In some cases, where they blow with con> 
Btancy over vast plains or level plateaui, they build up land-dunes or 
mounds of sand, with a gentle slope on the side turned towards the 
wind» and a steeper slope on the opposite side. Sand-dunes so formed 
are not fijted in |>osition, but travel slowly along in the direction of the 
wind, the change in place being due to the same process as that by 
which they are formed. The loose sand from the gentle dope on the 
wind side is blown over the top and falls down the steeper elope on the 
other side, while fresh sand is constantly raised from the plain. In 
other places where the winds are less constant the loose sand may be 
distributed pretty equally over the surface, and hence in dry regions 
moim tains are often seen to rise with remarkable abruptness from 
very level plains at their base.* (2) In moist countries, with a vigorous 

^ The term cruat of the fnftrth ts mpplkd to the few thoun&nd feet beneath the 
mrfaoe which can be brought within the reach of our observation, and ia not 
mreDded to imply that the outer part of the earth is & hard coat of armour sur 
roaading & fluid interior. * See p. 62^^« 

> Sae p. 294 n. 8. « 8«e cat, p. 13L 
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vegetation but with little frost, the work of disinte<fratioii ig principally 
performed by the roota of plants, which as they thickea act as powerful 
wedges and open the cracks even in hard rocks, and in aomo cases by 
their juicea dissolve the rock ; but (S) frost is probably the most 
powerful cnmiblin^ agent of all, and attacks the rocks all the mora 
fiercely the more tliey are ramified by fissmrea and permeated hy 
pores. Eain fiUs the cracks and enters the pores, and» aa water in 
fi-eezing expands with great force, large masses or small particles are 
burst off, and ultimately fall down through their own weightt or are 
easily washed off by subsequent rains. Every muddy drop that we see 
tricldmg down a hill slope after & shower of rain is a sign and an 
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Fio. 7,— Sasd-dukes, Divert of Bj^aaa. 
tllujtration of the processes just described, and thus enables ns to see 
how the valleys are widened &nd the mountains carved. At the bottom 
of the valley the action of the rain is continued by the riUs and larger 
streams which are ultimately formed. 

Bivera.— Tlie area from which the water of a river is collected is 
called its basin, and the boundary of a river-basin, except where it 
borders the sea, is likewise the boundary of adjoining basins, and thus 
forms a water-parting, or lino from which the water flows in different 
directions on opposite sides. Frequently a water-parting is the crest 
of a chain of moimtains, bnt in many other cases it is only a shght 
swelling in a valley (Kur, Eion)/ and it is by no means an uncommon 
thing for rivers to have cut a channel right across mountain chains.* 
^ Jiee iK SOa. « 3ee pp. 259, 277, 33^1, &c. 
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A few iiiHtanoes are known in which bifarcations ' take place where 
there is no proper water-parting, but part of the same channel of water 
flows in one direction, part in another. More frequently the same 
lake has outlets in different directions. Several examples of this occur 
in the Rocky Mountains, lakes sendiag waters on one side to the 
Pacific, on the other to the Atlantic, ocean.^ 

As an agent of change a river wears away the land at one part, and 
deposits material in another part. The course of a typical river is 
divided into three parts — an upper, a middle, and a lower course. In the 
upper part of its course the fall or slope of the bed is steepest, and 
hence the wearing or eroding action is most rapid and predominates 
over deposition, the energy of the action being due not only to the 
swiftness of the current, but still more, probably, to the gritty matter 
which it carries along with it. The upper part of a river thus tends to 
recede higher and higlier up a valley ; or, to use the phrase frequently 
employed, a river eats back its head. In the middle course of the 
river erosion and deposition are more equally balanced, the river 
eroding where its current is swiftest (on the concave or hollow side of 
winding banks,' &c.), and depositing where it is slowest (on the convex 
side of winding banks,^ &c.). In the lower course of the river deposi- 
tion predominates over erosion, and almost all the matter still retained 
by a river in suspension is deposited at the mouth, where the flow is 
checked by the sea or lake into which the river empties itself. 
Frequently from this cause there is formed at the mouth of a river a 
bar or submarine ridge which prevents the entrance of vessels drawing 
above a certain depth. 

When the matter laid down at the mouth of a river rises above the 
surface it forms a delta. Usually a delta is traversed by several 
branches of the river, whence the name, which was first applied to the 
delta of the Nile, the outer branches of which, along with the sea- 
board, form a A (the Greek letter for D). Occasionally, however, the 
river remains undivided, and traverses a true delta or deposit of alluvial 
matter in a single stream. 

1 The most noted example is that of the Casiquiare, which belongs both to the 
basin of the Amazon and that of the Orinoco. 

' The name Two OceHn Pass is given from this circumstance to a particular pass 
in the Yellowstone Region (lat. 44° N. 110° W.) 

' The banks of a river are known as right and lefif according as they are on 
the right or left liand of a person looking in the direction in which the river flows. 

* The convex side thus tends to grow more and more outwards, the concave 
side to become more and more hollow, till at last the river may burst through the 
neck on the inner side of the convex protuberance. The Isle of Dogs, in the East 
End of London, is a good illustration of a deposit formed in this way, bat the neck 
coimecting it with the land is now protected by artificial embankments. 
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From the mode of their formation, deltas are frequently flooded^ 
and as every flood tends to raise the river banks, v^hUe the bed of the 
river is also being constantly raioed, it follows that the river branches 
in a delta almost always run along natural embankments above the 
level of the surrounding surfeice, imtil, perhaps, the side of an em- 
bankment is broken through and a new channel formed along another 
line. 

Altogether, the course of a river is a scene of constant change. 
Only where a stream has worn for itself a deep gorge in hard rock does 
its channel become a permanent one, and in such places the changes 
are chiefly in the swiftness and depth of the current. Such gorges are 
specially characteristic in dry regions, where the river derives little 
assistance from rain, frost, and vegetation in widening its valley ; and 
the most remarkable examples of the kind are the oa&ons of the Rocky 
Moimtains in Western North America,^ the rivers of which are fed 
chiefly by melting snow near the source, and have their own erosive 
action assisted by the rapid fall of the bed. 

The action of a river is variously modified by the tributaries which 
it receives on both its banks. Each tributary, with the assistance of 
its feeders and trickling waters, tends to form a valley of its own, and 
when it joins the main stream it not only adds to its volume, but has 
other effects according to circumstances. It generally aids more or 
less in eating away the bank of the main stream opposite to the influx, 
and thus to shift the course of the latter in that direction. This effect 
is greatest when the tributary is impetuous, and its course at right 
angles to that of the main stream, as in the case of some of the tribu- 
taries of the Theiss in Hungary. But at the actual point of junction the 
course of a tributary hardly ever has such a direction, for, as its current 
is more or less checked at the confluence, alluvial matter is always 
laid down at the inner angle between the main stream and its feeder, 
so that a wedge of such deposits tends to grow longer and longer in 
that situation, pushing the mouth of the tributary along more or less 
in the direction of the course of the main stream. By the continuation 
of this process the tributary may ultimately get wedged off altogether, 
and finally enter the sea as an independent stream. 

The navigation of a river, which has so great an effect on the dis- 
tribution of population on its banks, depends not only on the depth of 
its water, but also on the rate of flow (that again on the volume of 
water and the directness of the course as well as on the fall or slope of 
the bed) and the freedom from waterfalls and shallow rapids ; and the 
advantage of a river for navigation is often greatly reduced by the 
length of its windings. 

^ See p. 836, and illuatration p. 324. 
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The Dissolving Action of R&in-water. — The action of water in wearing 
aw3y the land drained by rivers is not confined to the surface. Bain- 
water sinks into the ground sometimes to an enormous depth, the 
depth depending on the thickness of porous rocks. In doing so it may 
become muddy from the washing away of solid particles, just as when 
it trickles down a hiU slope, but it exercises a much more powerful 
action in many cases in another way. There are many substances 
which rain-water can dissolve,^ as water dissolves salt or sugar, causing 
them to disappear wholly &om sight. Various soluble salts are always 
present in the ground, and hence rivers always contain a certain pro- 
portion of salt, though seldom enough to impart a salt taste. Carbonate 
of lime, of which chalk, limestone, and marble are three different forms, 
and which, accordingly, is one of the most widely diffused substances 
in nature, is easily acted on by rain-water in this way ; where such 
rocks abound, caves are apt to be formed by the continual action oi 
rain-water filtering in through pores and fissures,' and further conse- 
quences ensue from this process. Sometimes the hollows in lime- 
stone rook and the openings into them are so enlarged that considerable 
streams may precipitate themselves into them and continue their 
course for a time underground. Underground rivers are consequently 
a firequent characteristic of limestone regions.' Generally these rivers 
re-emerge at some point on the surface of the land, but sometimes 
they find their outlet under the sea. Sometimes the overlying crust 
of the earth is left by the process of cave-making without support and 
falls in, so that basin-shaped hollows take the place of subterranean 
oaves.^ Very firequently floor and roof in a cave are connected by a 
magnificent array of picturesque or fantastic pillars, which are them- 
selves the result of the process by which the caves are made. For the 
process of cave-making is a slow one. It is carried on by the water, 
drop by drop. Each drop dissolves a little of the limestone ; but where 
the percolation of the water is very slow, each drop as it hangs on the 
roof of the cave partly evaporates, and the carbonate of lime that had 
been dissolved in the evaporated water is left as a thin crust on the 
roof. Subsequent drops enlarge and elongate this crust till what is 
called a stalactite ^ is formed. The same process goes on beneath on 
the floor of the cave where the drop feiUs, and so, in course of time, 
a column of carbonate of lime, to which the name of stalagmite is 
given, is built up firom the floor, and the meeting of the two forms a 
pillar, which the continuation of the process thickens and models. 

I This dissolying power rain-water owes chiefly to the fact that it always 
contains a certain proportion of carbonic acid derived from the atmosphere. 

> See p. 206, n. 2. * See p. 269 (middle of page), and compare p. 270 

(under Jordan). 

* See p. 217. ' From the Greek stalaktos, * dropping ' or * trickling.' 
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MYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 



Springs. — Even where the rocks are less easily acted on than lime* 
stone and its allies, the action of underground water is important. It 
is to this water that springs owe their origin. Deep as water may 
smk in certain kinds of rock, whether porous or traversed by numerous 
inter-ramifying fissures, it is stopped by other kinds which are practi- 
cally impermeable to water. So stopped, it creeps along the jimction 
between the permeable and impermeable rock till it finds an issue on 
the surface of the ground in the form of a spring, which drains so much 
of the porous rock as lies above its own level (Fig. 8). Such being 
their origin, springs always contain some subsinjices in solution derived 
from the rocks through which the water that feeds them has percolated. 
Hence many are known as mineral springs, and among these not a few 
have a repute on account of iheir medicinal action. Where the water 
comes firom a great depth below the surface it is always warm,* and, 








Fig. 8.— a, b, porous rocks ; c, a rock with inter-ramif ylng fissures ; *, *, springs. 

as warm water is capable of dissolving many substances which cold 
water (even rain-water) cannot dissolve, hot springs are always richer 
in dissolved minerals, and more frequently than cold ones have a 
medicinal reputation. One widely diffused substance, silica,' is as 
readily dissolved by very hot underground water as carbonate of lime 
is by cold, and hence deposits of silica (known as siliceous sinter) are 
very often found roimd the mouths of hot springs. 

In many parts of the world springs can be made artificially by 
deep borings. These are called Artesian Wells from having first been 
made in Europe ' in the French province of Artois. A peculiar form and 
structure of ground are required to render the sinking of such wells 
possible. (1) The groimd must be hollow, so that the mouth of the well 
is lower than the surface where the water destined to feed it is 
collected. (2) A bed of porous rock must form a similar hollow beneath 
the surface, emerging at the surface only at certaein places where the 
rain-water can soak into it. (3) Above and below this porous bed must 
be beds of impermeable rock, the lower bed to keep the water from 

^ See p. 86. ' A substance of which quartz and sand are different forms. 
> Long previously elsewhere. 
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linking still deepen and so escaping, the upper to prevent it from 
oozing to the surface at all parts and so forming a marsh. "When 
these conditions are fulfilled a boring in the hollow down to the porous 



Fig. 9.— a, artesian well ; 6, 6, impermeable strata ; c, c, porous stratum ; 
d^ dy collecting surfaces. 

bed will enable the water to well forth at the top (Fig. 9). Such 
borings are often of great importance in arid countries.^ 

Lakes. — The action of running water is frequently modified by the 
presence of lakes. Lakes may occur either at tlie head of a river, 
when they are fed by a number of small streams, none of which can 
be identified with that which forms its outlet, by springs, or by rains 
and trickling water ; or they may occur in the course of a river (form- 
ing expansions in its bed) ; or they may be the final recipients of the 
water of one or more rivers having themselves no outlet; or they 
may stand quite isolated, fed by rains and springs and kept within 
limits by evaporation. The last two classes of lakes are nearly always 
salt, from the gradual accumulation of the salt conveyed by the rivers 
or other waters that feed them. Lakes with tmderground outlets 
(Zirknitz '^ are only apparent exceptions.' 

All lakes, whether fresh or salt, tend to be filled up and disappear 
in course of ages. Where they are, as it were, expansions in the bed of 
a river, their obliteration goes on rapidly by a double process. At the 
upper end of the lake the river deposits almost all its sediment in the 
still water which checks its flow on its entry ; * at the lower end it 
constantly saws its outlet deeper, and thus keeps reducing the level of 
the entire lake. So long, however, as lakes exist, they have an impor- 
tant effect on the lower course of the stream, an effect which oflen has 
a great influence on the habitabiHty of the country on its banks. They 
serve to regulate the volume of the river below, gradually rising in 
level when floods swell the upper reaches, and thus making the flow 
of the lower parts of the river more constant, and protecting the 
neighbouring country from inundation.* 

1 See pp. 145, 311. » See p. 217 n. 2. 

' Lob Nor, in Eastern Tnrkestan, is a peculiar case Its waters are fresh, 
though there is no outlet, but it is described by Przhevalsky as in reality merely 
the expansion of a river, and as flowing on like a river till its waters evaporate, its 
salts then forming an incrustation on the surface of the ground. 

* Lakes are thus filterers of rivers. 

^ The Aar, in Switzerland, has been diverted by an artificial channel into the 
Lake of Bienne, in order that the lake may serve for this purpose. 
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In the case of salt lakes the process of ohliteration is a more 
gradual one. The sediment carried into them hy the feeders slowly 
raises the level of the lake, causes it to have a smaller depth but a 
greater extent of surfeuse. The extension of the surface is, however, 
retarded by the fact that evaporation is accelerated when the area of 
the surface is enlarged. But it is only a retardation. The level of 
the lake tends to rise, the surfiBMse to spread, until in the end one of 
two results is bound to happen. Either the level is so much raised 
that an outlet is formed to the sea, or the surface becomes so extended 
that the lake dries up from the rapidity of evaporation. Hence there 
are large areas of the earth which are constantly dry at least in 
sunmier, but have the surface strongly impregnated with salt.^ 

From this account the conclusion may be drawn that all lakes 
must be regarded as recent formations in the history of the earth, and 
the hollows which they fill are due to various changes in the crust. 

General Result of the Action of Water. — Since, then, it is the destiny 
of lakes to be filled up and disappear, and of matter at higher levels to 
be carried down to lower levels, it follows that the ultimate tendency 
of running water is to carry all the higher land of the earth into the 
sea. But in doing so it acts imequally — here eating away the land 
with great energy, there enfeebled or even temporarily checked in its 
action ; and hence the general effect of the process is in the first 
instance to exaggerate the inequalities on the surface of the earth 
instead of removing them. Table-lands are thus sculptured into 
mountains and valleys, and mountain chains and peaks are rendered 
more and more rugged and precipitous. Many of the mountains of the 
world are due as such to no other cause. 

Marine Deposits. — The sea, being the ultimate receptacle of the 
matters worn away from the land, sorts them out according to their 
weight and fineness, and by means of its waves, tides, and currents, 
spreads them out in vast flat sheets, layers, or strata. The heavier 
matters sink to the bottom first and form sands, which ultimately get 
eonsohdated into sandstones. The finer matters are carried farther 
out, but sink in the end likewise, forming a muddy bottom which 
ultimately gets hardened into fine-grained rocks like shale, mudstone, 
or slate.^ The soluble substances are carried out farthest of all, and 
amongst them the carbonate of lime is transported in great quantity 

into deep waters, there to 

Suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 

1 Changes in climate and physical features may modify these processes. 

* All these rocks may be described as hardened mud ; but while mudstones are 
compact and homogeneouB, shales easily split into thin layers parallel to the plane of 
stratification, and dates can be split into leaves more or less inclined t/^ *H^ plane. 
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MyriacLs of living creatures take hold of it, and * by some strange 
alchemy ' bnild it up into an infinite variety of beautiful skeletons, 
which during the life of the animals serve as their means of support 
J* and protection, and after their death sink to the bottom and form the 
material out of which new limestones arise similar to those from which 
the substance was originally derived.* 

The insoluble substances derived from the land are never carried 
fiEur out to sea. Even the largest rivers and strongest currents never 
transport them farther than 200 or 300 miles from the shore. If the 
sea-bed keeps stable the shore-line is gradually extended seawards, 
where deposits are abundant, as at the mouths of rivers and on coasts 
where currents are arrested. But if the sea-bed happen to be sinking 
the deposits grow thicker and thicker in the same place, and changes 
in depth or in the currents may lead to deposits of one kind being laid 
down immediately above those of another kind. Thus are built up 
whole series of strata, limestones, sandstones, shales, &c., and from the 
strata so formed the land is renewed. 

Emergence of Marine Deposits. — The changes of level already referred 
to raise sea-formed strata in many cases high into the air. This has 
taken place at different times in the world's history, and the strata 
themselves often famish an indication of the period when this has 
taken place, or, if not that, at least of the relative order in which they 
have themselves been formed. They do so by means of the fossils 
which they enclose. Fossils are remains of living things, whether 
animals or plants (generaUy animals), which have been preserved in a 
recognisable form from the time when they got imbedded in the rocks 
as these were forming; and an examination of these remains collected 
in, regions where we can tell the order in which strata have been laid 
down from the order in which they still lie one above the other, has 
brought to light the fact that in the course of ages there has been a 
gradual change in the character of the Hving things on the globe, aiid 
hence in the fossils. By the character of the fossils geologists are thus 
able to tell the relative age of the rocks in which they are found, and 

^ Of the animals which acquire skeletons of carbonate of lime the most impor- 
tant geographically are minute creatures called corai pult/pa, the skeletons of 
which have formed reefs and barriers in the neighbourhood of coasts in warm sens, 
and an almost innumerable crowd of small islands in mid-ocean. When wholly 
composed of coral remains these islands are generally ring-shaped, and are then 
known as atolls. They are necessarily always tiat and low, the animals being unable 
to live out of water. The part of the island above the surface is due to the arrest 
of drifting matter, by the coral beneath the surface, the heaping of broken fragments 
of coral on the top of the reefs by the waves, and the subsequent accumulation of 
vegeuble remains — the plant-life itself being either brought originally with drifted 
material, or derived from seeds dropped by birds. See p. 319, with cut 

Q 
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henoe we may speak of rooks being in a geological sense older and 
newer.^ 

Folding of Strata. — ^Though originally, as a rule, spread out level at 
the sea-bottom, the strata are scarcely ever found to be level, or nearly 
level, when raised to form dry land. They are folded and crmnpled 
as layers of doth might be when squeezed from side to side while at 
the same time under pressure from above. There can be no doubt that 
the rocks forming the crust of the earth have been subjected to a 
similar squeezing, a squeezing of such tremendous force as to bend im- 
mense thicknesses of the hardest rocks into greater or smaller wrinkles, 
sometimes forming gentle undulations, sometimes close-set folds.^ 

Mountain -bailding. — ^Along certain lines the crust of the earth seems 
to have been peculiarly weak, so as to be less able than other parts to 
resist the enormous upward pressure resulting from this lateral squeez- 
ing. In such situations great masses of matter have been forced high 
into the air, forming mountain chains like the Alps, Himalayas, and 
Andes. The formation of deep seas like the Mediterranean seems to 
have been part of the same process, a great hollow corresponding to a 
great swelling. The greatness of the force exercised during this process 
is evidenced by the abruptness of the folds of the strata, which often in 
mountainous regions stand upright, and sometimes are tilted over so 
that older rocks come to lie above newer. 

But, tremendous as the forces are which give rise to upheavals of 
this kind, the process is generally an extremely slow one, a striking 
proof of which is furnished by the feict already mentioned,' that rivers 
often cut right across mountain chains, for there is often the clearest 
evidence to show that the rivers were there before the mountains, and 
have deepened their beds as the mountains rose, forming themselves 
the gorges by which the chains are broken. 

Earthquakes. — There is strong reason to believe that earthquakes 
also are, in many cases, among the consequences of the enormous 
lateral pressure which crumples the strata of the earth*s crust and 
builds up mountain chains. We can imagine that the snapping of a 
part of the crust deep below the surface in consequence of the intense 
strain which that pressure causes is the origin of the shock which 
sometimes destroys whole cities along with thousands of human beings. 

Many earthquakes are, however, due to volcanic outbursts, and 
still more, in all probability, to subterranean movements of the same 
nature as those which lead to such outbursts. The localities in which 
earthquakes most frequently occur are such as might be expected in 

^ Vegetable remaiiiB, found chiefly among a particular series of older rocka, 
forming the Carboniferous system, have given rise through chemical and othei 
ebanges to coal > See Fig. 24, p. 200. * See p. 26. 
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accordance with these two Bnrmises as to their camse ; for these ore, m 
the ^st place, regionB where active volcanoes are most abimdant (eee 
next paragraphs) ; and, secondiji moiiniamoufl countries^ and above 
all the neighbourhood of moimtaln chains. Besides the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, the parts of 
the world moj^t frequently visited hj eartliqiiakeB are the Mediter- 
ranean PeninBulaa (incltiding Asia Minor), the Caucasna^ Elbtox, 
HimalayaB^ Tian-Shan, and Appalachian Mountains and the distriots 
in their vicinitj. 

Minor shocks may be due to varioiiB other cauBeat and carefid 
observatioDB with instruments in diCTeront parts of the world have 
made it likely that the whole surface of the earth is in a constant Btate 
of tremor. 

Toleanofifl. — AH moimtains are not due to (he processes already 
described, nor are all parts of the earth's cnisfc composed of rocka 
ori^naliy laid down in water. Volcanoes are built up of material 
ejected from beneath the surface of the earth, and their generally 
conical form is due to the mode in which that matter has been 
deposited round the opening from which it is ejected (the crater).' 
The matter thrown out is sometimes molten (IaTa)| and pours forth in 
a glowing stream, which may flow to a distance of scores of miles. 
Sometimes the molten matter is sent for<:h with such violence as to be 
torn into spray, which sohdifies in the air into dust^ mingled with 
larger and smaller rounded^ stones (bombs and lapilli)* Sometimes 
the matter ejected is soHd» even when blown from the crateri but there 
ie always gas along with the vapour of water present, and occasionally 
there is nothing else. In former geological ages wide sheets of molten 
lava appear to have isBued in certain pkces from cracks in the earth's 
crust, and to have covered extensive plains. Solidified matter (previ- 
ously molten] Elling a fissure in the crust is known as a iyke. 

Many volcanoes are extinct, and have not undergone eruption in 
historical times, and some such volcanoes are remarkable for still 
preserving their charac ten stic form with weO*marked craters (Auvergne, 
Eifel). Others are dormai^ti not having undergone eruption since a 
remote period. Others are said to be active, being still subject to 
eruption from time to time.' Almost all active volcanoes are situated 



1 Greek, 'a cup/ Uaunlly there are oiany iecoadary craters in & volcano In 
addition to the principal one. ■ The rounded fwrm due to whiriJng id the air 

^ The number of active volcanoes dMnhuted over the globe Ib apwardi of 300, 
but it is impossible to »iiLt» the precise naniber,, since it camiot always be deter- 
mined whether a volcano is to lie consideied active or dormant, ot even extinct 
Thorn which are nndoahtedlj netive are mainly scattered rovmd the Pacific, nn 
the wen coant of America (with a wide gap in Lemperate North America) in tbe 

OS 



near the Bca, and tMs fact would appear to have a greal deal ta do 
with the occmrence of volcanic ontbuxBta* It is believed that Buch 
outborats may be due in some, if Bot in all cases, to the mddea oou- 
version into sfeeam of water that haa filtered through porous rocka to 
heated matter deep down in the cmst of the earth, 

TTuderg-roimd Heat.^ — In any case the existence of volcanoes is a 
proof of the presence of heated matter below the earth*B surface. Btit 
it is not the only proof. Everywhere it ia found that when we descend 
below a certain depth ' at which the temperature ia constant all the 
vAfl,r round, the temperature increases the deeper we go. The rate varies 




Fiu. 10.— Boujuo SiPJuifos, nnuEit srATis. 

at different places and even for the game place » at different depths, but 
on an average is estimated at about 1° Fahr. for every forty -five feet 
of descent. Hot springs are one of the effects of thia internal heat of 
the earth. Gey Ben, or hot springs liable to periodic eruptionsi during 
which water is sometimeB shot hundreda of feet into the air, occur in 
Iceland, "Westem North America, and New Zealand, Their eruptions 
are probably due to the gradual increase of heat at the bottom of a 

north-eant of Asia, and on tbe isIandB in the e&i?t and ^outh-esiat of Asia, Many I 
ialanda in mtd-ocean aire entirely yolcanic in their origin, and many volcatioes arO'f 
mbmaiine. ^ Varying im different places aooordiag to climata. 
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3eep colunnn of water till the teniperature exceeds the boiling-point at 
the pressure exerted by tlie column,* 

Etfect of Smrface Ineciiialities on tlie Hftliitability of tho lartli.-- 
Monn tains and plateaux act in somo respects favoarably, in others 
anfavonrably, in the development of population, 

(1) Long mountain chains interrupt communication between the 
people on different 
Bides more or less, 
and the interruption 
is the more serious 
the denser the popu- 
lations that are thus 
separated. From 
this point of view 
the height, dope, 
and number of 
passes across moun- 
tains are of much 
more importance 
than the height and 
number of the peaks* 
(2) Mountain slopes 
are difficult of cul- 
tivation » and more 
difficult in propor- 
tion to the fiteepness. 
Cattle -rearing is al^ 
most the only agri- 
cultural industry 
that can be carried 
on high upon moun- 
tain sides. (3) On 
the other hand, in 
regions that recjuire 
irrigation the lower 
slopes of hiUfl and 
mountains present one peculiar advantage for agriculture^ inaamuoh 
as thoy can be cut out into level terraces, to which the fertilising 
water can be led down from stage to stage. In warm countries tliifl 
18 a very common mode of cultivation, (4) Mountains and plateaux 
have various important effects on climate, which will afterwards be 
explained.^ (5) Mountaine and highlands generally, in virtue of the 

* The boiling-point is higher the greater the preaatLre, - See pp, 52, 2S4, &c. 
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processes already described, are the sources of soil for the plains lying 
at their feet ; hence the fertility of the valleys of the Po, Ganges, 
and many others. (6) Through the contortions to which mountains 
owe their rise a great variety of strata, old and new, are brought to 
the surface, and with these a great variety of minerals,' the working 
of which employs a large population. 

The Atmosphere* 

The atmosphere is a mixture of gases ' forming an envelope round 
the globe. Its height above the surface cannot be defim'tely stated, for 
the gases of which it is composed gradually become rarer and rarer 
the greater the elevation. The greater density of the lower strata is a 
consequence of the attraction of the earth, which gives weight to every 
substcmce on the earth's surface, though in the case of the atmosphere 
this weight cannot be felt by us, because it presses equally on all sides. 
The pressure on one side of the hand exactly balances that on the 
other side. The weight or pressure can, however, be made observable 
in various ways. The commonest way is by means of a tube closed 
at one end, exhausted of air and inverted over a basin of mercury. 
The mercury then ascends the tube, in consequence of the pressure of 
the atmosphere outside, unbalanced by any corresponding pressure 
inside. It rises till the weight of the colunm of mercury is exactly 
equal to the weight or pressure of a column of air of the same 
diameter. A tube like this, with a scale marked on it to show the 
height to which the mercury rises, is called a barometer. The average 
height at sea-level is nearly thirty inches. 

The differences in the height to which the mercury rises in a baro- 
meter at different levels above the surface of the earth are sometimes 
taken advantage of to measure the elevation of mountains and pla- 
teaux ; but such measurements are not very trustworthy because the 
height of the barometer, or in other words, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, varies at different times at the same place, as it varies at 
different places at the same leveL 

Winds. — Of the latter differences, which are of the highest import- 
ance in geography as giving rise to winds, the great cause is the heat of 
the Sim. Heat expands or rarefies the air, and hence causes the pres- 
sure to be less, while cold condenses the air and increases the pressure. 
But as water always tends to assume the same level, air always tends 
to acquire the same pressure at the same level. This it does by 
flowing from the place where the pressiure is high to where it is low, 
and hence from where it is condensed to where it is rarefied. The 
most familiar illustration of this is presented by land cmd sea breezes. 
^ See p. ^3<L * The principal beiiig nitrogen and oxygen. 
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These are due to the fact that the land is more rapidly heated by day, 
more quickly cooled by night, than the sea.^ Hence by day it is 
warmer on land than at sea, and, if the weather is otherwise calm, a 
sea-breeze blows on the coast by day. For the opposite reason, a land 
breeze blows at night. 

Under the same law there blow over a great part of the ocean con- 
stant winds which, directly and indirectly, are of the highest importance 
for the climate of the whole earth. These are called the trade-winds, 
which are winds blowing more or less from the north and south towards 
a bell near the equator, where the amount of heat and consequent 
rarefeiction is greatest, and where calms and variable winds prevaiL 
The position of the dividing belt between these two winds varies from 




PIQ. 12 

season to season tlrrotigh about 8'' in the Atlantic, 5® in the Pacific 
Ocean, being farther north when the sun is high north of the equator, 
fJEurther south when it is high south of the equator. In the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans they blow on each side of the dividing belt over a 
breadth varying from 20° to 25°. In the Indian Ocean only the south 
trade-wind prevails. 

If the direction of these winds depended solely on the difference of 
temperature in tropical and extra-tropical seas it would be exactly 
north to south in the northern hemisphere, south to north in the 
southern, but there are three causes which alter, or seem to alter, their 
direction. Two of these are direct consequences of the rotation of 
(he earth. 

The first and most important of these effects is illustrated by 

1 See p. 48, under Temperature. 
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Fig. 12, in which the arrows represent the vibrations of a pendnlom 
continned uniformly in the same direction while the earth is turning 
on its axis, the upper part of the figure showing how the motion of the 
pendulum, which began as a due north and south vibration in long. 0^ 
comes to cross the direction of the meridian in the northern hemisphere, 
as the rotation of the earth brings the position at which the motion 
commenced into those positions which were then occupied by the 
meridians 10^, 20^, &c. ; the lower part of the figure shows similar 
effects in the southern hemisphere. By causing a pendulum to vibrate 
in this manner a French physicist named Foucault made the effect of 
the rotation of the earth visible. So also if the direction of motion of 
a current of air at starting in lat. 80° S. is due north, then in long. 0^ 
(Fig. 12, lower part of fig.) it is represented by the arrow pointing 
northwards upon that meridian; but if^ while keeping the same 
direction, the current of air reaches lat. 10° S., when the earth has 
rotated fi*om 0° to 60°, the original direction will be represented by 
the arrow pointing to c ; the point moving from a to 6 will arrive at 
c instead of d ; the wind will have become more or less south-east. 
Thus all winds of the northern hemisphere tend to appear as if de- 
flected to the right, those on the southern hemisphere for similar 
reasons to the left. Secondly, the movement of rotation along parallel 
80° is slower than along parallel 10° ; hence the air coming fi*om 80° 
tends to lag behind at 10°, and so become more easterly. Thirdly, 
in the case of the Atlantic trade-winds, the greater rarefaction on the 
land tends to suck in the air from the opposite region of the ocean, and 
this increases still further the easterly element of the direction of the 
trade-winds in the neighbourhood of South America. 

The winds which constantly pour in from the outer margin of the 
trade-wind belts must necessarily be balanced by others flowing out- 
wards. Near the dividing belt this outward flow, constituting the 
anti-trades, takes place at an elevation too great for us to have any 
direct evidence of it, but the signs of it become more and more frequent 
the feurther we advance towards the outer margin of the trade-winds. 
Within twelve or fifteen degrees of the equator occasional evidence of 
it is furnished by volcanic dust being projected up to the height at 
which this outward wind is blowing, and hence falling to the east 
Instead of the west of the volcano. Nearer the margin high clouds can 
sometimes be seen moving eastwards; and on mountains, such as 
Teneriffe, in lat. 28° N., there is a constant south-west wind, which 
blows, however, only at the top in the height of summer, descending 
lower and lower as the winter advances and the margin of the trade- 
wind belt recedes to the south. 

This shows that the anti-trades sink in elevation as they recede 
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th>m the place of their origin. The air which they carry cannot all 
advance £irther and fSeurther polewards, for it is obvious that, as the 
intervals between the degrees of longitude grow narrower in that 
direction, there cannot be room round the poles for the air that starts 
from the equatorial belt. A struggle hence takes place among the 
particles of air, and this leads to a condensation of the air about the 
margin of the trade- wind zone, where the barometer generally indicates 
a higher pressure than almost anywhere else on the globe. Thence 
accordingly the wind flows at the surface of the earth equator-wards 
and polewards, with the normal apparent deflection. Hence south-west 
winds (anti-trades) prevail throughout the year on the west coasts of 
Europe and the corresponding coasts of North America ; but in the 
northern hemisphere, owing to the frequent interchange of sea and 
land, the winds of the temperate zone are extremely variable. In the 
southern hemisphere, on the other hand, there is little land beyond 
i(f S., and hence the anti-trades blow there with more constancy, and 
are known to seamen, from the latitudes in which they prevail, as ' the 
Roaring Forties.' 

A certain constancy can be observed even in the variable winds of 
the northern hemisphere. Normally they either blow from aU sides 
inwards to a centre of low air pressure, or outwards on all sides from 
a centre of high pressure, In the former case they form what is called 
a eyclone,* because the isobars or lines connecting the places having an 
equal pressure outside the centre of such a wind-system are circular 
or nearly circular in shape. In the latter case they constitute a wind- 
system known as an anti-cyclone. The direction in which winds blow 
spirally ^ inwards in a cyclone is (in the northern hemisphere) opposite 
to that of the movements of the hands of a watch lying face upwards, 
in an anti-cyclone the opposite. The position of an anti-cyclone is 
usually pretty constant for days, or even weeks together, but that of a 
cyclone is constantly changing, as the centre of low pressure is always 
shifting, generally in a more or less easterly direction. Cyclones v ary 
greatly in dimensions, but most conmionly they are between 1000 
and 2000 miles in diameter, so that one that extended only from the 
Shetland Islands to the middle of France would be a small one. In 
low latitudes cyclones are much rarer than nearer the poles, but when 
they do occur are generally smaller in size and more violent in 
character. They constitute in fact the revolving storms known in 
different regpions as hnrricanes and typhoons, as well as cyclones. In 
the seas where they occur these are most prevalent at certain seasons 
of the year. The hurricanes of the West Indies and the North 

^ From Qr. kyklotf a circle. 

' Not directly, because they are deflected as explained on p. 40. 
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American coast, and the typhoons of the Ghina Sea and the coasts of 
Japan, occur chiefly from July to October, and above all in August and 
September; the cyclones of the Malabar coast and the Bay of Bengal, 
chiefly in April and May, October and November ; those of the South 
Indian Ocean, and in the South Pacific Ocean between the Australian 
coast and the Low Archipelago, chiefly from December to March or 
ApriL In both hemispheres accordingly they take place mostly in the 
smnmer months, except in the Indian seas, where they are most 
prevalent about the change of the monsoons (see next paragraph). In 
the southern hemisphere the direction of rotation in a cyclonic storm 
is opposite to that experienced in the northern hemisphere. 

In many parts of the world, sea and land breezes take place on a 
large scale, alternating not by day and night, but from season to 
season. The region in which such alternating winds prevail most 
extensively and in the most marked degree is South-Eastem Asia, 
including the Eastern Archipelago and the northern part of Australia, 
throughout which the winds are known as monsoons, from the Arabic 
word for seasons. The contrast between the different seasons is most 
marked in the area to the south of about lat. 25^ N. (India, Indo- 
China, and Southern China, as well as Northern Australia and the 
Islands), where sea breezes (south-westerly, southerly, south-easterly) 
blow more or less steadily for half the year, while the sun is in the 
northern hemisphere, and the rarefaction greatest over the land, and 
land breezes during the rest of the year. Even as high as lat. 60° N. 
the seasonal changes are indicated by the predominance of sea and 
land breezes, in summer and winter respectively. South of the equator 
the monsoon winds are governed chiefly by the rarefaction and conden- 
sation in the interior of Australia. Hence the sea breeze (in the Eastern 
Archipelago and the greater part of Northern Australia a north-west 
wind, in the north-east of Australia a north-east wind) occurs while the 
sim stands high in the southern hemisphere. 

Seasonal winds of the same nature, though less constant, are 
observed in other parts of the world, as to the north-east of the Gulf of 
Mexico and of the Black Sea.^ 

The Ocean. 

The ocean is a vast body of salt water, the volume of which rela- 
tively to the land surface of the earth has already been indicated. The 
sadtness varies from thirty-three to thirty-eight parts in a thousand, 
being greatest in the trade-wind area and in inland seas like the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, where evaporation is rapid and the 

^ See pp. 266, 335. 
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bi^nx of fresh water slight. In other inland seas^ whi&re oppoeit© cou- 
ditiouB prevail^ the ealinesa is much lesa than that of the ocean. Is 
some parte of the Baltic it is only al^out aeven parte in a thousand* 

Temperatmre, — The tomperatnre of the ocean generally, ae compared 
with that of the land, is remarkable for ita uniformity. At the surface 
the mean daily range, or dllTeTence between the highest and loweet 
temperature within a single day of twenty-four hours, is not more 
than 1'^ F, in deep Beas, 4' F- in shaUow waters. The annual range 
exhibits a corresponding equability, altbough, of course, the extremes 
in this case are wider apart. There are two causeB of this very 
important geo^aphicaJ fact. (1) "Water requires a greater amouni 
of heat to raise its temperature one degree than any other substance, 
ft much greater amount than is required by the solid substanoea com- 
poeing the land surface of the earth. (2) The movements which go 
on unceasingly in the waters of the ocean, and of which some account 
nill be given preseatlyi have the effect of diBtributing and equalising 
the temperature. Another ooiiEequence of the slowness with which 
water is heated (and the like slowness with which it is cooled) is that 
the hottest and coldest months for the ocean (August and February) 
occur a month later than the corresponding months of the land surface 
of the earth, except in those maritime places where the temperatnri ia 
governed in a marked degree by marLo© influences. 

MoTements of the Ooean : Waves. — The movements of the ocean are 
aO of great importance with relation to the inhabitants of the earth, 
The most obvious of these consists in wind waves — sometimes only a 
gentle rocking and lapping, at other times ternble in their violence. 
Great difficulty exists in measuring the height of waves. The highest 
storm waves are said to measure forty -four to forty-eight feet in height, 
the average storm wave about thirty feet. The distance from crest to 
crest in the case of great waves ia said to vary from 500 feet to half a 
mile in extreme cases. With regard to the force of the waves, it i« 
recorded that at the Skerry voie Lighthouse, ofiF the west coast of 
Scotland, a mass of rock five and a half tons in weight has been hurled 
by a wave to a height of seventy 4 wo feet above the smrface of the sea, 
and a mass thirteen and a half tons in weight dislodged from a ciifT at 
a height of seventy-four feet. Such instances convey a good idea of 
the power of the waves in wearing away an exposed coast. 

Tidei. — The tides, which consist in a gradual rise and faU in the 
level of the ocean completed twice in about twenty -five hours, are 
practically important in relation to navigation, and more particularly 
in relation to the navigation of narrow seas and river mouths. In 
Donow channels the tides are not merely a rise and fall of the level, 
but a1»o a backward and forward fiow or current, and as such assifit in 
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propelling oralt now ap and now down a river ; and, moreover, have in 
some oases an important effect in preventing the formation of river bars, 
since they scour the lower part of the river bed and wash the sediment 
far out to sea, or cause it to be deposited chiefly on the river banks 
and not in mid-channeL But as a rise and fall also the tides are of 
great consequence in relation to shipping, as enabling vessels of large 
burden to ascend the estuaries' of rivers to a considerable distance, so 
as to fjBkcilitate the growth of great seaports in perfectly sheltered 
positions easily accessible on the land side as well as by sea. Great 
Britain and the shores of the North Sea are peculiarly favoured in 
respect of tidal influences, the tide rising in these waters to an 
exceptional height, as wiU be understood when the rise and faU of the 
tide is explained. 

The tides are due to the attraction of the sun and moon on the 
earth, but chiefly that of the moon. If it were the whole amount of 
attraction exercised by the sun or moon on the earth that gave rise to 
the tides, then the influence of the former would be by far the greater ; 
but it is not the whole amount of the attraction in either case that has 
the effect in question, but the difference between the attraction of 
either upon the solid (or at least rigid) globe and that exercised on the 
movable body of waters on its surface. The waters swell up in a 
great wave on tlie side nearest the moon, because they are pulled more 
strongly towards the moon than the solid globe is. Those on the 
opposite side get heaped up likewise, because the solid globe is, as it 
were, pulled away from them. Two great waves are thus caused 
simultaneously by the action of the moon, and the course of the tides 
(the period and height of their rise and fall) depends chiefly on the 
phases of the moon. The influence of the sun is principally manifested 
in increasing the height of the tidal waves at new moon (when the sun 
and moon are on the same side of the earth and reinforce each other 
by pulling in the same direction), and at full moon (when they are on 
opposite sides and reinforce each other in another way, the sun*B near 
wave being increased by the moon's distant one, the stm's distant wave 
by the near wave of the moon). The tides with an exceptionally great 
rise and fall, which occur every fortnight at new and full moon, are 
known as Spring Tides, those with a very small rise and fall, which 
occur at half moon (thus also fortni<;htly), are called Neap Tidea 

In mid-ocean the height of the great tidal wave is much less than 
on the coast, and especially where the sea becomes gradually shallower 
as the coast is approached. In mid-Pacific it is only about three feet, 
in mid-Atlantic about twelve feet. The effect of a shallowing coast is 

i The tenn estucay, from Lat. oeshu, the tide, is properly applied to the wide 
mouths of rivers exposed to tidal action. 
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to retard the progress of the wave, so that the advancing waters over- 
take those in front and cause them to he heaped np. The shallow 
bank on which the British Isles lie ^ thus serves to increase the height 
of the Atlantic wave, and this effect is enhanced in certain funnel- 
shaped estuaries or g^lfs, where the wave is more and more retarded 
as it advances.'^ In the Bristol Channel, which has the highest tides in 
the British Isles, or indeed in Europe, there is sometimes a difference 
of more than forty feet between high and low water at spring tides ; in 
Cmnberland Basin, at the head of Fundy Bay, between New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia (where are the highest tides in the world), the extreme 
difference is as much as seventy feet. In the case of the Bristol 
Channel the effect is partly due to the fact that two tidal waves unite 
to advance np the Channel at once. The wave from the Atlantic 
breaks into branches on the south coast of the British Isles. One 
branch passes round the North of Ireland, and at the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel meets and combines with a second branch belonging 
to the next tidal wave, about twelve and a half hours later. 

Inland seas like the Mediterranean or the Baltic have scarcely any 
tide. Their narrow mouths prevent them from sharing in the tides of 
the ocean, and the volume of water in them is too small for them to 
have considerable tides of their own. There are few points in the 
Mediterranean where the tides reach three feet in height, few in the 
Baltic with tides of even one foot. The smallest body of water in the 
world in which tides have been ascertained to exist is Lake Michigan, 
where the highest rise at Chicago even in spring tides is only about 
three inches. 

Currentii.-- With reference to the habitability of the earth, by four the 
most important movements of the ocean are its currents, chiefly owing 
to their effect on climate. The currents principally concerned in these 
effects are surfouse currents ; but a consideration of these requires us to 
pay attention to another great movement of the waters of the ocean. 
The movement referred to is the gradual in-creeping of a vast body of 
cold water from the polar regions towards the equator, a movement 
whose existence, long surmised on the ground of observationF of deep- 
sea temperature, has been clearly proved by the numerous additional 
observations that have been taken in recent years. These observa- 

* See p. 160. 

' It ma8n>e carefully noted that the advance of the tidal wave is different from 
the upward 6ow in a tidal river. The advance of the wave is indicated by the 
period of high water — that is, the time at which the crest of the tidal wave reaches 
ft particular place ; bat the river continues to flow upwards for a considerable time 
after bifirh water, as it continues to flow downwards for some time after low 
WfttW. 
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tionB have shown (1) that all the deeper parts of the ocean in 
free commnnication with the surrounding waters (from about 1,600 
fathoms downwards) are oeoupied by a layer of ice-oold or nearly ioe- 
oold water (31^''-85° Fahr.) ; (2) that inland seas (like the Mediterranean) 
and isolated depression basins out off from the surrounding waters by 
a submarine ridge have bottom temperatures either corresponding to 
the mean winter surface temperature of the place, or the same 
temperature as that of the water at the level of the ridge ; (8) that 
submarine banks or islands cause the cold waters to rise nearer the 
surface (they being, as it were, forced up by the obstruction) ; and (4) 
that the colder waters rise nearer the surface about the equator than 
they do even at a distance of from 80** to 85** on either side. 

All these fSftcts are explicable only on the supposition above stated, 
and we may hence assume that there is a slow but steady inflow of 
cold water from the polar regions to the neighbourhood of the equator, 
where the meeting streams rise towards the siurface. The surface 
currents, on the other hand, mainly result in a transference of water 
from the equatoricd regions towards the poles. 

In the case of the chief surface cnrrents there is little doubt that 
the prime movers are the winds ; and hence in the domain of the most 
constant winds of the globe — the trade-winds — there are in both the 
great oceans two westerly ^ surface currents known as the North and 
South Equatorial Currents, in the Indian Ocean only the latter of the 
two. .By means of these currents the waters are driven up against the 
eastern shores of the opposite continents or the islands lying off them, 
and are hence compelled to take another direction. Part of the water 
consequently returns eastwards, forming what is known as the Equa- 
torial Counter-current, which in the two great oceans is between the 
north and south equatorial currents, in the Indian to the north of the 
only direct trade-wind current. Part of the water passes, however, 
obliquely to the north and south along the eastern shores of the 
continent. Now here we may note an important consequence of the 
disposition of land and water. In the Atlantic the eastern shoulder of 
South America lies to the south of the equator and under the influence 
of the south equatorial current, so that a considerable portion of its 
waters is deflected northwards along with other waters derived from 
the north current, and, owing to the contraction of the Atlantic towards 
the north, the benefit of this gain of warm water is confined within a 
limited area, within which it is all the more appreciable. The benefit, 
too, is almost confined to the eastern shores of the North Atlantic 
basin, which are consequently more favoured than any other part of 
the world in the same latitude. 

^ GurrenU are named (nnlike winds) from the direction in which they flow. 
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To understand tbia we mnst trace the subBequent conne of tliese 
ecjuatorial waters. A large body of these waters enters the Gulf of 
Mexico, and being there deflected to the north-eaat, mingled with other 
water, quits the ^^ulf at the strait between Ckiba and Florida as a 
awift,' narrow,^ WQjnn,' current of deep blue* water, called the Gulf 
Btreajn^ which thence proceeds north-eagtwardfir Hhailowing, spreading 
out, and finally breaking up into branches (a marine delta) as it 
advauces. As a distinct current it comes to etn end between loug, 30° 
and 40° W., but a great deal of its waters is swept north-eastwards to 
tlie shores of Europe and Iceland (Gulf Stream Drift) under the in- 
liuence of the prevailing south-westerly winds ; a portion, however, 
returning Bouthwards along the coast of Porbugai and North* Weal 
Africa.^ 

The south-west branch from the south equatorial current of the 
Atlantic is much feebler, and there are no currents elsewhere which 
have anything like the same effect as the Gulf Stream in high latitudes. 
In the Pacific the current which answers to the Gulf Stream, known 
by the Japanese name of Euro Si wo, or Bark* Stream, is the most 
important, but is colder than the Gidf Stream. In this ocean also the 
oonfigm-ation of the continent is fftvonrable to the transference of » 
considerable body of warm water by drift; currents to the north-east 
shores of the basm (north-west coast of America), but the benefit 
derived therefrom is leas than on the corresponding shores of Europe 
for the reasons akeady indicated. Like the Gulf Stream, the Euro 
Siwo gives off a return branch that proceeds southwards, this branch 
bringing relatively colder water which sMrts the coaata of California. 

Though the principal surface currents are equatorial in their origin, 
oold surface currents are by no means wanting^ and, as regards the 
action of these also, the northern heniisphere is greatly favoured as 
compared with the southern through the di&po&ition of land and water. 
The onl}^ inipoi-taot surface current from tlie Arctic aeas proceeds from 
Davis Strait along the east cotiat of North America. It is known is 
the Labrador current, and advances southwards between the Gulf 
Stream and the coast of the United States, where it is known as the 
Cold Wali, on account of the sharp distinction in temperature between 
ita bright green waters and the blue waters of the Gulf Stream. The 

^ About four tnilefl an hour. ' Aboat thirty milea wide, 

B Above 80^ Fahr. 

^ The depth of colour due to the high degree of saltnesa, and that again to th« 
great amount of evaporAtioa from tBe warm water, 

^ Within the axea round which the currents belonging to thia ayslein dow lies 
what i» known a^ the SarffoMSo Sea^ where the surface of the ocean is thickly 
Etrewu with a doating sejiweed. 

* That is, dark blue, S«e Nobe 4. 
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shallow Behring's Strait doed not admit any cold current to the Pacific 
Ocean ; but, on the other hand, no less thau three cold surface currents 
take their origin in the Sea of Okhotsk, in the north-east of Asia — one 
skirting the west coast of Kamtchatka and passing southwards by the 
Eurile Islands, and one on each side of the island of Sakhalin. 

But in the more open seas of the south the cold currents are very 
important. Everywhere beyond 45^ S. the waters of the Southern 
Ocean appear to be drifting north-eastwards, and on the western coast 
of all the great land-masses of the south (South America, Africa, 
Australia) this drift is continued in the form of a cold current proceed- 
ing northwards. The most important of these is the Humboldt or 
Pemvlan current, which advances along the west coast of South America 
to 4* S. The presence of this cold water is now, however, ascribed by 
many to the rise of water from below to replace the surface water 
drifted westwards by the trade-winds. 

Local currents are often produced at the mouths of inland seas from 
different causes. Through the excess of evaporation over rainfall and 
over the influx of rivers in the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea, there 
are inflow currents at the Straits of Gibraltar and Bab-el-Mandeb to 
make good the loss of water which thus ensues ; and for the opposite 
reason there are outflow currents at the mouth of the Baltic (Kattegat) 
and Black Sea (Bosporus). In each case, however, there is a deeper 
current in the opposite direction, no doubt due to the diflerences in 
saltuess between the communicating seas. There are numerous other 
local currents which it is not always easy to explain, but which oftei 
have important effects through the sediment which they carry extend- 
ing the coast-line seawards and silting up harbours.* Coasts directly 
exposed to currents carrying much sediment are generally flat and 
bordered by shallow seas, often lined with sand-dunes, and hence not 
easily accessible to shipping ; while rocky coasts, on the other hand, 
are generally bordered by deep seas and have numerous creeks and 
natural havens. 

Marine Life. — In the sea, as on land, the greatest variety of animal 
and vegetable life is found within the tropics, species becoming less 
numerous towards the poles. In the sea, animal life is everywhere 
much more abundant and varied than vegetable, and it extends to a 
much greater depth. Even the lower forms of Algse (the group to 
which most s^a-plants belong) do not extend below 250 fathoms, while 
animals have been dredged up even from a depth of 8,000 fathoms. 
Among the forms derived from these dark deeps a large number are 
phosphorescent — emit a li^ht of their own. The effect of the uniform 
deep-sea temperatures on the life of the waters is worthy of note, inas- 

1 See pp. 181-2, p. 364 (top). 
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much as it enables some species of whales, tot example, to Uvo in all 
parts of the ooean. 

The ooeEUiio oirculation is of iiBportance to ocean life in several 
respects. In the first place it is chiedj by means of the vertical c£ir* 
onlation — that is, the sinking of cold polar waters from the aiirface to 
the bottom (to nse ^gmn at the eqiiator) — that oxyj^'en^ which ie as 
necessary to Hfe in the oceao as on the land, is carried down to great 
depths ; and the comparative dearth of life in the Mediterranean, for 
infitance, is explained as a ooBBequenoe of the BobuiiLfine ridge at its 
month shutting out the bottom waters of the Atlantic and so linaitmg 
the supply of oxygen. Secondly, almost all the fishes eituaBivelj used 
for food (cod, herring, &o.) inhabit cold water, and &tq bronght in 
hnmenae profusion by cold currents to lower latitudes than they would 
otberwise reach, as to the shores of Newfoundland in North America, 
Tezo and Korea in the east of Asia, Table Bay in the fiouth-wefit of 
A&ica. 

Climate. 

Under this head three subjects are considered \ temperatTirei rainfeU, 
and lalubrity. On the distribution of temperature and rainfall over the 
surface of the earth much light is thrown by facts that have been 
mentioned already. Near the begicming of this Introduction it waa 
explaiaed why temperature m on the whole higher within the tropics 
than elsewhere. There also temperature is on the whole most equable 
throughout the year, becau&e in that zone the variations in the height 
of the 8un are less^ especially in very low latitudes.' 

The torrid zone is also on the whole the region of the greatest 
rainfall, which is a natural consequence of the nature and origin of 
rain. The source of rain is vapour or invisible moisture in the air, 
and the vapour is due to evaporation, or the conversion into an invisible 
form of water (snow or ice), a prooesa always going on over the surface 
of the globe, and especially over the ocean. Though the proceaa goes 
on even at freezing temperatures, evaporation ie hastened by heat, and 
is always greatest where heat is greateat, ^nd hence most rapid In 
tropical seas. To condense or render viaible this vapour, cold is neces- 
sary ; but even in the torrid zone that cold is found in the higher 
regtons of the atmosphere, to which the moisture is drawn up by 
ascending ourrents of warm air* The vapour ie first condensed inta 
ciouda, which consist of minute drops of water (hence elevated rEusts)^ 



1 Except on the bordera of the loTrld zone the enn la to be s««n at midday i 
times to the north, sometimes to the south, of every place within that zone, and th« 
▼ariatioaa in the height of th€ sun are consequently leea than wh^re for half the 
jK&r its position at midday is always becoming forther north, for the other half of 
the year fortber nouth^ an It do«« everywbpre oat^ida of the torrid sooe. 
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ooTt when very high, of partdoles of ice. The necensity for a oertain 
amonnt of cold to produce condensation is an important fact to hear in 
mind in considering the distribution of rainfall. The greater the cold 
the less the amonnt of moisture that can remain as vapour in the 
atmosphere. Hence it is that all parts of the earth where the rainfall 
is very deficient are such as have, at least, very warm sununers, for 
where the atmosphere is very cold even a small amount of moisture 
will be condensed. Hence, too, on the other hand, even in the torrid 
zone, the trade- wind region has very little rain, for, great as the evapora- 
tion is, the winds are always carrying the moisture onwards to latitudes 
where still more vapour can be retained without condensation. The 
belt of calms and variable winds between the trade-wind belts is that 
in which the most regular tropical rains occur. In it heavy rains 
take place daily, but, as generally happens in tropical climates, the 
rain fSalls in deluges ^ when it does fall, but not for long together. 

Such are the most general facts regarding the distribution of rain- 
fall and temperature over the globe ; but the circumstances that modify 
that distribution are of even greater interest, if not of greater impor- 
tance. And with regard to the modifying circumstances there is one 
e:eneral fact to be borne in mind, that it is the winds which are the direct 
carriers both of temperature and moisture from one part of the earth to 
another. The modifying circumstances accordingly are those which 
affect the amount of heat and moisture which the winds carry. Of 
these there are three of sufficient consequence to be taken into account 
even in the briefest outline of the present subject. These are (1) the 
general relations of sea and land ; (2) ocean currents ; and (3) super- 
ficial configuration. 

(1) Effects of the Belations of Sea and Land. — (a) As regards tempera- 
ture, the sea being more slowly heated and cooled than the land,' 
regions under the influence of sea breezes have a more equable tem- 
perature than those in the interior of continents removed &om such 
influences. This is shown in the most instructive manner on charts 
indicating the average or mean temperature of different parts of the 
globe by means of isothermal lines — that is, lines connecting places 
having the same mean temperature for particular periods (as the whole 
year, the winter or smnmer months, the months of January and July 
&c.) A comparison of the isothermal lines for January and July in 
the north temperate zone is what brings the fact now dwelt on most 
prominently into view, showing at a glance that the former isothermals 
(those for the coldest month) rise, while those for the hottest month 
sink on both sides towards the sea. In other words, they show that when 

1 Mostly in the afternoon and eveninfc, when the power of the son has 
declined. ^ See above, p. 48. 
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ire proceed inland from eitHer coaat on th© same parallel of Imtitnde we 
come to places that have greater cold in the depth of winter, greater 
heat in the heipfht of summer, than those from which we atart^ 

(6) As regards nJnfall, regione eipoaed to winds from relatively warm 
seas have abundant rain. Hence it is that| eixcept where monotaina 
LQtervene, all parts of the earth m which monsoon winds prevail have 
abundant rains during the HumMiar of the rSBpectiye regions (in opposite 
seasons accordiBgly in the northern and sonthem hemispheres), Mid 
that the rains are ndost plentiful where they oome firom ti^pioal seas 
(India, Indo- China, Eastern ArchipelagOf north of AustraJia).. 

(2) Efffiflts of Marine GnrrentB. — These are naost marked where the 
temperature of the current is conaiderablj diirerent &om the average 
tempers tmre of the latitude. Hence tlii warm current! whiek liave the most 
note worth J effeot in tMs respeci ars ths Gulf Stream Drift and Emro Siwo 
Drift, and more especially the former. The effeal of these currents is, 
on the one hand, to equalise the temperature of the west coasts of 
Europe and North America in a much more marked degree than is 
done by the mere proxknity of the aea^ and, on the other hand^ to 
supply the same coasts with plenteous rains, which &11 all the year 
ronnd, but chiefly during the autumn and winter montlifl* The equalis- 
ing of the temperature is chiefly the result of the raising of the tempera- 
ture of winter by the prevaOing south-west windsi which have their 
temperature maintained by the warm currents over which they blow. 
But it must also be remembered that the summer is cooled not only in 
consequence of the sea being everywhere in that season colder than the 
land, but also through the prevalence of clouds which keep off the heat o( 
the sun. The abundance of rain is due to the relatively great amount 
of evaporation over the warm geas, and its greater abundance m 
autumn and winter to the fact that there is then the greatest difTerenoft 
between the temperature of sea and Ian J, 

A moist, mUd, and equable climate is thus the characteristio of the 
regions under the influence of the currents above named, and in the 
latitudes to which they belong the extremes of temperature increase 
and the rainfall on the whole diminishes as we go eastwards, until we 
approach the eastern shores, where again an eqnsJising efTect is 
observable to a comparatively slight extent* The easterly increase in 
the cold of winter is especially marked, and the part of the habitable 
land smrface of the globe where the greatest cold is experienced hes 
near the north-east of the broader of the two great land masses of the 
northern hemisphere. 

The cold Gurrejit which has the most marked effsot on oHmate is tbs 
Bumbaldl or Ferovinn earrsnt, which adTances so far within the tropic 
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of Oaprioom on the west coast of South America.^ Similar bnt leas 
marked effects are noticed in the west of Africa and Anstralia, where 
corresponding currents are found. 

(8) The effect of superflcial conilgiiratioB on climate is shown in 
various ways, (a) In the first place, mountains often act as barriers 
to winds, and cut off the regions behind them from the temperature and 
moisture which they carry.' In the case of rainfehll the effect of a 
mountain barrier is eyen more marked than in the case of temperature, 
because mountains (or the edge of a plateau), in compelling rain- 
bearing winds which strike against them to ascend to higher and 
colder regions of the atmosphere, cause most of their moisture to be 
condensed on the side exposed to the wind. The highest rainfalls are, 
therefore, always met with in elevated regions, and mountains, even when 
tax in the interior of a continent, often have their position pretty ^ell 
determined on a rainfiGJl map through the indication of a higher rainfall 
where they are situated. Especially is this the case when tiieir general 
direction is at right angles to the prevailing rain-bearing winds. 

(() The effect of elevation in lowering temperature has already 
been alluded to incidentally more than once, and is a fiBtct familiar to 
almost every one. The effect is due to several causes. (1) Air is 
heated with greater quickness in proportion to its density. The rarity 
of the air at great elevations is therefore unfiavourable to its tempera- 
ture. The effect of the sun*s rays on the ground or any object on 
which they shine directly is not diminished by the elevation. At the 
height of 10,000 feet in the Himalayas, Hooker on one occasion 
observed the temperature to rise to 132*' Fahr. when shaded snow dose 
by was at a temperature of 22*'. (2) Air at any elevation receives very 
little heat from the direct rays of the sun. Almost all its heat is 
derived from the ground, partly by direct contact, but mainly through 
the dark rays' which are reflected from the surface of the earth; and 
hence not only is the temperature greater or less in accordance with 
the elevation, but also in accordance with the nature of the ground (its 
power of absorbing or reflecting heat). For this reason, too, the 
decrease in temperature with elevation is the more rapid the more 
isolated a mountain is— most rapid of all in balloon ascents. (8) Air 
is more readily heated the greater the amount of vapour it contains, 
since vapour absorbs the heat of the dark rays to an enormously 
greater extent than dry air ; and, as a rule, the lower the devatioa 
the greater is the amount of vapour present. The presence of vapour 
is of special importance in preventing the loss of heat by night, and 
hence dry regions even on plains are subject to great extremes of 

1 See p. 48. « See pp. 155, 157, 225, 244, n. 2, 260, 266, and oomp. p. 326. 
' That ii, rayi of heat unaccompanied by li^ht. 
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temperature by night and day, which has this advantage, that during 
the oold nights the ground becomes so chilled that what moistnre 
there is near the snr&ce becomes deposited in the form of dew. 

On acconnt of the variations in the oiromnstanoes affecting the de- 
erease of temperature with elevation, the rate of decrease varies so much 
that no general rule can be given with regard to it. On a very general 
average the rate of decrease is about 1° Fahr. for every 800 feet of ascent 

The Snow-line. — Whatever the rate of decrease may be, it is every- 
where sufficiently rapid to allow of the existence in all latitudes of 
mountains which rise above a limit beyond which their sides are clothed 
winter and summer with snow — the limit shortly called the snow-line. 
Even in the torrid zone near the equator a mountain 16,000 feet in 
height rises beyond that limit. The elevation of this line does mdeed 
depend largely on temperature, and more particularly on the tempera- 
ture of the hottest months, but is not determined by that exclusively. 
The moisture of the climate has a marked effect upon it and where 
more snow falls in the course of the year on the sunny ihan on the 
shady slopes of a mountain range, the former side, which usually has 
the higher, may have the lower snow-line, as on the Himalayas.* 

One advantage of this accumulation of snow on mountains con- 
sists in this, that it affords a partial protection of the valleys from 
floods ; but this advantage is not the sole one. Below the snow-Hue the 
winter cloak of snow is necessary to preserve many of the so-called alpine 
plants from a greater cold, which would destroy them; and it need 
scarcely be added that it has a similar advantage in plains that have a 
regular winter garment of the same nature. It is in consequence of 
this protection that winter wheat can be grown in Canada and the 
Canadian North- West, while it cannot be grown in the south-east of 
Russia, where the dryness of the aii-. and the consequent scantiness of 
the snowfall, leaves the seed exposed to the rigours of the winter frosts. 

Glaciers. — In the folds or high-lying valleys of snow-clad moun- 
tains the snow graduaUy sinks through the pressure from above, and, 
after passing through a stage' in which it is composed of large granules 
which are neither ice nor snow (due to melting by day and freezing by 
night), at last gets consolidated into a mass of ice, called a glacier. 
The behaviour of a glacier is highly remarkable. Solid as it is, and 
rigid and brittle as we know ice in small lumps to be, the glacier moves 
slowly downwards like a river. It moves, that is to say, quicker at 
the surface than at the bottom, quicker in the middle than at the sides, 
quicker towards the inside of concave bends in its course than towards 
the opposite side. The rate of motion, however, is so slow as to amount 
in the Alps to only a few inches per day. The mode of its motion is 

1 See p. 6dy o. 'In this stage known m nM (French), oi Jim (German). 
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difficult to explain, but it is Imo'^vn that even below the freezing-point 
ice can be jnelted by extreme pressure and tliafc the water will at once 
freeze again ^vhen the pressure is removed ; and it is also known that 
fragments of ice readily get re-frozen into a soUd lump. Most probably, 
therefore, the motion which makes a glacier appear as if it were com- 
posed of a very thick or viscoua fluid, is due to crushing or melting of 
the ice at dillerent places, and to the melted parts freezing again, or 
the crushed parts becoming re -consolidated when they have escaped 
from the action of the crushing or melting force. The level to which 
a glacier may descend depends (Uke the snow -line) upon the tempera- 
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Fig. 14.— AJICTIC ICEBBKOS. 

ture and the amount of moisture by which it is led, but it is usually 
thousands of teat below the limit of ptirpetual &now. 

Slow m the motion of a glacier is, so great is their mass (hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of feet thick), that glaciers must be reckoned 
as agents of no little importance in w^earing away the land* They 
round off the jnequalitieB in the surface of their bed, scratch the rocks, 
and brtiise the smaller fragments against one another, and press the 
soft niEiterials of their bed into a tnugh clay. From an ice-ciivern all 
their lower end almost iu variably ir^siies an ice -cold turbid stream 
(glacier milk), the solid matter in which is in part an evidence of the 
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grinding aotion of the glaoior mass. Yet this solid matter !s ha from 
being wholly due to the grinding of the glacier on its bed. Much of it 
comes from above. By the process already explained frosts oanse 
great quantities of matter to be poured down upon the surface of the 
glacier from the rocks which bound and surmount it, and the finer 
matter is washed down by the rains and melted ice, which chiefly feed 
the stream at the bottom, through the numerous fissures by which the 
glacier is traversed. The larger fragments remain at the sides of the 
glaciers, forming moraines.' Where two glaciers from two adjoining 
valleys unite, a middle moraine is formed by the union, and in the end 
many of these fragments are strewn at the foot of the glacier, where 
they form an end moraine. From the existence of such deposits at 
levels fcr below their present ones (as well as from other signs), it is 
known that at some remote period (yet geologically a recent one) 
glaciers in many parts of the world covered an enormously greater 
extent than they do now.^ 

Icebergs and Ocean Ice. — Where (in high latitudes) glaciers descend 
below the water's edge in sufidciently deep water, their ends get broken 
off, and float away as icebergs, which also have in certain parts of the 
world an important effect on climate. From the mode of their origin 
it will be observed that they are composed of fresh-water ice, and 
in computing their true size the relative weight of fresh-water ice and 
sea-water must be taken into account. The difference in weight 
between these two substances is such that only from one-tenth to one- 
ninth of the whole mass of an iceberg rises above the surface. The 
actual depth below the surface depends largely on the form of the ice- 
berg, biit has been found in certain cases by actual observation to be 
more than eight-ninths of the total height. In the case of regular flat- 
topped icebergs (very common in the Southern Seas), it may be always 
assumed that that proportion of the height is beneath the surface. How 
vast then must be the bulk of a glacier three miles long, and about 200 
feet high, such as was seen during the Challenger expedition 1 

From tlie high latitudes where they take their birth, icebergs are 
drifted into lower latitudes by the cold currents which issue from 
Arctic and Antarctic Seas, and hence the set of these currents has on 
important effect on their distribution. Owing to the general north- 
easterly drift of the waters of the Southern Seas, icebergs may be 
encountered in comparatively low latitudes at many places in the 
south, but in the north they are confined to the western parts of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It is only in these parts that they 

^ See cut, p. 203. 

' At this period, known as the Ice Age, the greater part of the British Isles 
appears to have been covered with ice, in some places thousands of feet thick. 
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deseend below 4Sf N., whereas they may be fsdlen in with at 4(y* S^ of 
even lower, everywhere in the South Atlantic Ocean. 

The freezing of salt water takes place at a lower temperature than 
that of fresh— about 29^ Fahr., instead of 82^— and the ice when formed 
b different, in composition from the water of the ocean, which in 
freezing manages to get rid of a good deal of its salt. It is met with 
in various forms. When covering vdde snrfEUses it is called field-iee ; a 
large floating mass is called a floe ; pieces of broken ice closely crowded 
together constitute pack-ice ; and when floating about more freely in 
the direction in which they are carried by currents, they are known as 
drift-iee. The greater cold of the eastern shores of the Old World, as 
compared VTith those of the New, allows of the freezing of the China Sea 
below latitude 40°, while in North America the most southerly sea that 
freezes is the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about eight or ten degrees &rther 
north. In both of these cases, however, the freezing is promoted by 
the exceptional freshness of the waters. 

Salnteity. — The healthiness of a climate depends on such a variety 
of circumstances that little of a general nature can be said on this 
subject. A healthy climate for the natives of the region is often 
unhealthy for the natives of other regions. All low-lying tropical lands 
are more or less unhealthy for Europeans, and in warm countries 
generally, whether tropical or outside of the tropics, stagnant water is 
peculiarly unhealthy, producing malaria, and rendering the inhabitants 
Gable to fever and ague. 

Vegetation and Animal Life. 

The vegetation of the land surface of the earth often has a distinct 
stamp in accordance with the physical features, and the nature of the 
animal life is greatly affected by the vegctaticn. Heat and moisture 
are the conditions most favourable to vegetable life ; the most luxuriant 
vegetation, therefore, is to be found in the moister parts of the torrid zone 
(the valley of the Amazon and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago), 
and the moister and warmer parts of the monsoon area. Dense forests, 
composed of an almost endless variety of trees and filled with an even 
greater variety of vegetable life of other kinds, are characteristic in all 
these regions, except where there are thickly inhabited plains. Trees 
even advance into the ocean, forests of mangroves lining coasts within 
and near the tropics for hundreds of miles together, especially about 
the mouths of rivers. Palms are also highly characteristic, about a 
thousand different kinds being found within liie tropics, and none far 
beyond their limits. Almost equally characteristic among animals are 
moskeyst parrots, and termites or white ants, the last of which are 
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tembie devastatorB, and id some placesT from the ravages which they 
commit among wocMlwork, compel the inhabitaiits to build hoiisea o£ 
Buch light BtructurG that they can easiJy be restored when their timbers 
have been hollowed out bj these insects. 

In the temperate zones the variety of vegetation diminlEiies, and in 
the cultivated parts of those regions the forests are for the moat part 
confined to the mountains. There they are of use, like snow, hi 
arresting the moisture and thns helping to protect the river valleys 
firom inundation, as well as to prevent mountain pastures from being 
washed away by the violence of the rains. Still fm'ther norths forests, 
less varied still in their character, being now chieflv com|>osed of pines 
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and firs, again cover the plains, and are haimted by fur- bearing auimala„ ' 
Trees, ahmbs, and herbs all in turn disappear, until at last on the \ 
borders of the Arctio seas the only vegetation consists of mo^scB and 
lichens, uniform in their character, but often rich, splendid, and highly 
varied in colouring. 

Characteristic changes are likewise observed if we pass to warm but 
arid regions. In steppei. grasses and lily -like plants^ which by means of 
their thick matted roots and their large miderground bulbs are enabled 
to withstand long periods of drought, are the prevailing vegetation ; 
and hence burrowing animals which feed on these roots and bulbs are 
among the characteristic fauna (the bobak in South Russia, the prairie- 
dog in North America, the vizcacha in South America)* Above ground, 
fleet-footed antelopes, horses, oxen, &c., graze the herbage, and these are 
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followed by the camivoroua aniinjils which make them their prey. In 
the vegetation of dry regionfl, trees and hushes with thick leathery 
leaves, with f cshy stems and pricMeSi like the cactuses of the interior 
of America and the euphorbias of Africa, are also obaracteristio. lo 
deserts where there is any vegetation at all it is mostly composed of 
prickly plants (on which only the camel can feed) ; and in salt steppes 
the chief covering of the ground consists of pale green lierhs (salt- 
bush, Ac.), which sometimes aJTord good fodder for sheep and cattle. 

The increase in cold with elevation causes similar changes in vej^Q- 
(ation to be obeerved in asoending a mountain to those which are seen 
in going from lower to higher latitudes. A snow-clad tropical mountain 
exhibits all the varieties of vegetable Life met with between the equator 
and the Arctio EegioiiB. 

Man, 

The vigorous vegetation of ihe moister parts of the torrid zone is 
m itself unfavourable to the development of man, leaving little room 
fur human habitations ; while the enervating effect of the heat and the 
ease with which food can be obtained from the vegetable kingdom, cause 
bim to be little disposed to contend with nature so as to keep down the 
aggressive plant life. Hence the island of Java and some parts of 
flouthem India are the only regions of the torrid zone in which the 
density of the population approaches that of the more populous districts 
of Europe. Both of these countries, it should be observed^ are now 
under European control. In Java the present density of population 
is a direct consequence of European (Dutch) management; and though 
southern India may have had a tolerably dense population before it 
came imder British in^uencei it must be noted that the greater part of 
that region suffers rather from a deficiency than from an excess of 
moieture. The oldest civilisations of which we have any record arose 
in the warmer parts of the temperate zone, and were in some cases 
(Assyria, Babylon, Egypt) assisted in their growth by regular inunda- 
tions, which fertilised the ground and faoLLitated irrigation. The colder 
parts of the temperate zone, where the most advanced civihsations 
are now foundi had to a large extent to be made ht for human habiia- 
iion by the clearing of forests and the draining of marshes,^ and the 
seeds of civiliBation were planted there by people who had become 
powerful in warmer and drier regions, Rome laid the foimdation of 
the higher forms of civilisation throughout a great part of Europe^ 
both in the warmer and the cooler and moister regions ; and even 
where it did not do so directly its eiample was, no doubt, directly or 
indirectly, of great importance in promoting that development elsewhere. 

In particular, 16 lb to Borne that (Southern and western Europe owed 
1 See [K 104 (under ForestaV 
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the first oonstraotion of many of their chief roads, for road -making waa 
one of the principal means adopted by that power for the spread of 
her own civilisation. Boads, indeed, are an essential condition of the 
maintenance of a dense population wherever there is not an exceptional 
abundance of waterways. 

The ease with which a country can be supplied with roads is ac- 
cordingly a circumstance of great importance with reference to the 
growth of its population, and this does not depend solely on the super- 
ficial configuration. Mountainous countries present one obstacle to 
road-making too obvious to need pointing out ; but vast level plains 
may present obstacles of another kind, as in the plains of Hungary, 
where there is an entire absence of road-making material, and in tiiose 
of Bussia and Siberia, where, in addition to that deficiency, extensive 
marshes or soft ground offer further difGlculties. Hence in such 
countries the construction of railways in quite modem times is a £sM)t 
of peculiar importance. The railways (as well as the roads) of 
mountainous countries show the importance of superficial configura- 
tion by the way in which their course marks out the lowest levels and 
the easiest slopes. And here we may note that the importance of rivers 
with regard to communication does not lie solely in their navigability, 
but largely arises firom this: that the valleys which they, with the 
help of rain and other denuding agents, have made for themselves 
often contain the routes along which roads and railways are most 
easily carried. 

Hie Growth and Position of Towns. — ^Where a dense population exists, 
it is in some places pretty equally distributed over the surface, in others 
congregated to a great extent in large towns. Each town has its own 
hifltory, and though the growth of all towns must depend more or less 
on physical features, the conditions that favour their growth are so 
varied that it is impossible to say why certain towns should be in 
certain places without taking that history into account.^ Nevertheless 
there are one or two general fiEicts of interest which it is well to bear in 
mind regarding the growth and position of towns. 

Most towns, whatever their subsequent history maybe, are originally 
centres of trade. They arise in places where it is most convenient for 
the products of a district to be collected in order to be sent out again 
in other directions to the places where they are required. Hence it 
is that in new countries with a one-sided industry, like the United 
States and the British colonies of America and Australia, which are 
ohiefiy engaged in the production of food and raw materials, large 

1 The moditicatiuiis which mui himself makes in the physical features of the 
globe have in many cases an important influence on the position of towns. It is 
for this reason, among others, that many of the chief towns of Koman Britain no 
longer have the importance which they once had. 
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quan tides of which they mnet send to Etirope in order to Eiipply 
themselves thence with maDufactnred articles^ large tovm^ have grown 
up with extraordinary rapidity (Chicago, BL Irorais, San Francisco, 
Melbourne, Sydney), 

When the positions most generally occupied by towns are con- 
sideredj the influence of trad© in promoting their growth may be 
observed under most of the heads under TvHch these positions may be 
eiAflsified. 

(1) Out of 233 towns which, according to recent returns or catimatea, 
had a population of not less than 100^000, 102 are seaports— either 
situated on the sea-coast or near the mouths of rivers where they are 
nayigable for sea-going veasels. In the case of river seaportSi the 
edtnation is sometunes (a) at the highest point to which the tide rises 
(Glafigow)p (&) at the head of navigation for large vesaels (Brisbane), 
(o) at the head of navigation for smaller sea-going vessels. "The 
increase in the size of sea-going vessels in modem times has in several 
cases led to old seaports being whoOy or partly ©nperseded by newer 
ones nearer the mouth of the saine river or its estuary, as Bordeaux by 
PanillAO, Nantes by St, Naaaire, Eouen by Havre, Bremen by Bremer- 
haven ; in other caEies it has led to the arti^cial deepening of the old 
liOTt and its approaehes (Glasgow, Seville), 

(2) Of towns which are not seaportSi a large number are on navi- 
gable rivsiTB, and among these (a) many he at or near the conflueace 
of two rivers (Wentworth^ St. Louis) ; (h) many at river bends, where 
merchandise has to be landed in consequence of the change of direc- 
tion in the stream (Echnoa, Cincinnati, GsJatz, Eazao) ; (e) many at 
the lowest point at which a river can be bridged (EEda-Pest, St* Louis), 
or at some point where the nature of the banks makes the bridging 
of the river exceptionally easy (Magdeburg) ; {dj many at the head of 
navigation (Albury, Bockhampton^ Ipswich, Ulm). 

(3) Many towns (whether situated on navigable rivers or not) owe 
Ihmx importance to their situation at the meeting-place of trade routes. 
In this case they may occupy either {a) a central position in plains, 
such a position being the natnrsJ croesing-place of roads from all 
quarters (Moscow, Bokarest) ; (b) a site in a fertile valley at the foot 
of a mountain pass (Tiflis), or the point of convergence of several 
passes (Milan) ; or (c) a position on the edge of a desert across which 
caravans carry the merchandise collected &om other quarters by road^ 

Lor rivers (Damascus, Timbuktu, Harrar, Lahore, Pelhi). 
(4) In many cases facilities for defence first led to the rise of towns, 
bnt their subsequent growth is greatly af ected by their possession of 
advantages for trade such as have been pointed out. 
(5) In modem times districts rich in coal and iron have become 
the seatQ of numerous large towns engaged in large manufacturing 
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indofitries (round Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham in England ; in 
Belgium; in the Prussian provinoe of Westphalia, &c.)» and some 
towns so situated are remarkable for their rapid growth (Barrow). 

Towns once in existence (whether they owed their origin to 
advantages for trade or not) tend to grow in size for various reasons, 
and the causes of growth are generally most numerous in capitals, 
which accordingly are often very populous even where the physical 
filatures are not specially &yourable to their development. 



In the diagram on p. 68 a and b represent a section across Gentral 
Europe about the meridian of 8^ E. : a, vertical 6 times the horizontal 
scale ; b, vertical 16 times the horizontal scale, a, Col di Tenda ; 6, 
Turin ; c, Monte Bosa ; d, Mischabelhom ; e, Bhoue valley (Brieg) ; 
/, Jungfrau ; g, Aar ; h, Bhine ; i, Feldberg (Black Forest) ; j, Middle 
Bhine valley ; h, Hardt ; {, Westerwald ; m, North German plain. 

0. Section across Asia about the meridian of 87° E., from the valley 
of the Ganges to the delta of the Yenisei, a, Mt. Everest ; 6, Tibetan 
plateau ; c, Euen-lun ; d, Altyn-tagh ; 0, Tarim basm ; /, Tian-Shan ; 
g, Byelukha (Altai) ; h, Siberian plains. 

D. Section across North America about the parallel of 40*^ N., from 
the west coast to the Mississippi valley and thence south-eastwards to 
the Atlantic, a, Coast Bange ; &, Pilot's Peak (Sierra Nevada) ; c, The 
Great Basin ; d, Wahsatch Mts. ; e. Dome Peak ; /, Long's Peak ; 
g, Mississippi ; %, Ohio Biver ; i, Black Dome (Appalachian Mts.) 

■. Section across South America about the parallel of 1&* S. 
a, Misti ; b. Lake Titicaca ; 0, Sorata ; d^ Amazon Basin ; 0, g, Brazilian 
mountains (elevations uncertain) ; /, San Francisco Biver. 

The horizontal scale represents hundreds of miles for 0, D, and b, 
intervals of 20 miles for a and B. In 0, d, and s, the vertical is 80 
times the horizontal scale. In b, 0, and b, the untinted portion shows 
the height above the snow-line. The figures on the vertical scales 
indicate thousands of feet. 
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AFBIOA. 

Approximate latitudes : (Cartagena) Gape Blanco, tlie northermnost 
point of the continent, Qli° N.; north of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
(Gape Bomania), 1^ N.; (Montevideo) Gape Agolhas, tiie sontiiem- 
most point, 85° S. 

Approximate longitudes : Gape Verde to Gape Guardafdi, 17^ W. 

— srK 

Africa is a continent lying to the south of Europe, and hearing 
some resemhlance in outline to the other groat tropical continent 
of South America, inasmuch as it is broader in the north, and 
tapers towards the south, but, having a more northerly situation 
than South America, its broader part is not so entirely tropical 
as in that continent. Its total area is about eleven and a half 
million square miles, or more than three times as large as that 
of Europe ; its population is very uncertain, but it is estimated 
at upwards of 200,000,000. Misgovemment, internal wars, and 
the practice of slavery keep down the density of the population 
almost everywhere in the interior. 

The superficial features contrast markedly with those of all 
the other continents. Africa has no wide plains near the coast, 
but consists principally of plateaux, varying from about 2,000 to 
9,000 feet in height, surmounted in many places by mountain 
chains, and generally sinking pretty rapidly to the coast, where 
the strips of lowland are comparatively narrow. The principal 
mountain ranges are those of the Atlas, which run parallel to 
the western half of the Mediterranean, and the Drakensberg or 
Quathlamba Mountains, in the south-east. The principal series 
of plateaux extends from north to south towards the east side 
of the continent, and is broken only by the valley of the Zambezi 

Within a few degrees of the equator these plateaux are surmounted 
by several old volcanic cones rising above the snow-line. The highest 
are Kilimanjaro (nearly 20,000 feet) and Eenia (about 18,600 feet), both 
south of the equator, near the eastern border of the elevated region ; 
the next in height, Bnwenzori, just north of the equator, about seven 
degrees to the west (p. 273, n. 1). On these plateaux lie also a number 
of great fresh-water lakes. The largest of all is Lake Victoria Nyansa, 
or TJkerewe, on the equator, a lake estimated to have an area of about 
30,000 square miles, and hence little smaller than Lake Superior, in 
North America. To the south-west is the long and narrow Lake Tap- 
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gwiylka. ahnnt half tlie size of Victoria N) anza, and still fartlier Routh 
Lake Bangweolo. East of the latter, on a lower pjateati^ is Lake Kjaesat 
about the samti nize m Tangfliiyika, All these lakes litj witliiii the 
Bouthem half of the torrid zone, except a small portion of Yictoiia 
Nyaijza* 

All the great rivers of AMca except the Nile helong wholly 
to the tropical portion of the continent. 

The KOe, the longest of all, has its head-wnters collected by Lake 
Victoria Nyaaza, firom which it iaauoB in the north, and after touching 
the end of a smaller lake (Mwutaa^), in the north- westi wmds north- 
warils to the eastern half of the Mediterranean. From Abyssinia it 
receives two important tributaries on the ri^'ht, the lahr-el-Asrek, or so- 
called Blue Nile,^ and the Atbam, but in the lower half of its courae 
it does not receive a single tributary on either bank. The other three 
great rivers of AMea, the Niger, Congo, and Zambezi, all describe 
great cun.'eB among the interior plateaux before making their escai>e 
to the coast through the bordering mountains. The Niger, rising far 
weet, sweeps northwards, and then sooth-eaat and south, before it 
omptiea itself by a delta into the Gulf of Guinea. The Conga haa its 
head- waters collected by Lake Bangweolo 12*^ south of the <jquiitor, and 
reaches 2" north before bending southwards again to enter the Atlantio 
Ocean in about 6** south. In respect of the volume of its water dis- 
charge this river is by for the ^eatest of Afincan rivers. The 
Zamberi has numerous headwaters m a region thickly streaked with 
rivers^ partly belonging to its ba^in and partly to that of the Conf^o, 
betw^een 10 and 15° south, and after deaeribing an s curve enters t^^e 
Indian Ocean (Mozambique Channel) by a delta oppoHite thenaidtlEe 
of MadagaBcar. AH these rivers are great navigable streams, but idl 
of them have their navigation interruptedj in their lower course, by 
falls and eataraclB. In the Nile, however, these are high enough up to 
allow of nearly 8IK) miles of unimpeded navigatioB firom the mouth. 

The nature of the surface, together with other circumstancea, 
cauBes Africa, as a whole, to be very deficient in rain. It hes in 
latitudes where the atmosphere is always able to retain large 
quantities of vapour uncondensed," and, consisting like Spain 
mainly of plateaux with bordering mountains^* its interior ia in 
most parts reached only by winds that have been deprived of 
the greater part of their moisture. Hence the only regions with 

^ BotnetimM ofllled Laks Albert NyanxL To tho south- weit of this lake lie< 
&iioiher litke, dow also koown to bBluiig to the Nile boiu. Its thorss were f^rit 
parti J tmced in lS89by Stanlflj; who named it Lake Albert Edward. From its 
narth-wftat end Usuei tbe Sernliki River, which flows into Lake Albert Nyauza 
tliromgh a deep ToIIej boumded od the eaj^t by the ioHj BuwoQ^oril Moumtaint 
(apwards af 16,000 feet hifi^b}. To the aorth-eait of thb group of lakei lie« a 
group of liiJkes without visible ontleta. The largeit of thea« In Lake Radolf^ 
diuoTered in 1888, Iti water, though rich in tod^ is drinkable (lee p. 31 )« 

' Bakr u Artibio for a itrejiiii. Bahr-tl'Azrtk meani properly the turbid 
atreain, u distixigulthed from the Bahr-ef-abtad, or «rhit« (that is, clear) itream 
(of Lhe NUp itself above its conflaenoe with th\i uWiu^-ax^Y 

» de« In trad, fK 49-5fk i a««^*l'i\^ ^ 
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abundant rainfall are the western part of the equatorial area and 
narrow strips on the south and south-east coasts. Two regions ol 
exceptional drought occur, one in the north and one in the south. 

The former is the Sahara, extending from the Nile to the Atlantic, 
between the Atlas Mountains and the Eastern Mediterranean in the 
north, and the Soudan countries in the south, a region visited chiefly 
by dry winds from the Asiatic continent. Much of this vast area, 
measuring 8,000 by 900 miles, is absolute desert, sandy, stony, or 
rocky, but where there are temporary streams ^ or underground 
moisture there are inhabited oases, some of them thousands of square 
miles in extent. The other region of exceptional drought is in South- 
west Airica, north of the Orange Biver, where the dryness of the air is 
increased by a cold current which creeps along the south-west coast, 
and reduces the evaporation.^ Tliis region is known as the Kalahari 
Desert though it is in fact mainly covered with thin grass, and is 
generally visited by copious dews at night ' 

South of Sahara Hes Lake Chad, a large freshwater lake, which in 
times of flood has an outlet on the north-east to a depre<?sion incrusted 
with salt. North of Kalahari is Lake Ngami, the outlet of which 
similary loces itself sooner or later in salt lagoons.* 

The vegetatiOD and animal life of Africa answer to the climate. 
Dense lianas-bound forests occupy the moist equatorial regions, 
but the greater part of the continent capable of supporting vege- 
tation at all is occupied by grassy plains with trees only thinly 
scattered over them, or without trees at all. On these plains tall 
thick-stemmed leafless prickly euphorbias ® are in many places 
conspicuous, and in the south there is an immense variety of 
bright-flowered woody heaths. In the desert almost the only vege- 
tation consists of thorny shrubs or tufts of coarse grass ^ growing 
here and there, and in the oases the sole dependence of the people 
is the date-palm,^ which loves a sandy soil, but can suck up 
moisture by its long roots from a great depth. The principal 
cultivated grain is durrah.® 

The characteristic animals of the continent are fleet-footed 
grass-feeders, and above all antelopes, which are to be seen at 
certain times assembled in countless herds and in great variety 
along with zebras, quaggas, and other animals, at well-known 
watering places, where they are watched at evening by the lion, 
hysBua, and other beasts of prey. The swift-runniiig bird, the 
ostrich, also scours the plains, and where there are clumps of 

^ Generally known by the Arabic name of unxdit, 

• See Introd. p. 61-2. » See Introd. p. 62-8. • be« intiod. p. Zl, 

& Lianu are climbing and twining trees, such as are found in great abandan'n 
b aU troT^ioal forests. • See Introd. p. 59. ' S«» cot. £• •**»• 

• See cu^ p. 67. • See p. 273 ». i. 
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trees small trooi^s of giraffes may be seen grazing the lower 
twigs with tlie aid of tlieir long necks, or galloping from clump 
to clump across tlie country. Elephants and rliinoceroses haunt 
the forests and marshes, and hippopotamuses and crocodiles are 
found in many of the rivers. Monkeys and apes (chimpanzee 
and gorilla) are found both among trees and among roclvS,* In 
the desert the camel (single-humped) is as indispensable as a 
beast of burden as the date-polni on account of its fruit. 

The inhabitants of the north and north-east of Africa, in- 
cluding the Abyssinians (a Semitic people), Egyptians, and Ber- 
bers, as well as the Asiatic settlers, the Arabs and Jews, are all 




atruw, Alt Oasjb m FszzAJf ai:! 

markedly different from those of the south and south-west, among 
whom the Negro features are more or less prominent. Among 
these features are protruding jaws, swollen hps, projecting heels, 
a black or very daik skin, and woolly hair, all of which are most 
highly developed in the true Negroes mhabiting the region to 
the sonth-west of the Sahara. The Jews are settled in consider- 
able numbers in the Atlas States, and the Arabs are more widely 
diffused, being settled in large numbers in the north and cast, 
and havinfjf the command of the trade (largely a slave trade) of 
a great part of East and Central Africa. The Mohammedan 
religion has been introduced by the Arabs into ail North AMca, 

* Comp. South America, ju 3U^ 
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East Africa as far south as the Zanzihar coast, and into the 
Soudan states between the Nile and the Niger basin; and in 
Central Africa Mohammedanism is constantly gaming ground. 
Ancient Christian sects survive in Abyssinia and Egypt (in the 
latter country called Copts). The rest of Africa is heathen, ex- 
cept where there are European settlers (chiefly English and 
Dutch colonists in the south). 



BOUTH AFRICA. 

(From Cape Frio on the west and Cape Delgado on the east 
coast, and from the Zambezi in the interior.) 



Approximate latitudes : (Arica in Peru), Cape Frio and mouth of Zam 
bezi (La Grange Bay in West Australia, Rockingham Bay in 
Queensland), 18' South ; (Montevideo in Uruguay), Cape Agulhas 
(King George's Sound in West Australia, Adelaide in South 
Australia), 35* South. 

Extent. — South Africa — that is, the portion of the globe 
stretching from the Portuguese possessions on the east and west 
coasts, from Cape Frio to the mouth of the Zambezi down to the 
South Atlantic Ocean — although containing over three-quarters of 
a million of square miles, is but a quarter the size of the island- 
continent of Australia. The two countries have so many points 
in common, that there is no better way of understanding the 
geography of South Africa than to note the points wherein these 
great land-masses resemble one another, and those in which they 
differ. 

The greatest breadth of South Africa, from east to west, is in 
about latitude 18* south, where the distance is more than 1,500 
miles between the opposite coasts. The distance between the 
extreme points north and south, namely, from the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambezi to Cape Agulhas,^ is 1,300 miles ; but this distance 
is reduced to 1,000 miles at the mouth of the Umtamvuna River, 
where the land has made a decided bend. 

^ Portuguese = iieedlea. 
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Ooast-LlEe. — Tlie coast-line of South Africa, like that of Aus- 
tralia, is remarkahle for its long stretches of tmiform character, 
without inlets that can be made use of bj shipping even for 
shelter. As in that portion of Australia which corresponds in 
latitude to Africa^ the portion of the coastline which m richest in 
inlets and natural harbours is that of the east and south-east. 
From False Baj to Algoa Bay the shore is rocky, in some portions 
the mountains coming down to the water's edge, and at others 
being some distance inland. With the exception of a stretch in 
the Knysna and Humansdorp divisions, where extensive forests 
are found, the coast is inhospitable and dangerous. From the 
month of the Sunday River to Port Natal, the shore is hilly and 
covered with beautiful verdure. Thence, northwards, it is a low 
flat of sand or mud, which, within or near the tropics, is covered 
with mangrovevS, The west coast is especially uninviting. Omit- 
ting Table, Saldanha, and Walvisch^ Bays, there is not a good 
natural harbour along the line, which presents an unbroken sketch 
of sandy beach backed by a chain of hills. 

The east coast of South Africa presents a curious contrast to the eorre* 
Bpcuiding portion of the Austrahan coast. To the north of Hervey Bay, in 
tnia part of the Aiistralian coast -line which is directly exposed to warm 
sea-currents from the east, numerous coral reefs rise to the surface of the 
water, making the seas somewhat dangerous to shipping; and at ahoat 
one degree north of the Tropic of Capricorn there b^ina a series of coast 
reefs such as are to be seen nowhere else in the world, over the same 
extent of sea. These form what h known as the '* Great Barrier Reef/* 
LAt the corresponding part of the African coast, the great island of Mada- 
^gascar keeps off the warm murine currents which, in the Indian Ocean » 
also get westward in these latitudes ; and heoce It is on the eastern coast 
of that inland, and not on that of the maittland of Africa, that similar ccral 
formations are to be met with. 

Off the east coast of South Africa there is at all f^easons a strong 
current, formed by the union of the Mozambit|ne and other currents, 
setting southwards, aod flowing at the rate of about 2^ miles an hour, 
Tnrned from its course by the Agulhas Bank (eztending for abont sixty 
mUes parallel to the coast), it then bends north-west, and mingles with 
[ Ihe current in the South Atlantla The Agulhas or Cape counter-current 
flows east. To the south of the Bank there is deep water ; to the north « 
soundings are obtained. 

Surfaca — The snrface of South Africa rosemblea that of 
AuBtraha so closely as to make a comparison between the two 
even more fitting than in the case of the coast-line. Lookiug at 
maps of the two continents, we can hardly help noticing, aa one 

' Dutch — wh&l«. 
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point of likeness between the two, the fact that, in both, chains of 
mountains run from south to north at no great distance from the 
east coast, and then turn westwards whe're the coast begins to 
trend to the west Cape Colony affords the striking picture of 
three parallel chains of terraces, which, from the seaward side, 
present the appearance of mountains. The innermost terrace is 
bounded on the south by a true mountain-range, with peaKs of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in altitude ; but the table-lands on either 
side are 3,000 feet in height, or more. This chain is prolonged 
through Basutoland, Natal, the Transvaal, and thence to the 
mountains of the Zambezi, being known as the Drakensberg ^ or 
QnatMamba,^ and Lobombo. The highest peak in South Africa 
is the Mont aux Sources,^ in Basutoland, where the Orange and 
Caledon Rivers take their rise. The various terraces slope, gene- 
rally, towards the interior; but outside of the inner mountain 
range the rivers nevertheless all flow directly seawards, and break 
through the edges of the table-lands in deep gorges (" klcofp "). 

The general shape of the mountains in South Africa presents 
none of tiie appearances of the long ridge-like chains, with snow- 
dad peaks rising to a great height above intervening notches, 
which are seen in Europe, Asia, and America. Here the forma- 
tions are bold and massive in the character of their outline, but 
generally flat-topped, like the famous Table Mountain — the first 
promontory seen when the traveller comes from Europe. A 
characteristic feature of South Africa are the kopjes (small hills), 
all more or less of the same peculiar shape, and frequently dotted 
over the surface in apparently the most unexpected places. On the 
interior plateaux ice is common in winter, and snow frequently 
covers the slopes of the main mountain-chain ; but nowhere does 
it remain all the summer through, as the perpetual snow-line is 
not reached in these climes. In the Zwartberg * range, in Cape 
Colony, are situated the world-famed Oango Caves, which have 
never yet been thoroughly explored. 

Lieutenant Shirwell, an officer of the Indian Service, who had seen 
Elephanta and other caves, has stated that he found the Cango Caves 
superior to them. He remarks : — 

" At the mouth of the caves a short ladder was lowered down, and we 
descended to the depth of 33 to 34 feet, and found ourselves standing in 

1 Dutch = Dragons' Mountains. ^ Kaffir = heaped up in a jagged manner. 

* French s Moontain of Springs. * DuLoh — Black Mountains. 
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a vast hall of 600 feet in length, aboat 100 in breadth, and from 60 to 70 
feet high. In the centre of this magnificent cave stands a colossal stalac- 
tite of 70 feet in height, white as the purest marble, and sparkling as if 
strewn with diamonds. From the roof depend enormous masses of lime, 
gradnally growing into stalactital columns ; ^ whilst on the damp ground, 
rising to meet these pendant masses, are huge stalagmites, formed by the 
continual filtration of lime through the superincumbent rocks ; some 
have nearly met and formed columns, others are but commencing to form ; 
in fact, the whole floor of the cave is strewn with stalagmites of various 
growths, and on the roof, opposite to each, hangs a corresponding mass. 
The work of filtration of calcareous matter is proceeding steadily, and in 
time this vast hall will become a labyrinth of pure alabaster-like columns. 
This cave is known by the name of • Van Zyl's Vlak,' after the discoverer, 
a Dutch boer, who discovered the caverns whilst hunting in these moun- 
tains. Leaving this hall, we entered a small cavern about 40 yards 
square and 30 feet high. This is called * The Registry,' from a practice 
or visitors writing their names on the pure, snow-white, lime walls. A 
few more paces brought us to the most beautiful and most wonderful part 
of the caverns. Whilst writing our names in the Registry, all the boers 
except one — who had delayed us purposely, by pointing out various names 
and superscriptions — had quietly slipped away ; but on passing from this 
spot through a narrow passage, and entering the next cave, we soon per- 
ceived why they had left us. A sight at once beautiful and astonishing 
now burst upon us. We stood in a vast cave, 1 50 feet square and about 
50 in height, the whole of the most dazzling and sparkling whiteness ; 
columns and pillars snow-white, and some transparent crystallised lime 
stood on all sides, the roof covered with innumerable small and delicate 
icicle-looking stalactites, each with a drop of pure water hanging from 
the extremities; and as each drop parted company with its filter, and 
fell to the ground, it had the appearance as if a shower of diamonds was 
falling from the roof. The boers had all taken up positions with their 
lights to enable us to see the whole of this fairy-like cavern at one coup 
d'oeil. I stood bewildered and astonished at this wonderful sight. In the 
centre of the cavern stands a column as pure and as white as alabaster. 
It is the height of the hall, 50 feet, and about nine feet in circumference, 
worked in the most minute manner. It is of pure crystallised lime, sur- 
rounded by horizontal bands or raised divisions at every three or four feet. 
These divisions are filled up with minute filagree- work and vertical lines ; 
in fact, the column appears, to use a borrowed simile, as if ' raised by a 
giant and finished by a jeweller. ' At either end of the hall are groups of 
the same substance, resembling bed-curtains and flowery drapery, running 
into elegant arabesques. All round the sides of the hall, the lime has 
taken the forms of various objects, amongst which fancy may discover 
a high altar of a Catholic church, decked out with all the paraphernalia 
of grand mass ; stalactites resembling high and lofty candelabra, cups and 
goblets, steps and censers ; in another comer may be seen a collection 
of elegant drapery, flowers, trees, and animals ; one mass, in particular, 
bears an exact resemblance to the head of a gigantic bulL . . . Being 
continually saturated with water, the groups appear semi-transparent; 
the hanging and falling drops of water also reflect the light of the torches, 
giving to the whole a dazzling and sparkling appearance. The spar, where 
broken off, dries and loses its transparency, becoming a dull and opaque 
body. Leading out of this hall are innumerable passages; where they 
lead to, or how far they extend, no one knows. The walls are pierced 

^ See Introduction, p. 29. 
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In every direction with dark-looking openiogs, each leading into other 
caverns, thus making the whole mountain one vast network of caves and 
g^rofctoes. As a specimen of natural excavation, I mach dotibt if these 
caverns are to be equalled by any in the world . , . both for beauty, height 
or extent, for thuii extent is as yet quite unknown. '* 

Betweea tlie second or Central range of mountams and the 
tlimi one in Cape Colony, we find the "Great Karroo," ^ about 
300 miles long, 60 miles broad, aad at a height of 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. At Gertain periods of the year, not a trace of 
vegetation is to be seen here. It is indeed an awf nl solitude, in 
which one sees neither human beings, animals, birds nor plants. 
Stone, stone— nothing but stone; then miles of sand; then a 
return to atone again. During the long dry summer months, 
the smaUest birds would hardly find sufficient food to sustain life. 
These regions, devoid of nmning water, are nevertheless not always 
barren. In the dry season the ground gets as hard as flint; but 
the roots of the i«lants, which are protected by a woody tegiimentj 
withstand the dreadful heat. The first rain refreshes them ; the 
plants raise their lieads, leaves and flowers appear ; and the whole 
country, w^bich a few weeks previously seemed a barren solitude, 
has been changed, as if by magic, into a wonderful garden, while 
tlie earth is clothed with a car[>et of a thousand colours. As soon 
as the days begin to lengthen, and the power of the sun to in- 
crease, leaves, flowers and carpets disappear, and the land is again 
placed under tlie ban of the solar mys. 

To the north of the Orange River an enormous plain extends, 
of which the western portion is termed the ** Kalattari Besert.*' 
Water is not altogether wanting, though on the surface there ia 
little or none at aU ; but a sufficient quantity can be obtained by 
digging. The Kalahari has no doubt been called a "desert'' from 
the absence of rxuming water; but vegetation is not absent^ as 
grass, creepers, and bush abound, and in many places large trees 
are met with. The soil is white sand, at times light yellow, almost 
pure silica. The dried-up earth, |jarticularly in the waterless beds, 
becomes quite hard through the heat of the sun, and serves during 
many months as natiiral reservoirs to the nativea It will hardly 
be credited that grass grows here luxuriantly. In some places it 
reaches a height of from four to ten feet. The vegetation is of 
course not so rank in all parts, and farther to the westward it ia 
^ Hottentot = dry. 
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conspicuous by its absence. The desert has its own peculiar winds 
and atmospheric phenomena, in the shape of a sirocco and 
mirage, &c. 

Geology. — In a geological sense South Africa is a region of 
great antiquity.^ Kocks of a somewhat recent date cover only 
comparatively small areas, and in general attain no great thick- 
ness. Some of the oldest of all are rocks that no longer exist in 
their original form, having been subjected to such heat and pres- 
sure that their structure is entirely changed, and if fossils were 
ever present in them, no trace of them now remains Such are 
the granites and gneisses which extend over vast areas in South 
Airica, mostly, however, beyond the limits of Cape Colony. In 
the granites there is no sign of stratification, but in the gneisses 
the same minerals that constitute granite are arranged in irre- 
gular crumpled layers of varying thicknetio. There next comes a 
series of rocks, the stratification of which gives a clear enough 
indication of their origin, but which are likewise entirely without 
fossils, so that only their position with reference to other rocks 
in which fossils have been found enables geologists to assign them 
a place in the geological scale. To these the name of the Swazi 
System has been given, because they occupy the greater part of 
Swaziland; but they are widespread, covering a large area in 
Cape Colony south of the Zwartberg range and on the west coast, 
as well as other large areas elsewhere. These strata are of special 
interest from the fact that they contain some of the most impor- 
tant gold deposits of South Africa (those of Barberton and the 
north of the Transvaal, as well as those of Matabeleland). In 
the next series of rocks we meet with the earliest South African 
fossils. The group of strata in which they are found has been 
called the Oape System from the fact that rocks belonging to it 
compose the small peninsula which terminates in the Cape of 
Good Hope. These strata also, however, are spread over a wide 
area, and they also are rich in gold, the deposits of Johannesburg 
and other places in the south of the Transvaal being found in 
them. Rocks of the Karroo System, those which come next in 
order, cover the greater part of the area of Cape Colony, Basuto- 
land, and the Orange Eiver Free State, together with portions 
of Natal and the TransvaaL The system is made up of several 
^ See pp. 88-34. 
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groaps, the uppermost (most recent) of which, known as the 
Stormherg group, is remarkable as containing the coal-measures 
of South Africa, which are, in a geological sense, of a later date 
than the most productive coal-measures of other parts of the 
world. 

Though there are now no actiye ▼olcanoes known to exist in any part 
of Sonth Africa, yet yolcanoes had originally much to do with the forma- 
tion of the sonthern portion of the Continent. There are two moantains 
in the Stormberg ranee, Glatkopjes and Telemachas Eop, which retain the 
cop-shaped ontline of the crater. Everywhere there are visible proofs of 
volcanic agency, and the action of intense heat in other ways. It is to 
these titanic inflnences that we owe the prevalence of copper in Namaqna- 
land, diamonds in Griqnaland, gold in the Transvaal, Matabeleland, and 
ICashonaland. 

Olimate. — ^The conformation of the surface of the land produces 
marked differences in climate and in rainfall, and the existence 
of two ocean-currents which wash the coasts of the southern por- 
tion of Africa increases them. Now, as we find similar differences 
in Australia, it is worth while to understand these differences, and 
to see how the likeness in climate between South Africa and Aus- 
tralia springs from the same cause. There is a similar kind of 
climate in both these parts of the earth, because they occupy a 
similar situation between two oceans in nearly the same latitude, 
and have the same form of surface. 

To understand the caase of the likeness in climate between Sonth 
Africa and Aastralia, it is necessary to keep in mind one or two great facts 
stated in the Introdnction to this Geography. First of all, it must be 
borne in mind that the great source of moisture is the sea, and that the 
winds are the only means of carrying moisture from one part of the earth 
to another (p. 49). We must therefore consider how the winds generally 
blow in South AMca and Australia. Now both of these regions Ue chiefly 
in latitudes in which the trade-winds blow over the ocean £rom the south- 
east towards a belt near the equator (p. 39). Over the ocean, on the east 
side of these land masses, the winds tend to blow towards the land ; but 
on the west side, away from it. Yet the presence of the land has an influ- 
ence on the direction of the winds. The fact that the broad plains in the 
interior are more rapidly heated in summer than the surface of the ocean 
is, causes the air above to be rarefied (p. 88), so that there is a tendency 
for the winds to blow inwards on all sides from the ocean ; but this has 
different results on opposite sides of the Continent. On the east side it 
strengthens the winds which at all times tend to blow towards the land ; 
but on the west side it has to act against the tendency of the. wind to blow 
away from the land, so that the currents of air that blow inwards are only 
feeble, and bring with them so little moisture that that little is retained 
in the hot atmosphere of the interior as vapour, without falling as rain 
(pp. 49-50). On the east side of the Continent, on the other hand, the 
mountains and the edges of the table-lands have their usual effect in causing 
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the moistare-charged winds to let fall their moisture (p. 52, (8), (a) ) ; hence 
the coast-strip on this side is generally plentifully supplied with moisture^ 
It is, however, an unfortunate circumstance for Africa and Australia that 
the highlands lie so near the east coast, thus causing the rain-hearing 
winds so soon to he deprived of the greater part of their moisture. 

The amount of rain that falls on the coast-strip increases, on the whole, 
from south to north ; seeing that the farther north we go, the winds that 
hring the moisture come from the warmer seas, and are hence more heavily 
chai^;ed with moisture. Within the tropics, where true monsoon winds 
prev^(seepp. 42 and 51, paf. (6) ), the amount of rain that falls in the year, 
mainly in the summer months, is, in some parts near the coast, over three 
times as mnoh as at East London, and five times as much as at Mossel 
Bay. In winter, when the land gets cooled more rapidly than the adjoin- 
ing seas do, and the air over the land becomes in consequence denser and 
heavier than that over the sea, the effect on the direction of the wind is 
opposite to that which exists in summer. The wind then tends to blow 
away from the land, and hence does not carry, as a rule, a great deal of 
vapour. But the greater coldness of the season favours the condensation 
of vapour into rain, especially on the mountain slopes and near mountains 
(pp. 49, 52, (3), (a) ) ; so that winter is, in some parts, more rainy than 
summer. In general, rain when it does fall, falls in a deluge ; so that South 
Africa may be described as a land of drought and flood. 

There is one part of South Africa which receives nearly all its rain in 
winter from winds blowing directly from the sea ; that is, the south-west 
comer and the divisions farther east, which lie near that part of the coast 
which looks south-west, including chiefly the earliest settled portions of 
Gape Ck>lony. That part of the continent lies outside of the trade-wind 
Bone in winter, when the trade-winds move farther to the north (p. 39). It 
then comes within the region in which the prevailing winds are from the 
north-west, and these, being vapour-laden from warm seas, deposit their 
moisture on the colder land, and especially where they approach moun- 
tains or hills. 

From tills account it will be seen that there is a part of South 
Africa which receives but a very small rainfall during the year. 
The north-west of Gape Colony is almost rainless, and this is the 
case with a large portion of the western half, except that part 
of it which is far enough north to have monsoon rains in summer, 
or far enough south to enjoy winter rains. Hence there are vast 
tracts in the interior of South Africa which are absolutely desertj 
and for ever doomed to remain without inhabitants, namely, those 
lying more to the west than to the east; and there are other 
large tracts that can produce only a scanty herbage, fit for nothing 
but sheep-rearing, and in many cases not to be depended upon in 
all years even for that. 

Now this is very like what is found in corresponding parts of Australia. 
There also rain falls most abundantly on the districts lying to the east 
of the mountains and table-lands. There are several portions of Africa 
that are not likely to receive rain at any period of the year ; and since 
Australia is much broader than Africa in these desert latitudes, the area 
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of desert in that island is much greater than tbat of the oorresponding 
part of Africa. Id Aastraliaj likewise, there is a corner in the sent h west 
which receives most of it^ min direct] j from the sea>wmda in winter. 

The want of raia is the chief drawback of the climate of South 
Africa, but where the rainfall is sufficient tlie climate hm great 
advantages. Between the northern part of Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland which lies within the tropica^ and the southern part, 
about ten degrees beyond the tropica, there are of coufse great 
differences in the temperature ; but it la a great blessing, which all 
parts of South Africa enjoy as compared with many of the coun- 
tries of Europe, that in the low gromnds there is no winter of snow 
and frost to interrupt the labours of the field, or to make it neces- 
Bary to provide shelter for horses and cattle- Disiring the smnmer, 
intense heat is often felt in all parts, and especially in the dry 
plains of the interior (100* Fahr. in the shade at 8 a.m. have been 
recorded), hut it is materially lessened by the sea- winds that then 
prevail. Almost all who live in South Africa will be able to 
appreciate this benefit when they think of the hot, parching, 
choking, duatr laden winds which now and then blow in summer 
from the pluLoij of the interior. 

The physique of the colonists is abundant proof of the salubrity 
of the country. There are certain portions of it which are less 
preferable to live in than others ; thus the Zambezi Valley, some 
parts of the Transvaal, and the low mnat region of Katal are 
subject to fevers ; but, on the other hand, on the plateaux of the 
interior, fevers or other epidemics are almost entirely unknown. 
Generally speaking. South Africa is one of the countries of the 
globe most conducive to good health and long life. 

Rivers. — The conformation and climate of South Africa explain 
the nature of the rivers. The river systems may conveniently he 
classed under two heads : the Atlantic Bystem and the IndiaJi 
system. 

The Atlantic system includes the drainage area of the Ounene, 
Orange, Buffela, and Berg rivers. 

The Indian system has three snbdi visions, comprising (1) the 
rivers of Cape Colony and its dependencies ; the livers of Natal 
and Zuli^and, which rise to the south of the true mountain- 
range, but at a short distance from the coast ^ (2) the Limpopo 
area j and (3) the country drained by the 2^ambezi and its tributariea. 
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The rivers vary greatly in depth according as the weather is dry 
or rainy. Many of them are apt in places to overflow their banks. 
Few are navigable. For a short distance some may be ascended 
by boats or barges of light draught ; but the streams bring down 
so much sediment from the neighbouring highlands in which they 
take their rise, or from which they derive their "feeders," that 
" bars " are formed in nearly all cases at their mouths, and the 
entrance of large vessels is thus prevented or impeded. 

Of the great South African rivers, which (if we consider length 
only) might be reckoned among the principal rivers of the world, 
as they are all over 1000 miles long, we mention the following : — 
(1) The Orange Biver (or Gariep), which, rising on the Mont aux 
Sources (10,000 feet) in Basutoland, immediately on the confines of 
Natal, flows at first in a south-westerly direction, and then, making 
a sudden north-westerly turn, becomes the boundary between the 
Cape Colony and the Orange Free State; it then traverses the 
province of Griqualand West, being joined by the Vaal,^ Modder,^ 
and Hartz rivers, thus draining the Orange Free State and the 
eastern portion of Bechuanaland. It then takes a noticeable turn, 
and, flowing west — after receiving the waters of the Molapo on 
the one side and those of the Hartebeest on the other, and form- 
ing the dividing-line between Cape Colony and the Crown Colony 
of Bechuanaland, the Protectorate of Bechuanaland, and the Ger- 
man possessions in Namaqualand — precipitates itself over the Falls 
of Aukrabies and enters the Atlantic Ocean : (2) the Limpopo, 
which, rising on the Magaliesberg in the Transvaal, follows the char- 
acteristics of most of the large African rivers, and makes an enormous 
bend (resembling the Niger in general features), and, after a curve 
of over 1000 miles, enters the Indian Ocean, in almost the same 
latitude as that of its source, at a point not more than 400 miles 
in a direct line away from it : (3) the Zambezi, which, having its 
source in Lake Dilolo, flows in a south-easterly direction, and, 
passing through the Barotse Valley, is joined a little to the south 
of the northern boundary of the Chartered Company's territory by 
the Chobe Kiver ; with increased volume it then flows east for a 
couple of hundred miles, and, passing on its course over the magni- 
ficent "Victoria Falls," 100 feet high (Mosioatunya, t.e., " smoke- 
resounding"), rushes headlong in a zigzag channel through the 

1 I>utch s yellow. ^ Datoh = mud. 
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basaltic rock ; then occurs the large bend (as in the two rivere 
previously mentioned), and the mighty stream — after receiving 
the waters of the Shire, Loangwo, and several other rivers from 
the norths and of those of Matabeleland, Mashonaland, and the 
south-eastern Portuguese posaeasioDs from the south— passes Tet& 
and Sena, and disombogues through an immeoae delta into the 
India Ocean, 

Unlike the rivers of the Australian plains, those of So nth Africa are not 
capable of being used as navigable Iiighways ; but they may be turned to 
a very valuable account in the future by regularly supplying water, through 
artificial channels, to the large tracts* which require only this fertilising 
Influence in order to produce Bplendid cropa. Where this can be done, the 
value of land so situated that it can be irrigated in this manner is always 
enormously increased. Irrigation has many advantages. It not only 
makei» the supply of moisture regular and certain, but it augments the 
yield of crops grown on a certain area of land, especially where the water 
runs over the land and upon it, because the soil ia enriched by a good dml 
of the rank sediment derived from the high grounds. It enables more 
valuable crops to be grown than those which can be produced without 
irrigation ; and in a climate like that of Soath Africa, which is warm 
enough for vegetation aO the year roaurl, it permits crops to be raised 
almost without interruption, one crop foUowitig another in close sucoes- 
iion» For all these reasons, where the climate is so dry as to make the 
growing of grain-crops uncertain, land that can be regularly iixigated will 
support a population from ten to twenty times as numerous as that which 
can be supported without irrigation. 

Many rivers, seemingly long on the map, are hardly rivers at all, in the 
strict sense of the term : they are mtrcly water-furrows, which may at 
times be filled with rnnning water, but which are often empty except for 
a few days in the year* Many of them, after a longer or a shorter course, 
dry up and disappear, their waters having ^-ili sunk into the porous sand 
which forma their bedf or evaporated under the heat of the snn. 

Yegetatioiu — The vegetation of South Africa is distinguished 
in many ways from that of other parts of the world. As far 
as floweis aie concerned, it is one of the richest portions of the 
globe. 

Ckimparing the areas of the two land-masses, South Africa is much 
richer in variety of forms than is the island-continent of Australia: 200 
orders, with 7569 genera, are the totals for the whole world Of these, 
142 orders, with 12,^5 genera, fall to the lot of South Africa. The caiues 
assigned for its richness in vegetable forma are: (1.) the meeting and 
partial union of two (perhaps three) distinct floras, of widely diilerent 
■ce and origin ; (2.) highly diversified surface of land and soil ; (3.) a 
climate with mach sunlight (or little cloud). 

The climate exercises a great influence upon the distribution of plants ; 
and in the Karroo Veld particularly, the plants that thrive most are those 
which, being the best fitted for their surroundings, have survived in the 
ftrn^gie for existenca 

The treefi of Southern Africa attain nowhere to Buoh piodl^^^opoa^X^iehs^^ 
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u do those of Australia. Some occasionallj measure from fifty to sixty 
feet, but the majority grow no higher than twenty-five to thirty feet. In 
Victoria (Australia) some specimens of the peppermint-tree, growing in 
mountain ravines, have been known to reach a height of nearly 500 feet, 
which is higher than the pinnacles of most of ihe loftiest buildings erected 
by man. 

The distribution and appearance of South African forests 
answer in a great measure to the character of the climate. It is 
on the slopes of the mountains and table-lands turned towards the 
sea, and more especially in the " kloofs " and " dongas " by which 
they are furrowed, that the trees are most crowded and most 
varied, and that the vegetation under the trees is most plentiful 

The popular names by which South African trees are known express, 
in many instances, the vaiious properties that belong to the different 
species ; as yellow-wood, iron-wood, melkhout,^ assegai-wood, cedar- wood, 
laurel-wood, which all make excellent furniture, &c. Sneeze-wood is 
one of the most valuable woods on the continent ; yellow-wood has been 
largely used in railway construction ; olive-wood is another very durable 
species, and Cape-box is admirably adapted for wood-engraving. The 
camel-thorn, found north of the Orange River, is a stately tree ; and 
nearer the tropics, mimosas, bread-fruit trees, baobabs, and palms attain 
to great heights. 

In many of the more arid districts, and particularly during periods of 
drought, vegetation seems to cease ; but even in these parts, where the 
climate is so dry that grasses do not flourish, there are certain herbs that 
thrive, and that yield good food for sheep and cattle. They are mostly 
diminutive little shrubs, peculiarly adapted to a region where rain is scarce 
and evaporation great. 

The native grasses of South Africa are numerous and nutritious. 
On the long rolling plains of the Orange Free State, far away up 
into the Transvaal, on the undulating terraces of Natal, and in the 
rich fields of Zululand, grass grows at times to an extraordinary 
height 

Many plants useful for medicinal or for domestic purposes are indi- 
genous to South Africa, including gum-mimosa, aloes, buchu, berry-wax, 
&C., besides numerous others of much value, the properties of which seem 
but little understood by Europeans; but they are used with excellent 
results by the natives and the country farmers. Among these medicinal 
plants are included the bitterappel, baviaansoren, dagga (Indian-hemp), 
doornthee, granaatappel, Hottentot-fig, kankerblaaren, n'gaap, slangen- 
wortel, suikerbosch, stinkblaaren, schildpadbesjes, wormkruid, wildeknof- 
look, zouthoutbosje. 

Animal Life. — The fauna of Southern Africa is rich and varied. 
Nature has endowed most of her children in this part of the 
world, be they beasts, birds, reptiles, or fishes, with wonderful aids 

1 Dutch = milkwood. 
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oiTeusive and defensive. Hair, feathers, and scales, of all possible 
shades of brown, blend marvellously with the surroundings of each 
representative of the animal kingdom in South Africa. The 
sluggish " cerastes " (homslang), a snake hardly perceptible in the 
sandy soil in which it crawls, ready to strike its poisonous fangs 
into the unsuspecting victim, is as well adapted to its purpose in 
the economy of Kature as is the graceful buck or the tawny lion. 
There are no marsupials (pouch-animals), as in Australia ; but there 
are numbers of other animals equally destructive. The leopard 
(erroneously called a " tiger " in the colony) and the jackal, as well 
as the hysena^ stand in the front rank as destroyers of sheep and 
cattle. Bucks, in their innumerable herds, may well claim equal 
rank with the kangaroo and wallaby^ if not precedence of them, 
as ravagers of shcep-nins, by devouring and trampling down the 
grass, and make somewhat scanty amends by affording sport foi 
the hunter and venison for the table ; while their iesh dried in 
the form of "biltong" is in much request among travellers and 
for dietetic purposes. Many stories are told of the enonnous 
distances which these bucks are able to jump when fleeing from 
their pursuers* Muscular, crafty, and savage baboonfl, frequently 
of large size, lay waste the vegetable-gardens of the farmers more 
ruthlessly and wantonly than any oppossum coald ; and troops of 
active Little monkeys in I^atal often bite down dozens of valuable 
canes in one night on the sugar-plantations, for the sake of the 
sweet juice which collects at the bottom of the cane» and imme- 
diately above the ground. 

Land and sea in Southern Africa furnish representatives of the 
largest living mammals, the elephant and the whale. In many of 
the rivers the ungamly and powerful hippopotamus (zeekoe) may 
still be found ; in Northern Bechuanaland the girafid ; in various 
localities the rhinoceros, of which there are several kinds. On the 
plains, troops of gnus {^\dldebee8t), herds of springbok, and many 
other members of the great gazelle family— such as gemsbok, 
bontebok, steenhok, and koodoo— as well as the lordly eland, the 
magniiicent sable-antelope, pallah, duyker, rhebok, riethok, grijs- 
bok, boschbok, klipspringer, hartebeest, and waterbok; whilst 
qtuaggas and zebras frequent the mountain plateaux. Lions, ant- 
bears, and aardvarks (earth-pigs) swell this already formidable list. 
The sea teems with fish of many kinds, and th^ fe\OTv^ vsA^aaXx^ 
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aflfords occupation and livelihood to a large number of people. 
Alligators are found in the rivers within the tropics, and are 
occasionally seen still in Natal ; penguins and seals are to be met 
with on many islands off the coast, and flamingoes, pelicans, and 
albatrosses are not strangers in the land. 

Among the birds of South Africa, the most noteworthy are the 
ostriches, the largest specimens of the feathered tribe, which scour 
the Karroo plains as the emu does those of Australia and the rhea 
those of South America. Eagles, vultures, secretary-birds, cranes, 
colonies of sociable and weaver-birds, the little kapokvogel (capo- 
cier), with its marvellously-built nest, finches, and lastly sugar-birds 
which rival in size, though not in brilliancy, the smallest humming- 
birds of Brazil Bustards (paauws), pheasants, partridges, quails, 
and doves afford the sportsman ample opportunity for testing his 
BkiU. 

Reptiles are well represented by snakes, some of considerable 
dimensions, such as the python or African boa-constrictor (which 
occasionally attains to the immense length of 30 feet), the mamba 
(of which there are at least three varieties, including the "cobra" 
or true hooded snake), pofadder, black adder, ringhals, whip-snake, 
boomslang, and scorpions. Among the arachnidaB we find the 
dreaded tarantula and enormous hairy spiders, which inflict a nasty 
venomous bite. Insects include tsetse-flies, the bite of which is 
fatal to cattle and many animals, and often causes severe running 
sores in men attacked by it, mosquitos (not forgetting the gigantic 
tiger-mosquito with its curiously-striped body), large and gaudy 
dragon-flies, among which is the dreaded gadfly, sand-fleas, ticks, 
large and small, big grasshoppers, and locusts, which occasionally 
commit fearful ravages. The last are often broiled by the natives 
and eatien with much relish, their flavour greatly resembling that 
of fresh shrimps. 

South Africa, generally, is admirably adapted for cattle, horse, 
and sheep rearing ; but there are many diseases to which they are 
subject, and from which many die. 

On the other hand, hydrophobia is unknown among dogs. In testimony 
of the extraordinary salubrity of the climate, no better evidence could 
be adduced than the following passage from the report of the Colonial 
Veterinary Surgeon of Cape Colony for 1886, page 35 :— 

** Except it be when an epizootic disease" [corresponding to an 'epi- 
demic ' among men], " such ah horse-sickness, red- water, or lung-sickness, 
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breaks out amongst onr domestic animal?, and carries off a cansiderable 
number within a certnin area, tbe greatest annual loss of stock tlirough- 
omt the Colony geoemllj doea not ari^e from disease/* 

Natives. — The first aborigines that Van Riebeek ^ met with were 
the Hotteiitots,^ who inhabited the western portion of the Colony. 
They are people of low stature, slightly built, and of a sickly, 
dirty-yellow colour. 

High cheek-bones, small elongated eyes, flat noses, and wire-like hair 
growing in scattered patches, are their chief physical characteri»stics. 
Thev possessed vnst herds of cattle and sheep — the latter of a peculiar 
indigenous breed, with enormous fat tails— lived in kraals, and used bows 
and poisoned arrows as arms of offence. Knrosaes {tanned skins of sheep 
or of animals slain in the chase) formed their only covering. As a distinct 
race their numbers are now few \vithin the borders of Cape Colony,, Like 
BO many otbrr native tribes, t hej have fallen victims to habits of iutemper- 
ance, and are at present notorious for their laziness and filthiness. 

In close fiffinity to these people are the Bushmen (BosjemaTi), 
more diminutive thati the Hottentots, and, as far as the South 
African native is concerned, certainly the lowest in the scale of 
humanity. 

The Bnsbmai^ is found only in the west part of Soatb Africa, in the 
Kalahari, and in Damaraland. Like all small people, he Is by nature 
vindictive and treacherous. He is the most ejtpert, daring', and untiring 
hunter on the African continent, and follows the track (spoor) of game 
for miles with unerring certainty and undaunted persevenince and skill. 
With a gun he soon becomes a dead shot. In common with other native 
races, he is in the habit of regularly swallowing the poison of the most 
venomoHS serpen t.^, and on that ac'count chnras immunity from tbe eilecta 
of srake-bites ; but be that as it may, it is an established fact that a 
Btishman very rarely dies, or even siifTers any temporary inconvenience, 
from the fangs of the roost deadly reptiles of Sonth Africa. He is learned, 
too, in the medicinal virtues of many herbs and plants ; and his faculty of 
going without water for ao almost incredible time has often caused much 
surprise to white hunters. He can extract poison from almost every plant 
and tree that he meets with in his wanderings. The arrows, frequently 
poisoned* which he shoots with such unerring aim, serve either to kill a 
human enemy or to bring down an animal in the chase. His endurance 
and staying powers are most remarkable for so small a frame. These 
people have, as a rule, no settled habitations, but live in holes in the 
ground or in caves in the mountains ; the walls of many of wliich eaves 
they have covered with curious drawings, which show no little degree of 
skill and a good eye for colour. 

By far the most interesting of all the natives are the Kaffirs. ^ 
Tlie Kafllrs — ^standing, intellectually, infinitely higher than cither 

^ See p. 86, nuder *' CoIouiBta." 

* Word said to be formed from hot and tot, two tylluhles recurring in the 
lan^age of the people. 3 Arabic; = umbelvftscft. 
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Hottentots or Bualimen — are du^ded into a large inimber of tribes. 
They are all members of the great "Eaiitu" family ; and from the 
Indian Ocean to the Congo the same language^ with slight dialectie 
diiferences, may be said to be spoken. 

They vsiy considerably in colour, some being mticli darker tlian othrrs. 
All are well built, taU, handsome, athletic^ proud, haughty, and eomewhat 
taoiturn in their bearing towards strangera ; warlike and fearless when in 
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face of danger. Their heads are covered with thick woolly hair ; their 
foreheads are high, their eyes are bright, and denote conscious dignity. 
Karossea and blankets form their iisiml covering, although they are very 
fond of dressing up in cast-off European clothing and gorgeous dis- 
carded mihtary and other uniforms^ Their arms of oifence and defence 
include a bundle of stout stick?, wbieh they wield with great adroitness, 
and in the manner of a quarter-staff (using one stick as a guard and 
the other for striking) ; asscgids, long and short ; fihields of various pat- 
terns and colours ; and knobkerries (sticks with a kuoh at the end). They 
have a peculiar custom of besmearing them^ulves with red -ochre and fat, 
using the latter, as they say, to make the ekin anpplo, and to prevent th© 
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Sim from burning it. Many of them rub a mixture of powdered wood- 
ashes and caustic, calcined roots into their hair, in order to keep it free 
from vermin. Outside European rule their gfovernmcnt is despotic, the 
chiefs will being law, although modified by the tribal councils. Many of 
their custome, of great antiquity, and Borae evidently borrowed from 
Jewish and Mohammedan sources^ are exceedingly odious to the white man ; 
and some of their most cherished rites are of a repulsive and very degrad- 
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ing character, despite all the efforts of missionaries among them. They 
own large herds of cattle, in which their wealth almost entirely consists, 
and live principally upon maize (meiilies), millet (Kaffir-com), and milk. 
Meat they t^eldom eat ; but when they do, they gorge themselves in a dis- 
gusting manner, and require several hoiirs' sleep to get rid of the eifecta of 
their debauch. They prepare an intoxicating drink (utywala) frotm. KaiJK^- 
All Kaifirs are polygamists, wives bein^ p^ntft^a^^^io^x caX^\^>'»2vx^ 
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number to be paid varying with the statas and attractions of the bride. 
The women wear ornaments of beads, and bangles both for arms and legs 
(often wrought into curious and ingenious patterns with iron, copper, and 
brass wire) are much in vogue. Socially the women occupy an inferior 
position ; it is they who tiU the ground, and the youth herd the cattle, 
while the men spend their time idling, smoking, snuffing, palavering, and 
occasionally hunting. 

Of religion the Kaffirs have next to nona They have a sort of hazy 
idea of a "Great Chief," the *' Inkoos inkulu," but they are fearfully 
superstitious, believing in ghosts, venerating snaies — which they say are 
inhabited by the spirits of their departed relations — and completely under 
the control and dread of the " witch doctor." They are skilful in certain 
crafts ; they are acquainted with the working of iron, make rough kinds of 
pottery, and plait basket-work so deftly and closely, that the vessels used 
by them for carrying water, milk, and sour-milk (imaas) are usually of this 
description, being woven from fine rushes, &c. Their huts are built of thin 
twigs covered with reeds, and in many cases plastered with clay. 

In many of the towns of South Africa are to be found so-called 
Malays, who are in some instances descendants of slaves imported 
from the East while the Cape was under Dutch rule ; but the term 
is now ahnost synonymous with Mussulman. 

They are most numerous in Cape Town, where they figure as fishermen, 
dealers in vegetables and fruit, labourers and workmen ; but their ignorance, 
indifference, and neglect in the matter of sanitation, have always been sore 
thorns in the sides of the Government and municipal authorities. 

Oolonists. — ^The passage round the Capo of Good Hope was 
discovered in 1486 by Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese navigator. 
No settlement of Europeans, however, was made in this part of 
the globe until Jan van Kiebeek, a surgeon of the Dutch East 
India Company (chartered in 1602), arrived in Table Bay with 
about 100 men, and firmly established himself. This happened 
In 1652. The settlement of the Cape was for many years merely 
a station for supplying fresh provisions and water to the ships 
of the Company, which regularly put in at Table Bay for that 
purpose. Forts were built for the protection of the town and 
bay ; the frontiers of the possession were gradually extended ; but 
its productive powers were materially increased when, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685, a 
large number of French Protestants (Huguenots), who had sought 
refuge in the Netherlands, were sent out to South Africa. These 
exiles devoted their best energies to the cultivation of the vine 
and the mulberry, the making of wine, the distillation of brandy, 
&c., the production of silk, and the development of agriculture 
and horticultiire generally. 
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For 143 years the Dutch East India Company swayed the 
destinies of the inhabitants of Southern Africa. In 1795 a British 
naval and military force was sent to the Colony, to occupy it in 
trust for the Stadtholder of Holland, who had fled to England 
on the outbreak of a war with France. Mr. Sluysken, the Com- 
pany's Governor, refused to hand over the colony to the British 
commander; whereupon General Craig, ordering his troops to 
advance, forc^' Sluysken to capitulate. England held the settle- 
ment till 1802i, Wlien, by the Treaty of Amiens, it was restored 
to the Batavian Republic. Four years later, war having again 
broken out in Europe, the Cape was taken by the British for a 
second time, by a force under Sir David Baird (of Indian renown), 
and its capture being confirmed by the Congress of Vienna, it has 
remained a British possession ever since. 

One of the most important steps towards efficient colonisation 
was taken in 1819, when several thousand British emigrants were 
settled in that portion of the Colony lying between the Sunday 
and the Fish Rivers, in the divisions now known as Albany, 
Bathurst^ Alexandria, &c On the close of the Crimean War, a 
large number of the disbanded " British-German Legion " arrived, 
and were located in British Kafifraria. 

The greatest enemies of the British power in South Africa have 
been the Kaffirs, with whom seven long and expensive campaigns 
have been waged. They have been, however, perfectly subdued, 
and are now living as quiet, law-abiding subjects. 

The stream of general emigration has not set in so strongly 
towards Southern Africa as towards many other British colonies, 
but it is steadily increasing. 

The Germans form the largest foreign element in the colony, 
and their value as steady, industrious, and persevering settlers can 
hardly be over-estimated. Many of them have risen to the highest 
political, social, and other positions in the community. 

The history of the settlement^ &c., of the other states and 
colonies of South Africa (aU virtually the offspring of the Cape 
Colony), will be treated of under separate headings. 

Government. — Amongst the various colonies and states in 
South Africa, Cape Colony possesses "responsible government." 
There are two Houses of Parliament^ the Upper or Legislative 
Council, and the Lower or House of Assembly. 
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Both bodies are elected by the people, the terms of the franchise being 
exceedingly liberal ; but candidates for the Council mnst possess a certain 
amount of solid wealth or of real property, in addition to other qualifica- 
tions. The members of the Upper House, while so continuing, receive the 
"courtesy" appellation of "Honourable.'* The members of the Lower 
House are paid £1, Is. per day for ninety days in the year, in addition to 
certain travelling expenses and a free pass on the railways of the colony, 
which latter privilege they share in common with the members of the 
Council. The Governor, who is also High Commissioner for South Africa, 
represents Her Majesty. 

Natal was a "Crown Colony" from 1856 to 1893, but in the 
latter year obtained the right of self-government. Since then it 
has had an elected Legislative Assembly and a Legislative Council, 
composed of members nominated by the Governor. 

Znluland was formerly divided into districts, each governed 
by a chief under the control of a British Resident, but early in 
1898 it was annexed to Natal 

Northern Bechuanaland and Basutoland are governed, on 
behalf of the Queen, by His Excellency the High Commissioner, 
under whom there are Resident Administrators. 

What is now the Orange River Colony was formerly an in- 
dependent republic under the name of the Orange Free State, 
but having joined the Transvaal in a war against Great Britain, 
it was conquered, and proclaimed as a British Colony under its 
present name at Bloemfontein on the 26th of May 1900. 

The South AMcan Republic (better known as the Trans- 
vaal) is under the suzerainty of Queen Victoria, but is a self- 
governing country. Its affairs are intrusted to a President, elected 
for five years, and a Volksraad of two Chambers, the First and 
the Second. Its capital is Pretoria, which is now (June 1900), 
however, occupied by British troops. 

Defence. — Portions of Her Majesty's army and navy defend 
the British colonies. Cape Town is the headquarters for the 
military forces, and Simon's Town for the naval squadron. At 
each of these places important works have recently been erected, 
armed with heavy ordnance. Simon's Town also possesses a naval 
dockyard, workshops, and stores. The Imperial forces are sup- 
ported by Volunteer corps of artillery, engineers, and infantry, 
the Volunteers numbering about 5,000 of all arms. There are 
various semi-military bodies in Cape Colony, Natal, and British 
Bechuanaland, namely, the Cape Mounted Rifles, the Natal 
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Mounted Police, and iLe Bechuanaland Border Police. All able- 
bodied men in tbe Colony, between the ages of eighteen and iifty 
yearSj can be called out in case of emergency. The Chartered 
Company has its own force. The South African Republic has 
a strong artillery force. Both in that republic and in the former 
Orange Free State all burghers between the agea of eighteen and 
sixty were liable to be called out for sendee in war. When war 
with Great Britain actually broke out in 1899 both republics 
were able to put in the field a strong force, the numbers of which 
were, however, very variously estimated. The estimate for the 
South African Republic was put by some as high as 30,000, that 
for tbe Orange Free State as high as 20,000. 

In the German and Portuguese possessions there are small 
detachments of military, whieb act chiefly as police. 



COLONIAL INDUSTRIES. 

Introduced Animals and their Pto ducts. —Throughout South 
Africa, wool is a very important and a staple source of wealth, 
Tying with diamonds for the first place among articles of colonial 
production. The Cape, Natal, Free State, and Transvaal are aU 
admirably suited for the growing of wool Katiirally the fibre 
varies with tbe pastoral capabilities of tbe different localities, the 
best quality being grown in the western districts of Cape Colony, 
In Europe the breed of sbeep most noted for wool is the Sxmnish 
'* merino,^' which is famous for its curling fleece of fine, strongs 
soft and lustrous fibre. Originally reared in Spain, a countiy 
witli a climate like that of Cape Colony, whicli for centuries 
supplied the finest kinds of w^ool to all the other parts of Europe, 
this breed was afterwards successfully introduced into other Euro- 
pean communities, and into South Africa by Colonel Gordon in 
1790. Antiquated methods of depasturing, excessive shearing, 
neglect to eradicate the "scab," tbe system of "kraaling" for tbe 
sake of collecting the ordure, unproductive breeding* and the 
spread of the Xantbium spinosum (burr-weed), have aE helped to 
lower the standard of the wool. 

Dming Governor King's administratioiij about 1803, ao officer named 
Macartbur started wool-growing at Camden, New South Wales, with « 
coaple ol Spanish merino sheep given to him by (ht/at^ IVl, "V^» S& \a 
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Tasmania, however (formerly called Van Diemen's Land), that the merino 
has reached the perfection of the breed. Some merino lambs from Mr. 
Macarthur's flock were introduced into Tasmania in 1820, and by judicious 
breeding, great attention to pasturage, strict care as regards cleanliness, 
and the regular observance of sanitary pastoral laws, the Tasmanian 
merino rams are now the finest and most vsduable in the world ; all sheep- 
studs of any note in the Australian colonies being constantly recruited 
from them at enormous expense, £1,000 being sometimes paid for a ** likely- 
looking " stud-sheep, the competition for their possession being exceedingly 
keen among Australian flock-masters. It is interesting to note that from 
1788 (the year in which New South Wales was settled) and 1800 there 
arrived in that colony, the greater part from Calcutta and the remainder 
from Cape Colony, 304 sheep. In 1820 a shipment of 58 bales of wool 
from Sydney fetched an average of 8s. per lb. in London, and the best 
realised 5s. per lb. England's importation of wool from Australia in 1820 
was but 99,416 lb. In 1888 it was about 840,000,000 lb., the average of 
washed wool, of which not much is exported, being 8 lb. 3 oz. per sheep. It 
has taken about sixty-three years to bring the Australian flocks to their pre- 
sent state, the best breeds of Spain Grermany, and France having been laid 
under contribution to this wonderful result. " Shepherding " or " herding " 
is now extinct, the sheep being "paddocked," that is, kept in enclosures 
varying in size from one mile to many miles square. The favourable 
climate of Australia (and especially the balmy and invigorating atmos- 
phere of Tasmania), has caused the merino-sheep to thrive to such an 
extent, that the wool, while retaining all its original excellences, grows to 
a^eater length than elsewhere. 

Many South African flock-masters, now alive to the paramount im- 
portance and advantages of improving the breed, have recently imported 
stock-sheep from Tasmania ; and careful selection, judicious breeding, and 
fencing of farms are gradually but surely working a complete revolution 
in this great industry, the value and extent of which may be estimated 
from the following figures : — 

Export in 1830 . . . 33,600 lb. Value 

1850 .. . 5,912,927 „ „ £ 285,610 

„ 1888 . . . 66,353,699 „ ^ 2,181,210 

1898 . . . 73,732,926 „ „ 1,766,740 

Sheep ill Cape Colony are, especially in the Karroo, reared on large 
tracts of land, often many thousand morgen (1 morgen=2 acres) in extent. 
This region, with its dry and pure atmosphere, its widely-spreading tree- 
less plains covered with short scrubby *' bush,'* and with a strongly saline 
soil, is particularly adapted for producing a strong and healthy species of 
sheep. 

The indigenous or native Cape sheep is largely represented in the 
Western coastal districts of Cape Colony. It is covered with hair rather 
than with wool, and its fleece is therefore of but little commercial value ; 
but its skin makes good leather, in great favour with organ-builders ; its 
flesh is sweet and succulent, and the fat of its huge tail (often obliged 
to be supported by a two-wheeled " go-cart " fastened to the animal) sup- 
plies the place of butter in many localities. 

Other European domestic animals have been introduced with the 
same success as sheep, but none of them have anything like the 
same relative importance to the population. 

Another considerable industry of South Africa, particularly of 
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Cape Colony, is the breeding and rearing of the beautiful and 
gentle Angora goat, which yields the celebrated mohair. 

This animal, a native of Angora or Enkure, a city of Asia Minor, was 
first imported by Colonel Henderson of Bombay. About 1840, Major 
Bird, a retired Indian officer, living in the Caledon district. Cape Colony, 
imported five Angora rams from Turkey. The Major left the Colony 
in 1848, and presented the choicest of his flock to Mr. de Vos, who 
farmed them for several years, keeping them pure at the donor's request. 
On Mr. de Vos*s death, Dr. White, Mr. Franz van Aardt, and Mr. Paul 
Myburgh purchased these animals. Subsequently, Mr. Charles Barry, 
who died in 1878, bought the best animals — ewes — of Dr. White's flock, 
acquired the finest " blinkhaar " ewes that he could obtain, and imported 
several fine Turkish rams through the agency of the Ottoman Consul in 
Cape Town. Mr. C. Barry's lot of twelve rams was the last importation of 
Angora stud -sheep into the western districts of the Colony. 

The Cape Government has recently imported some very valuable 
English horses for stud purposes. The Cape horse is not beau- 
tiful He is bony, high- withered, and goose-backed ; but he is 
hardy, plucky, and enduring. 

In former years. Cape horses were much in favour as remounts for the 
cavalry of India and for artillery pui poses, and u prolitable trade in them 
was carried on between the Colony and India. Owing to neglect, however, 
and to other causes, the qualities of these horses have deteriorated, and 
the Indian remounts have had to be obtained elsewhere. It is hoped that 
the infusion of well-selected new blood, the interest now shown by the 
Government in the improvement of the breed, and the excellent prices 
obtainable in India for suitable animals, will encourage the farmers of the 
Colony (especially those of the Uantam district, where the best horses in 
South Africa are reared), to do all in their power to regain this important 
and profitable traffic. 

Basutoland is famous for a breed of &mall horses, known as " Basuto 
ponies," of incredible endurance, patience, and pluck. The way in which 
these " cobs " — they are seldom more than 1 3^ hands in height — scramble 
up and down the sides of the steep hills of that country, with a heavy rider 
on their back, is perfectly astonishing. As with their progenitors of Cape 
Colony, sunshine or rain, winter or summer, plain, karroo, or mountain 
veld, all are alike to them ; and the amount of work that can be got out 
of them is marvellous. 

Cattle are exceedingly numerous, and of every variety of colour. Re- 
presentatives of most English and Dutch breeds may be found, together 
with the long-horned, red, native cattle, and the small but shapely Zulu 
oxen. Off the different railway lines the transport of merchandise, &c., is 
effected chiefly by ox- waggon ; and hence cattle-breeding, particularly for 
this purpose, is an important item in the pastoral pursuits of colonists. 
The cattle suffer materially (and not infrequently die) from the effects of 
eating prickly-pear, as their mouths become so sore that they are unable 
to graze. The rapid spread of this plant has, in some districts, rendered 
many farms almost valueless. 

South Africa has practically a monopoly of the ostrich-farming 
industry, this continent being the natural habitat of the bird, wliere 
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it runs wild in many districts. Twenty-four years ago there were 
only a few birds tamed. In 1895-6 there were 224,953 birds 
in the Colony (including Pondoland and Bechuanaland). Tlie 
ostriches run in "camps," fenced either with "posts-and-wire," 
with a high mimosa-hedge, or with a combination of the two. 
The eggs, which are laid in a hollow made in the sand, are fre- 
quently hatched by an "incubator," and the "chicks," when 
they come out, require considerable attention. Tlieir food, at 
this stage, is principally lucerne, fine gravel, and pounded bones. 
When they grow older they will eat anything. 

In 1898 the weight of ostrich feathers exported was 369,778 lbs., 
representing a value of £748,565. 

Oultivated Orops. — ^The cultivation of the soil has made slowei 
progress in South Africa than the rearing of domestic animals has, 
yet it is only by the development of this industry that a dense 
population can be maintained. The Government of Cape Colony 
has made it easy for Europeans or natives to acquire small hold- 
ings, on which they can grow com and other crops and depasture 
cattle. 

Notwithstanding that there are thousands of morgen of groimd 
quite suitable for the cultivation of wheat and other cereals, the 
land does not produce sufficient for even home consumption, and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are annually spent for importing 
grain from Australia and America. The quality of the colonial 
wheat is good, but the average yield per acre would seem very 
small to an English farmer, since it amounts to about only six to 
eight bushels, which is only about a fourth of the average crop that 
he would reap. It is, however, maintained, on the other hand, 
that only half the quantity of wheat per acre is sown in South 
Africa as compared with the mother-country, and that the methods 
of colonial farming are in many cases, if not in the majority 
of instances, both primitive and unscientific. Maize (known 
throughout South Africa as "mealies ") is grown from Cape Town 
to the Zambezi, and yields large returns. It is the staple food 
of the natives. Millet is used for making Kaffir-beer. Tobacco- 
culture is extensively carried on in the Cape Colony and in the 
Transvaal Some years ago the Cape Government obtained the 
services of a tobacco expert from Germany, who has made many 
interesting and important experiments in regard to this industry 
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No tolaacco is exported, the local demands being great and 
constant. 

All kinds of fruit can be produced in the different parts of 
Southern Africa ; those of the l^orth Temperate Zone sls well as 
those of the Tropics, In Cape Colony the viae is very generally 
cultivated. Of late this industry has been receiving most careful 
attention, both from the Government and the colonial vigncrons ; 
and it ia to be hoped that "Cape wines" will, ere long^ regain 
their ancient reputation, seeing that the grapes are superior to any 
found in Europe, and that the productive powers of the vineyards 
are greater than those of any \viiie-gr owing country either north 
or south of the Equator. 

In NataLi gugar-planting is a settled and a skilled industry ; 
and tea-gardens are showing steady returns, the tea being of excel- 
lent flavour and quality. Coffee and arrowroot also thrive there. 

MineralE, — Besides introducing valuable animals and the culti- 
vation of profitable crops, the European settlers tirat brought to 
light the mineral treasures which this portion of the continent 
contains. True it is that the natives in many districts were 
acquainted with the art of working metals, and in the far interior 
— until recently beyond the sphere of European inlluenGe-=-they 
sought for gold, from which they made rough ornaments ; but the 
systematic working of the treasures o! the earth is of comparatively 
recent origin. 

Of tbe mineral treasures of South Airiea, taken as a whole, 
by far the most important hitherto have been the diamonds. In 
this respect the Cape Colony takes premier rank among diamond- 
producing countries. Though younger than any similar fields 
of the world, the colonial mines have completely outshone all 
others both in richness and in area. They are situated in Griqua- 
land Wesfci about six hundred miles by rail from the metropolis. 
The iirst discover}^ of the precious gems was in 1 867 ; hut it was 
not until 1S70 that a **rush" took place to the country north of 
the Orange Eiver. Since then the annual value of the diamonds 
produced in these and other South African mines, and exported 
through the Cape Colony, has increased to between four and five 
millions sterling. 

Diamonds are found loosely scattered anaong the river pebbles io the 
Viuil, or more frequently embedded in a peculiar blnl^h soil^ \vlji.:}i 
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becomes harder and more crystallised the deeper the ** workings '* descend. 
The Kimberley Mine presents the appearance of a huge funnel, the deepest 
part being 600 feet below the surface. The search is now carried on under- 
ground by means of shafts and galleries or " drives." Despite the great 
quantity of precious stones (including amethysts, garnets, and other gems) 
already taken out of this gigantic hole, the largest ever excavated by 
human hands — the surface-area is equal to nearly thirty acres — the quantity 
of the yield shows no perceptible sign of diminution. The annual return 
now reaches the enormous total of five millions sterling. 

The history of the discovery of diamonds in South Africa is of a roman- 
tic and wonderful character. A Hottentot shepherd found what he took 
to be a pretty pebble, and gave it to his master's children to play with. A 
trader, on visiting the farm, saw the stone, and begged the owner for it. 
It was then forwarded to the Hon. Dr. Athcrstone, M.L.C., of Grahams- 
town, who pronounced- it to be a diamond; and since 1870 "Colesberg 
Kopje *' has become transformed into a tremendous gaping hollow. A few 
years ago this mine resembled a colossal spider's web, with its miles of 
wire running down into the pit, these wires being the lines on which the 
buckets containing the rich " blue " were hauled up and down by various 
mechanical devices and " whims." Owing to frequent, and sometimes dis- 
astrous, ** slips" of "reef" and of ** debris," the open workings had to be 
discontinued, and the mine is now worked like an ordinary English coal- 
mine. 

On arrival of the ** blue " at the edges of the mine, the process adopted is 
AS follows : — Provided the " blue ** is suflBciently decomposed not to require 
spreading out on the '* ddbris floors," in order to reduce the naturally hard, 
compact mass (or " matrix ") to a friable condition, it is at once placed in a 
washing-machine which rotates at considerable speed. The combined 
action of the water and of the centrifugal force of the machine itself 
on the "ground," throi^s the diamonds to the outer edge of the ring- 
shaped pan of which thu machine consists, whilst the muddy waters flow 
off, to be again treated, lest any of the precious stones should have escaped 
detection. The day's work being finished, the machine is stopped, and the 
diamonds are deposited on a table, where they are carefully sorted. 

The most valuable copper-mines of South Africa, not excelled 

in richness of yield by any in the world, are those of O'okiep, 

in Namaqualand. This district and its mineral wealth were 

known to early Dutch colonists in Gk)vernor Simon Van dei 

StelFs time ; but it was not until 1852 that the first copper ore 

was shipped to England. The present annual production is over 

20,000 tons, valued at between £200,000 and £300,000. 

Ores of iron, the most useful of all metals, are abundant in many parts 
of South Africa ; but the expense of working them and of transporting 
the products has hitherto been so heavy in proportion to the value of the 
metal won, that these ores are scarcely worked at all, it being found 
cheaper to import the metal required, or the various articles made from it. 
The high cost of freight and the absence of direct railway communication 
with any of the ports of the Colonies, have also been hindrances to the 
development of many South African coal-fields. 

Lead ore, zinc-blend, manganese, crocidolite, and other minerals 
are all found in Cape Colony; slate, copper, lead, and iron in 
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Natal. Coal is now being produced in yearly increasing quantity 
in the Cape Colony, still more abundantly in Natal, and also in 
other parts of South Africa. The Cape mines lie near the base of 
. the Stormberg range, the most productive being at Indwe, about 
60 or 70 miles east of the railway from East London to Aliwal 
North, others at Sterkstroom, Cyphergat, and Molteno, about the 
place where the line passes through the mountains. A small 
field yielding good coking coal is said to have been discovered 
near Aliwal North. The Natal coalfields lie in the north of the 
colony (at Newcastle and Dundee), 225 to 250 miles from Durban, 
and furnish a rapidly growing export. But of all the minerals of 
South Africa the most valuable is gold, above all in the Transvaal, 
where gold has been found, and is now worked, at Johannesburg, 
Barberton, Klerksdorp, and in the Zoutpansberg district. See also 
pp. 134-5. 

The Johannesburg gold-fields date from 1885. In some places gold 
occurs loosely scattered among the soil or earthy matter, and appears in 
small grains or in large lumps (nuggets) ; in others, it is firmly embedded in 
rock, generally quartz-reef (as at Johannesburg), known as " banket." In 
the former case the presence of the gold in the earth is due to the wearing 
away by natural agents in past times of the rock in which the metal was 
originally imprisoned ; and the earth rich in gold is in some places buried 
to a great depth by still later deposits. Districts in which gold is found in 
this form are called " alluvial " gold-fields, and from them gold is obtained 
by washing away the lighter earth with water. In other cases the first 
process is to crush to powder the rock containing the gold. Alluvial gold- 
fields are, as a rule, quickly exhausted. 

The chief permanent benefit which a gold-field confers upon a region 
in which there is plenty of room for cultivation of the soil consists in this, 
that it attracts immigrants who may afterwards settle down there as 
agriculturists. 

Commerce. — South African products consist, for the most part, 
of raw materials, which are shipped to England for manufacture. 
Several important branches of industry have been started in the 
various Colonies, and afford employment to a great number of 
hands. Most of these different sources of weaJth are in their 
infancy, but they are being rapidly turned to account. The 
commerce of South Africa is now served by fleets of large, fine, 
and powerful steamers, some of the latest additions having a 
burden of upwards of 10,000 tons. Cape Colony, Katal, Delagoa 
Bay, and Beira are in regular steam-communication with Europe. 

The commerce of South Africa, especially as regards its internal trade, 
is now likewise greatly assisted by the numerous railways which have been 
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constructed. The short line from Cape Town to Wellington was the first 
made in Africa south of the Equator. Since then, railway development 
has been rapid and steady. The great trunk lines of South Africa may be 
said to have been completed in 1895, when Pretoria, already connected by 
rail since 1893 with Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, was so connected also 
with Durban and Lourenjo Marques (Delagoa Bay). Port Elizabeth, be- 
longing to the more populous and productive side of South Africa, is the 
chief importing centre, but Cape Town, in consequence of its geographical 
position, its docks (including a magnificent graving-dock) and breakwater, 
and its commodious railway terminus, is the chief port for landing and de- 
spatching passengers and mails, as well as the chief place of export of the 
two most valuable of South African commodities — gold and -diamonds. 

Since 1879 South Africa has been connected by electric telegraph with 
the rest of the world, through the completion of the great submarine line 
round the East Coast ; the other, and shorter, along the West Coast, was 
finished in 1889. The East Coast cable starts from Durban, Natal, proceeds 
vid the Portuguese possessions to Zanzibar, and thence to Aden, where it 
joins the main cable to the east. The West Coast cable starts from Cape 
Town, and follows the coast-line, stations being located at the most im- 
portant points. A third cable now connects Cape Town with Europe by 
way of St. Helena, Ascension, and Bathurst. 

The rapidly growing volume and value of the commerce of the South 
African Colonies and States, and the increasing outlets which it offers for 
British enterprise and trade, is shown by the fact that the imports from 
the United Kingdom to Cape Colony increased from little more than 
£5,000,000 in 1887 to upwards of £11,*500,000 in 1898 ; while the exports 
to the United Kingdom increased in the same period from £7,300,000 to 
nearly £25,000,000. It is manifest, too, by the increase of the wool-trade, 
which, after gold and diamonds, is the most valuable export of South 
Africa. 

At the beginning of the present century. Great Britain derived most of 
her foreign wool from Spain, the original home of the merino-sheep ; but 
the total was only about 6,000,000 lbs. Now she receives from Cape Colony 
alone more than eleven times as much. 

The chief articles of import from distant countries are manufactured 
goods, such as cotton, linen, and woollen merchandise ; iron and steel, 
and articles made therefrom ; tea, coffee, sugar, and large quantities of 
cereals, butter, and cheese. 

EdacatioxL — The only University in South Africa is the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope', which is merely a body that holds examinations 
for degrees ; but there are four Colleges for teaching connected with it, 
namely, the South African College (Cape Town), the Diocesan College 
(Rondebosch), Victoria College (Stellenbosch), and St. Andrew's College 
(Grahamstown). In the Cape Colony, the Orange River Colony, and 
Natal elementary education is good and cheap. In the Transvaal, edu- 
cation is still in a very backward state. The sparse population of the 
villages, the great distances of the farms from one another and from 
the chief towns, are only some of the most notable difficulties which 
the inhabitants of the South African Republic have to face as regards 
the spread of education. 
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THE OAPE COLONY, 

The Cape, with its dependencies, is the largest of the British 
Colonies in South Africa, and occupies the extreme soutbeni 
portion of the continent. It is separated on the east from the 
neighbouring Colony of Ifatal by the Umtamvuna River ; 
from Basutoland by the Hiver Teea^ a tribntary of the Orange ; 
by the Orange River on the north from the Orang*? River Colony, 
!Namaqualand, tha Crown Colony of Beehu an aland (in part)^ 
and from the Protectorate of Bechuanaland ; the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans form the western, southern, and soutli-eaatern 
boundaries. See table, p. 354. 

The first permanent settlement in South Africa was made at 
Cape Town by the Dutch under Yan Riebeek ; the name being 
retained from that bestowed on the famous headland by the King 
of Portugal, John IL 

A general idea of the history of the country, up to the time of 
the second British occupation, has been given in the introductory 
chapter (pp. 86-7). 

At this period the population of the Colony numbered nearly 
75,000 inhabitants, of whom about one-tliird were of European 
descent Since then, the history of Cape Colony has been Tirtually 
that of the Kaffir wars. One of the most important historical 
events was the arrival, in 1820, of 4,000 British settlers, who were 
located in what are now known as Albany and the surrounding 
divisions. It would he difficult to over-estimate the influence for 
good exercised by these immigrants. After striving against almost 
insurmountable obstacles, failing crops, Kaffir invasions, floods, 
droughts, and a host of minor drawbacks, they gallantly overcame 
aU impediments, and among their descendants are now to be found 
some of the foremost men in the Colony, 

The Slave Emanoipation Act, passed in 1883, was onp of the cau&e9 
that led to a vast number of beers (farmers) J caving the Colony, Thej 
professed toliuve bvLH uxxfalrlj treated by the British Government in tha 
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matter of compeDsation; and, other reasons for discontent intervening, 
they preferred to seek their fortnnes in the wilderness to continuing 
British subjects. Their subsequent history is recounted in the sections 
dealing with Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. 

A great bloodless victory was won by the colonists (1849), through the 
Anti-Convict Association, in a constitutional manner, against the intention 
of the Imperial Government to convert this Colony into a penal settlement. 
Thanks to the energetic stand made in those days, the Cape has been 
spared the scourge of contamination necessarily resulting from the pre- 
sence of ex-convicts in the midst of the population. 

The great native rebellion in 1850-52 of the combined Kaffir tribes was 
an attempt to "drive the white man into the sea." The defeat of the 
natives led to the extension of the colonial frontier. 

In the last year of this war (1852) H.M.S. Birkenhead was wrecked ofif 
Danger Point, when nearly 500 men lost their lives. This calamity will 
for ever be memorable through the sublime heroism of Colonel Seton, his 
officers and men, their courage, devotion, discipline, and humanity. 

A couple of years after this sad event, the Colony obtained Parlia- 
mentary government, the franchise being conferred upon every British- 
born or naturalised subject of Her Majesty above twenty-one years of age, 
occupying a house rented at £25 per annum, or receiving a salaiy of £50, or 
with board and lodging of not less value than £25 annually. 

On the close of the Crimean War, the disbanded British-German Legion 
arrived in the Colony, and grants of land were made to the officers and 
men, and to some German agricultural labourers who soon followed, in 
the district around what is now King William's Town. The names Berlin, 
Potsdam, Charlottenburg, Frankfurt, Stutterheim, all tell us where our 
German cousins have located themselves under a Southern sun. 

The great need of quick and easy communication between the metro- 
polis and the more distant towns led to the construction of the first rail- 
way. As the Colony grew in wealth and importance, this line has been 
lengthened until it now reaches Bulawayo, and ot^er lines have been 
constructed from different ports. See also p. 135. 

The electric telegraph quickly followed, and its network now extends 
over the whole Colony. 

The discovery of diamonds (see p. 93) In 1867 opened up a new 
country, which, in 1880, was annexed to Cape Colony, and gave a great 
impetus to trade generally. 

The Gcaleka and Gaika wars of 1877 and 1878, in which the power of 
Kreli and Sandilli was broken and the latter killed, and the rebellion in 
Basutoland (caused by an attempt of the Colonial Government to disarm 
the natives), are the liast military enterprises which the Colony has had to 
undertake. Peace on her borders and plenty within have enabled hex 
during the last five years to make rapid strides in advance— an advance 
sure to continue. The opening up of the interior, the prosperity of the 
neighbouring States, the development of the resources of the Colony itself 
in respect to mining, wool-growing, grain-culture, the wine industry, cattle 
and horse breeding, and the fostering of the infant factories in the various 
towns, will all contribute to assist Cape Colony in worthily maintain- 
ing her position among the sisterhood of self-governing British posses- 
sions. 

On looking at the map, one is iminoJiately struck by the three 
parallel chains, apparently of mountains, which traverse the Colony 
from east to west ; the third (the only true mountain-chain) con- 
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tinuing north-eastward. The peculiar terrace-like formation will 
be understood from the accompanying diagram, which represents 
a section of the land from north to south : — 



' — --V 



The first range, that is, the southernmost, commences in the 
west of the Colony, then runs along the coast at but a short 
distance inland, and is known throughout its length under the 
respective names of Olifant's^ River Mountains, Drakenstein,^ 
Hottentots' Holland, Zonder Einde,^ Langeberg,* Outeniqua, and 
Tzitzikamma Mountains, terminating in Cape St. Francis, which 
juts out into the Indian Ocean. Where the chain bends to the 
east^ it sends out a spur to the south-west, which forms the eastern 
end of False Bay (Cape Hanglip), and is crossed midway by Sir 
Lowry's Pass,^ which is the means of communication between the 
west and the south-west districts. The rivers from the high-lying 
uplands break through this and the other ranges by openings 
known as "poorts" (doors); and, in consequence of the steep 
incline from the sea, are mostly unnavigable. Along this coast 
portion some exceedingly fertile districts are found, and it is here 
that two of the large Crown forests are situated, namely, those of 
Knysna and Tzitzikamma. North of this range we step on to the 
first plateau, a region rich in the production of wine, wool, tobacco, 
and ostrich-feathers. It is bounded on the north by the steep wall 
which upholds the Lower Karroo, and is called in different locali- 
ties Kareeberg,^ Cedarberg, Zwartberg, Winterhoek,^ and Zuur- 
berg.^ The Cockscomb (6,820 feet) is the most conspicuous summit 
of the range. Communication between this region and the coast 
westward is afforded through Bain's Kloof, and the Karroo is 
reached by Hex River Pass, Seven Weeks Poort, Zwartberg Pass, 
Meiiing's Poort, and Montagu Pass. 

' Dutch = elephant. * Dutch = dragon-stone. 

s Dutch = endleu. * Dutph s Long Mooutain. 

5 Named after Sir Lowry Cole. •* A peculiar kiud of colonial wood. 

^ Dutch = winter-comer. ^ Dutch = Soar MountainM. 
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We are now on the vast plains of the Great Karroo, the 
principal features of which have been delineated previously. It 
is the sheep-rearing portion of the colony. The great drawback 
to the whole of this area is the want of rain, and large irrigation 
works are a matter of necessity. The Karroo country, however, is 
not of the same nature throughout At the foot of the Zwartberg 
there is a very fertile belt, followed by a broad stretch of barren, 
inhospitable country, the Gouph^ (where the average rainfall is 
only four inches annually), which is succeeded by another wide 
area up to the foot of the next plateau, admirably fitted for agri- 
cultural purposes. The eastern portion of the plateau differs 
somewhat from the remainder, and is unquestionably more fertile 
and fruitful, since it is better watered, the rainfall in the west 
varying from 6^ inches annually, while in the east it ranges 
between 17 inches and 21 inches annually. 

Proceeding to the northern boundary of the Colony, the 
traveller's progress is interrupted by the third wall, with its 
steep, precipitous sides. This is the "true mountain-range** 
already mentioned. It is more broken than the others, but well 
defined, and is named at different places Kamiesberg, Eoggeveld,^ 
Nieuwveld,^ Sneeuwberg.* Here the complexus occurs, and one 
range runs off to the south-east, namely, the Zwagershoek,* 
Winterberg, Amatola;® while the other, the Stormberg, runs 
north-east and joins, later on, the Drakensberg. It is in this 
range that the highest peak in the Colony is found — the Com- 
passberg, 7,800 feet. 

The southern slopes of the small range running south-east are 
beautifully wooded, and in the Amatolas is another large Crown 
forest, the Perie Bush. Having passed through one of the poorts 
or kloofs, the top of the highest colonial plateau is reached. This 
land extends north and west in an immense plain, the western 
portion particularly, which gradually slopes towards the Orange 
River. 

Namaqualand and portions of Calvinia, Fraserburg, and Car- 
narvon, are all as arid as the inhospitable Gouph itself. Between 
these districts, on the one hand, and the Orange Eiver and tha 

' Pronounoed "cope." * Dutch = rye. 

' Dutch = new. * Dutch = Snow Mountaina. 

* Dutch = brother-in-law's comer. • Kaffir = calves. 
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head-waters of the Kei ^ 



t]i© other, the rainfall 



I 



averaged 

from six indies to 18 inches annually (at Pella^ on the Orange 
Riverj it is but two inches) ; whilst to the east of this line it 
jODOunts to 30 inches, registering in the Amatolas hetween that 
and 42 inches. 

The absence of moisture from the air, the clearness of the 
atmosphere, the long duration of sunlight, all tend to make the 
Cape Colony a magniJtcent sanitarium for those afflicted with 
chest-complaints; besides which, diseases of an epidemic nature 
rarely visit it, and many afflictions common in otlier southern 
climes^ such as yellow fever and cholera, are absolutely xm- 
known. 

The Eastern Dependencies of the Colony have one well-detined 
mountain range, the Quathlamba, forming a sort of backbone from 
which the undulating, fertile, verdant plains extend towards the 
sea. The surface of the country is irregular ; the streams, whose 
courses are separated by intervening ridges, generally flow in 
steeply inclined, deep valleys, along wliich some of the most 
picturesque and romantic scenery in South Africa may be found. 
In this region occurs the Tzitza Waterfall (ii75 feet), the 
highest in the Colony, and the beautifully wooded banks of the 
Umzimviibu, 

The third, or true mountain -chain, the backbone of South 
Africa, acts as the watershed of Gape Colony. North of this 
range the colonial rivers are tributaries of the Orange, which, with 
the Kornet Spruit and the Caledon, drains ISasutoland and the 
eastern portion of the Orange Free State. The Vaal, with its 
tributaries the Modder and Hartz, are the next in importance, 
followed on the right hand by the Hygab and Molapo. Of the 
affiuents that feed the main river on its soutliem or left bank, 
the Kraai^ and the Stormberg Spruit drain the north-east; the 
-Ztekoe,^ 13rak,*and Ongars rivers the Central Uf>per Karroo; and 
the llartebeest, with the Olifant's,^ Zak, and Great Kiet* rivers 
the north" western districts. 

It is in this region that the largest colonial irrigation-work has 
been completed, Yan VVyk*8 Ylei, a reservoir which, when full, 



- From Kaffir, Nciba, 
• Dutcb = hippopotaniui. 



' Dutcli = nrQw. 

* Dutch = ftalt. 

* Dutch = rued 
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will contain 35,000 millions of gallons, and the water of which 
will cover a surface-area of nineteen square miles at a depth of 
ten feet. 

The districts of Namaqualand, Calvinia, Clanwilliam, Piqiiet- 
berg supply the water for the Buffels ^ River, Zwart Doom ^ 
River, Olif ant's River, ^vith its tributaries the Kromme,"^ Ilan- 
tam's, Doom, and Verloren * River ; whilst Malmesbury claims 
almost the entire course of the Berg^ River, one of the few 
navigable streams. All these rivers flow into the South Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Along the southern coast the first important stream of fresh 
water met with east of Cape Agulhas is the Breede ^ River. Then 
roraes the Gouritz, a name given to the lower reaches of a river 
containing the combined waters of tlie Groote/ Touws, Gamka,^ 
Dwyka, and Olifant's rivers. The Gamka and Dwyka rise on the 
slopes of the Nieuw^-veld Mountains, traverse the Karroo proper, 
and, bursting through the Zwartberg, receive the waters of the 
Olifant's River, which irrigates the fertile valleys of Oudtslioorn, 
whilst the Touws and Groote rivers fulfil the same functions for 
the divisions on the right or western bank. The Gamtoos is the 
next important watercourse, and the Sunday River, which rises 
in the Sneeuwbergon, close to Graaff-Reinet, and, in a course of 
about 300 miles, drains the divisions of Graaff-Reinet, Aberdeen, 
Jansenville, and Uitenhage. The remaining; rivers water the 
south-eastern area, namely, the Kowie,*^ Great Fish, Keiskamma,^^ 
Buffalo, Great Kei^'^ (with the Zwart ^^ Kei), Indwe, Bashee, 
Umtata, St. John's (with the Tzitza), and tlie Umtamvuna rivera 

For purposes of government the Colony is mapped out in 
"divisions," corresponding to English shires or counties. For 
purposes of parliamentary representation and the electoral return 
of members to the Upper House or Legislative Council, it is 
divided into eight electoral " circles ; " and for the return of members 
of the IIous<^ of Assembly, into thirty-seven electoral "divisions.*' 

^ Dutcli = Buffalo River. ^ Dutch = blackthorn. 

• Dutch = orooked. * Dutch = lost. 

^ Dutch = mountain. ^ Dutch = broad. 
7 Dutch = great. • A Hottentot word. 

** Dutch = new. w Yrom Hottentot, CuwK 

»» From ilutteutoi. Xe^^ixaraa. »■ KHflBr. Nciba. 
'» Dutch = blH.U. 
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^fr TOWNS Aim VILLAGES- 

1. Seaports and Towns of the Coast DistrictB. — Capb Town, the metro- 
polis of Capo Colon V, had, wiih its suburbs, a population at thecens^us of 
1S91 of nearly 85,000. Ljino^ between the waters of Table Bay and the 
foot of Table Mountam, flanked on either pide by the Lion^s Head and the 
Devil's Peak. iU aitDatioD is maiijulicent. The citj is laid out aooording to 
the principles of its Dutch builders. The main streets ran from the moan- 
tain to the sea, and are intersected by othcra at right anglea. 

The chief thoroughfare is Adderley Street^ whieh in appearance will 
compare creditably with that of any Enp^lish town of the parae size. Here 
are the Standard Bank {a fine structure in the Italian »tyle, with an impos- 
ing portico), many large shops, the Railway terminus, the Commercial 
Exchange, the Suprenae Court, kc, and the line pile of buildings in which 
th« City Club is housed. St. George's Street, running |)arallel to Adderley 
Street, is the headquarters of the principal merchants, and contains the 
offices of the chief newspapers of the city. At the top of this street stands 
Bt, George's CathedraL St. Mary*s Cathedral, the Dutch Reformed, the 
Wesleyan {a very handsome building), the German Lutheran, and the 
Lutheran churches, also a fine Synagogue, are the principal ecclesiastical 
gtructures in Cape Town, the Hca of t he Anglican iMetro]^H>Htan) and Eoman 
Catholic bishops. The Mohammedan mosques, of which there are several, 
have no pretensions to architectural beaiiiy. At the top of Adderley Street 
is the magnificent avenue of oab^, a favourite promenade (originally planted 
by the early Dutch settlers)^ Ii-ading up to Government House, the orbcijil 
residence of the Governor of the Colony and High Commissioner, the 
Sovereign's reprei^entative in South Africa. In this portion of the town 
(known as the GovernmeDt Gardens) stand the Public Library and Museum, 
a fine-looking building containing priceless literary treasures, munificently 
bestowed by a former Governor, Sir George Grey, whose statue, in the 
Botanical Gardens, stands immediately in front of the portico of the struc- 
ture with which his name is inseparably connectefA. On the opposite side 
of the Government Avenue are the new Houses of Parliament, the largest 
and best-finished building not only in Cape Town, but in the whole of the 
Colony, and sufierbly fitted up and furnished throughout. Its basement 
(of the splenitid granite from the Faarl) is occupied as offices by the 
Colonial Secretary's department, and as storerooms for the Colonial 
archives, &c, In the grounds, which are beautifully kept, theie has re- 
cently been erected a very handsome statue of Her Majesty. The other 
noticeable buildings are the Old Town-House (with a quaint, portlcodike 
porch and a balcony upon it) ; the Castle, an antique pentagonal fort, 
more than 200 years old, but absolutely useless for defensive purposes ; 
the Barracks, which afford accommodation for part of the Imperial garri- 
son ; the Public Buildings, an old, ugly, flat-roofed structure ; the South 
African CoUejrc. in the Government Gardens (the oldest of the Colonial 
Colleges) ; the New Someriset Hospital, at Green Point, facing the bay ; 
and magnifioent docks, which will admit the large steamers carrying on 

Lthe Anglo- Colonial trade, as well as those vessels which, on the voyage to 
Australia and New Zealand, call at the port to coal. 
To protect the city against hostile attacks, the defence-works have 
rapidly been poshed forward, A chain of forts, some of them anned with 
very heavy ordnance, extends from Green Point to Woodatook, along the 
shores of Table Bay. 
The Colonial Railway trunk-line starts from the metropolis. 
The unburbs of the eastern sides of Tsble Mountain, the slopes of wtvlctst 
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are beaatifally wooded, are among the most delightful places of residence 
in South Africa. The plea^hjit villagei^ of Mowbray (oear which is the 
Kojal Observatory, one of the moaL famous io tho world )t EoB^banlCt 
Rondeboach (wbere the Diocesan College is situated), Claremont, Wyn- 
Iterg, kcj which are all connected by rail with the city, are adorned by 
many charmicg villas, conn try- hoiiaes. and old Dutch mandons. 

The Cape peninsula is joined to the continent by a narrow isthmaa 
separating Table Bay from False Bay, and the sulubrity of the district is 
nnsurpassed. Mountain, dale, sea, and plain afford views such as the eye 
rests on with pleasure and the memory cherisbes with gratitude. 

Tbe suburbs known as Green Point and FSea Point lie in the opposite 
direction, and contain many large and handsome residences. Tram and 
rail, the latter in process of construction, provide ready means of commu- 
nication with the town. 

At the southern end of the peninsula, twenty -two miles from Cape To-wa, 
is Simon's Town, a quaint, old*fashioned, Englisb- looking place, trie South 
African naval station, and strongly fortified, Tbe view across the bay 
from the Cemetery Battery is one of the finest in South Africa. Between 
this pretty town and Wynberg (the largest of the suburbs, and noted for 
Us mild climate) is tbe fishing-village of Kalk^ Bay, a celebrated tieaside 
^ninmer watering place, Kuizenberg, a hamlet half a n^ilefrom Kalk Bay, 
ia of historic in lerest, having been the scene of the battle between the 
Dutch and English preparatory to the first cession of the Colony ; whilst 
Blaauwber;g,^ which saw the action that led to the second surrender, ia on 
the shores of Table Bay, opposite Cape Town, 

Moaael* Bay (formerly called Aliwal South), a town in tbe division of 
tbe same name, half-way between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, has an 
excellent harbour, a lighthouse of the first class, and is well adapted, from 
its geographical position, to supply the wants of tbe south- west coaat- 
divisiona, and to serve as an outlet for their prodncta. 

Port Elisabeth,* built on the sandy shores of Algoa Bay, is the mo«t 
important commercial town of Cape Colony. Harbour works are in course 
of constrnction, but it has no dock^. Tbe bay i&» aij open roiidstead, afford- 
ing a good anchnrage, protected from the winterly north-west gales. The 
island of St. Croix ^ is that on which Diaa landed and placed a cross at the 
time of bi^ discovery of the pasE^age around the celebrated ** Cape of 
Storms." *' Little Bess,'* by which narae "the Liverpool of the Cape" is 
generally known, has a population of 23,000, It Is now the most impor- 
tant railway termitiQS on the coast of South Africa. One line brings it 
into connection at De Aar junction with the railway from Cape Town to 
Ktmberley and Bulawayo, and another connects it even more directly 
with Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria, while short lines and 
branch lines bring it into communication with other parts of South Africa. 
It is specially well situated for e.^porting the wool of the Colony, about 
two-thirds of which ia deapntched from this port. Nothing but improved 
l«hlpping accommodation is wanted to ensure the rapid growth of the 
town and port. The town has an appearance worthy of its importance, 
especially the residential portion known as '* The Hill," which is supplied 
with water from Van Staden's River, twenty-seven miles di-tant. 

The Eowie or Port Alfred (forty mUes sway), is the harbour of Grahams- 
town. It is not of much importance commercially, but is greatly frequented 

^ Dutch = ebnlk, lime. ^ Dutch — Blue Mountiiiii^ 

• Dateh = oiuseeL Oysters are obtain ed here, 

* Numed niter the wife of Governor Sir K. Doiikinu 
•^ French = Holy CroPt, 
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as a seaside resort in summer. It lies about midway between Port Elizabeth 
and East London, the latter being the commercial entrepdt of the east. 

The important town of East London (6,900 inhabitants) is situated on 
the Buffalo River, which, like all other South African rivers, is troubled 
with a "bar." The harbour has, however, been greatly improved, and the 
bar can be crossed by vessels drawing 21 feet, while inside the bar there 
is a water area of 100 acres, affording ample accommodation for large 
steamers. This also is a great wool port, which has profited greatly by 
railway extensions. It is connected with Pretoria by a line passing 
through King William's Tov.n,i Queenstown, the coal-mining district of 
the Cape Colony, and Dordrecht and joining the line from Port Elizabeth, 
near Springtown, in the Orange Free State. Ali wal ' North, on the Orange 
River, the original terminus of this railway, must now be regarded as 
standing on a branch line. 

St. John's River, where there is a settlement, is the port of Pondoland, 
and the last harbour of any consequence on the south-east coast of the 
Colony. 

The inland villages of the coast-belt are neither large nor numerous. 
Like all those of the western and midland districts, they are laid ont 
on one plan, the Dutch one, the streets cutting at right angles, houses 
with flat roofs, a public square, a market-place, with the Dutch Reformed 
Church as the most prominent object, a pile of buildings devoted to public 
offices, containing the resident magistrate's court, the civil commissioner's 
office, post, telegraph, divisional, and municipal council's offices, with a 
public library, a police-station, and lock-up. These constitute the essen- 
tials of a South African village. Stellenbosch,' noted for its fine avenues of 
oak trees, its schools and colleges (Victoria College and the Theological 
Seminary), is the chief town of a fertile fruit- and wine-growing district 
west of the Drakenstein Mountains. Viticulture is tlie principal occupa- 
tion, and the making of wine and distilling of brandy the main industry. 
The Paarl,^ with a population of 7,700, is a village of one street, seven 
miles in length. This place is the centre of the wine industry of the 
western province, and also carries on a large business in cart and waggon 
building. Somerset West and the Strand (the latter a little fishing- 
village on the shores of False Bay, almost opposite Kalk Bay) are favourite 
seaside resorts. Caledon,^ at the foot of the Zonder Einde Mountain, 
TiCStling directly up against a solitary hill known as the Zwartberg, is 
in considerable repute as a Colonial Matlock. There are valuable hot 
mineral springs here, and baths of the waters are recommended by the 
medical faculty in cases of rheumatism and skin-diseases. Swellendam ^ is 
a pretty little spot on the Breede ^ River, with a population of 2,000. Heidel- 
berg supplies some good tobacco, while Biversdale is an important centre 
for ostrich-farming. George, a beautiful village of about the same popula- 
tion as that of Swellendam, lies in the centre of a rich and fertile district, 
on the outskirts of the great Enysna Forest. Knysna" itself boasts of a 
fine land-locked harbour, the entrance rivalling in miniature the famous 
"gates" of St. John, and in the vicinity are the Millwood gold-fields. 
Uitenhage, twenty miles from Port Elizabeth (5,300 inhabitants), is noted 
for its wool-washeries, its gardens, flowers and fruit. There are some 

* Named after King William IV. 

' Named after the scene of Sir H. Smith's victory in India. 

* Named after Commander Van der Stell. 

4 Dutch = pearL * Name<l after Earl of C«led'»u. 

* Named after Qovemor Swellengrebel. 

■^ Dutch = hrond. ■ From TTottftiitot, NqeiMnqua. 
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tarpe railway worksliop3 here. Malmeabury, in the north-west, is the 
chief centre of the giain- producing di^itricts. The cereals are hhipped 
direct to Cape Town, the Berg Eiver beiijg the highway to the sea. Some 
of the most noted colonial stud-farma are here, and some mineral springs, 
which are nmch freqDented. Piquetberg, farther north, is a small village 
on the great north- west road 

2. Towns of the Firat Plateau. — The inhabitants of nearly all the 
towns of this area, from Pi^juetberg to Oudtshoorn, are occupied in the 
wine fndtistr}. Oudtahoom^ furnishes tobacco, ostrich-featliers, and fruit 
as well as grain growi^ abundantly. There are mineral springs at Claii- 

william, Worcester, Goudini, Robert sea, and Montagu. The spring at 
Brand VI ei is specially celebrnted. Worcester (5^400 inhabitants; is laid 
out in fine broad streets, with water runnlnj" alonp;^ the furrows nn either 
hand. About twenty miles distant is the famous Hex Eiver Mountain, 
up which the main line of railway winds before reaching the Karroo. The 
scenery of the mountains is bold and grand, and that of the well -watered 
and fertile valleys is romantic and charming. To the north-west of this 
pass the old post- road leads through ttie mountains at Ceres. 

Qrahamstown ^ (10,500 inhabitrtnt.*) is tho clifef city of the first plateau. 
It is thn ^ee of two bishop?, the An plica n and tlie Roman Cath5>lic, the seat 
of the Eastern Districts Court, and an educjitional centre. St. Andrew's 
Uolkge and many public and ptivare schools are here. It | osjicsseis fbe first 
cloth- factory erected in the Colony, which prodticei? excellent blankets and 
tweeds of colonial wool. The city has an historical record second to 
none in the Colony, whether as the visible sign of the perseverance and 
plTick of the settlers of 1820, or on account of its heroic defence during 
one of the Xalhr wars. The Albany Muieom, the Atiglican Cathedral, the 
Hospital, the Provincial Lunatic Asylum, and the Memorial Hall are some 
of its most noticeable buildings ; while its gardeae, both public and private^ 
and their fioral productions, are known throughout the length and breadth 
of the Colony. 

3. TowiLfl of the Middle Plateam,— Beaufort We«t, lying in the midst ol 
the Karroo Veld, at the foot of the Nienwveld Mountam:^, is known as the 
"Queen of the Karroo," and has the reputation of having a climate parti* 
cularly soothine to sufferers from chest-complaints. Thanks U) the irriga- 
tion-work.'i carried on there with conspicuous success, a large area of land 
has been Tjrought under cultivatiuo. The town partakts of the general 
character already described, and is the great centre nf iU& wool trade. 
From the extensive E^heep-runs of the surrounding di^trittit the farmers 
bring their produce Into the village to sell it lo tlit* shopkeepers, who in 
turn forward it to Cape Town for phipment to England. 

Prince Alhert is the chief village of that fertile belt of land stretching 
along the Zwartberg Range, at the south of the Karroo, of which mention 
has been made in preceding pages. Aberdeen :ind Willowmere are smaller 
places, situated amidst Karroo veld. Graaff Eeinet ^ |5,1KJ0 inhabirants), 
the " Gem of the Desert," lies to the fast of the Sunday River, at its 
head- waters. It is one of the oldest towus in the Colony, situated on 
a flat piece of ground, a bend of the Sunday Bivt'r, which forms, as it 
wero. the outer edge of a fan, with the mountains clo^iTisr in on either side. 
Standing like a sentinel on guard at its entrance ar« the bold masses of 
Spandan's Kop, with the eitraordinary '* Valley of Desolaiion" on the 
we«t, the serrated cdgea of the Tandjesberg* bounding the view on the 

' NHUied nfter P^aron v. Till p- He v. OiidtalioMiTi. 
5 NHineil after Colonel Undinm. 

* Nanied Hfter Goveruor Vau de Gni;itf mad hiA wift: tUiueu 

* 7>iiLch = little tooth. 
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east. The Dutch church h one of the finest im the Colonj, and there are 
fi taAndsome English one, flome well -cared -for botanical gardem}, the excel- 
lently equipped "Midland Hospital," and a very fine libiarj. This town 
is noted for its gardens, its vineyards, and its choice ffuit. It ig one of 
the old-fashioned Colonial -Dutch towns, where the modern element hag, 
as yet, made few inroads. Still, it is the termlBTjs of one of the railway 
lines from Port Elizabeth, which will ere long doubtless be continued. 
Close to Graaff-Iieinet, on the i&im " Kruidfontein, " are two mineral 
■prings much resorted to for rheumatiis afifections. 

Between Graaff-Reinet and Sonierset East, a small spur from the 
Tandjesberg, ruimiug south and known as Bruintjes Hoogte^ seems to 
form the dividing-line between the Karroo veld and that of the eiLstern 
districts. Standing on the summit of this ridge, the views east and west 
dilier completely. Towards the rising sun the country is seen to be 
covered with innumerable ant-heaps, rising up like gigantic mole-hills | 
the colour of the soil has changed from silvery sand to reddish-brown | 
there is more bush in the plain, not merely a few willows and acacias 
along the river-courses, as in the Karroo, and the slopes of the mountains 
are picturesquely wooded. At the foot of the great range, nestling under 
the folds of the verdant Bosehberg, lies Somerset East,^ a beautiful little 
village* whose finest building is the public school^ Gill College. Passing 
by Bedford, Adelaide, through AMed (at the foot of the Amatolas, a 
range that has figured in all Kaffir wars as the mountain- fastness of our 
dusky foes), past Lovedale (the large Native Educational Institution), the 
traveller renrhes 

King WiUiam's Town (7,200 inhabitants), the capital of the Eastern Dis- 
tricts, with a large f ion tier Kaffir trade. Among its buildings the Town- 
Hall and the Grey Hospital" (where natives are treated free ot charge) 
are the most important There are, besides, many fine churches, private 
dwellings, and warehoaaes. The town stretches along the banks of the 
Buffalo, which, passing through the Botanio Gardens, well worth a visit, 
flows, as already described, into the sea at East London. At **King," aa 
its inhabitants call it, an^l in the villages in the neighbourhood, Ig a large 
number of German settlers, frugal, hard-working, industrious tillers of 
the soil, who by their labours supply the market with excellent fruit and 
vegetables. This town is also the headquarters of the colonial military 
forces. The great Perie Bush, another extensive Crown forest, running 
along the Amatolas, was the spot where the Kaffir chief SandUli made his 
last stand during the Gaika war of 187S. 

4, Towns of the Upper Plateau. — O^okiep, situated in the extreme 
West, Is the ctipital of the copper- mining settlement, and the most im- 
portant In Namaqu aland, and connected by rail with Port Nolloth, the 
harbour whence the ore is shipped. 

The country between the Orange River and north of Clanwilliam and 
Oamarvon, just skirting Fraaerburg (with its sulphur springs), and run- 
ning parallel to the 22nd degree of longitude east, is the most arid in the 
Colony, Horse and cattle breeding are carried on in the districts, which 
bear the same names as their respective capitals, the above three towns. 

L Murray aburg, Victoria West, Hopetown, Bfehmond, Middelhurg, Hanover, 
are all small villages of this vast area. Goleaherg,^ close to the Orange 
River, deserves special mention as being the terminus of the Colonial 
North-Eastem Railway system, where the line joins that of the Jree State. 
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Nam ad after Governor Lord Oharlea Somerset. 
^ EatahBahed to Qounteract the e^il inflaenoe of Kaffir ** witoh-dootors.** 
• Named flfter Governor Sir Lowry Cole, 
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Cradoek,^ situated on the banks of the Great Fish River (spanned bv 
a fine bridge), is a town of some importance in the north-eastern districts, 
mach celebrated as a health resort, and containing a very handsome Dntch 
church. 

Queenstown is situated bejond the Fish River, and between th^- 
Amatolas and the Stormberg ranges, where the winters are cold and snow 
sometimes falls in the village itself, snow befhg a common sight upon the 
hurrounding mountains. Dordrecht lies between this town and the Orange 
River ; and at a short distance are Cyphergat, Indwe, and Molteno (villages 
of the colonial coal-fields), Burghersdorp, and Aliwal North, the terminus 
of a railway line from East London. 

Griqualand West, formerly a province, is now divided into four 
districts : Hay, Barkl}', Kiiiibeiiey, Herbert. 

The most important town is Kimberley, with the adjacent Beaconsfield. 
Till about 1870 the ground on which Kimberley stands was barren veld. 
The discovery of diamonds attracted thither a vast number of people from 
all parts of the world, including nearly every nationality, who resided in 
tents. Subsequently canvas made way for corrugated iron, this in turn 
to bricks and mortar, until at present there is in the Diamond Capital 
a permanently settled mining community of upwards of 40,000 in the 
two towns.- All the Banks have branches here, and Kimberley is at the 
terminus of the colonial main railway line and the startine^-point of that 
now running to Bechuanaland. The High Court sits here ; there is a com- 
modious Town-Hall, and the excellent Carnarvon Hospital affords medical 
relief and accommodation for the sick of all classes. The town is lighted 
throughout by electricity, and water is brought into private houses by 
pipes laid from the Vaal River. Apart from the output of diamonds, 
which has assumed such enormous dimensions, Kimberley has a large trade 
with the neighbouring Free State, with the Transvaal and Bechuanaland. 
In the war of 1899-1900 between the Boer republics and Great Britain 
it was besieged by the Boers almost from the beginning of the war, but 
it held out successfully till it was relieved on the 15th of February 
1900. 

Barkly * West is a small village on the Vaal, opposite Pniel. A fine 
bridge spans the river, here of considerable width. At Barkly West, 
diamond-searching was first carried on in the river-reaches ; but its glory 
has been completely dimmed by its younger and more prosperous neigh- 
bour, Kimberley. With the exception of Hay, or Griqna Town, which is 
a magistracy, all the other places are unimportant. 

Pondoland, the territory immediately to the east of the Kei 
River, and containing the fine harbour of St. John's, at tlie mouth 
of the St John's River or Unizimvubu, was annexed to the Cape 
Colony in March 1894. 

Bechuanaland. Seep. 117. 

IslandB. — There are no large islands off the coast of Cape Colony, but 
a few small ones are met with off the west and south coasts. Mercnry, 

1 Named after Governor Sir John Cradock. 

3 At the census of 1891. 29,000 in Kimberley, 10,600 in neacunsfieM. 

* KHmed after Oovemor Sir H. Barkb'. 
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Ichaboe, and PoBBession Island are Doted for guano deposits. Dassen^ 
Island, a low-lying t^andy stretch, has earned an unenviable notoriety as 
the scene of many wrecks. Robben^ Island, in Table £ay, contains a 
leper hospital and a lighthouse. St. Croiz, already mentioned, and Bird 
Islands (in Algoa £ay) complete the number. 

DEPENDENCIES. 

1. Kaffirland. — The country beyond the Kei River, and bounded 
by the Bashee — a beautiful, fertile, grassy country containing no 
European towns or villages of any importance. There are innu- 
merable Kaffir " kraals " throughout the country, the native popu- 
lation being very dense. It comprises Fingoland, Gkalekaland, 
the Idutywa Reserve, Griqualand East, and Tembuland, all 
dependencies of Cape Colony, administered by magistrates ap- 
pointed by the Colonial Government. 

Pondoland is now an integral part of the Cape Colony. 

The chief magistrate of Griqualand East resides at Eokstad, the chief 
magistrate of Tembuland at Umtata, and various magistrates and assistant- 
magistrates are located at other centres. 

Mission stations and schools are scattered over the country. 

The natives are engaged in cattle-breeding, sheep-farming, and grain* 
growing, maize and millet being the principal cereals produced. 

2. Walvisch Bay. — Cape Colony has a somewhat distant dependency in 
WalYisch^ Bay (lat. 23** S.), the "front door" of Damaraland, which is the 
only serviceable harbour on the west coast of South Africa north of the 
Orange River. 



NATAL. 

The Colony of Natal, including Zululand, annexed in 1898, is 
about 33,000 square miles in extent, and contains about 700,000 
inhabitants, Europeans, Indian coolies, and Kaffirs. It stretches 
between latitudes. 2 7 J* and 31* south, with its northern and 
southern extremities almost cutting the meridian of 30' east. 

Terra Natalis, the present Colony of Xatal, wa.« discovered on 
Christmas day 1497 — hence its name — by Vasco da Gama. The 
Portuguese, however, made no use of the disco fery. The Dutch 
East India Company once proposed to form jl settlement, but the 
idea came to nothing. 

Two British officers. Lieutenants Faro well and King, in 1823 
advocated a colonisation scheme; but che Cape Government re- 
fused to sanction the undertaking. This country has been a 

1 Dutch =rock-iabbit. '« Dut/ib^ieaL • Dutch =wliw.l^ 
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British possession since 1843; how it became so, the following 
paragraph will telL 

Like those of the neighbouring Republics, Natal's first European in* 
habitants were immigrants from the ** Old Colony ; '* and the narrative of 
their sufferings, hardships, and bravery forms one of the most interesting 
ohapters of colonial history. The causes that led to their expatriating them- 
selves are recounted in the section dealing with the Orange Free State. On 
crossing the Drakensberg Mountains, they found the country under the 
sway of that terrible barbarian Dingaan, Chaka's brother, who, after lulling 
their suspicions, fell treacherously upon them, and massacred a party sent 
to arrange the terms on which they were to occupy the rolling pasture- 
lands. Having succeeded beyond his anticipation in this bloody stratagem, 
he attacked the Boer camps and butchered the immigrants indiscriminately, 
sparing neither old nor young. It was on occasions such as these that the 
heroic deeds of the little biuid of whites, of women and maidens as well as 
of mature men and stripling youths, glowed with a brightness that the 
lapse of years has been unable to dim. Chastened by misfortune, and grown 
wiser in the bitter school of practical experience, the farmers collected 
their forces, and advancing cautiously against the Zulus, defeated them in 
a terrific conflict, and slew 3,000 of them. Subsequently Panda revolted 
agednst his brother, and formed an alliance with the immigrants, who made 
a final expedition and completely routed Dingaan*s forces. Thereupon he 
fled, and was afterwards Idlled by a hostile tribe. Once masters of the 
country, the farmers settled down, and proceeded to establish a govern- 
ment. The news of the conflict between Europeans and natives coming 
to the notice of the Cape authorities. Governor Sir George Napier, not 
approving of the conduct of the immigrants, despatched a small force to 
Natid. The farmers construed into an abandonment of the territory by 
England the early withdrawal of these troops ; but the action of the Boers 
again called for intervention on the part of the Governor of the Cape, and 
a force under Captain Smith was sent to take possession of the country in 
the name of Queen Victoria. The farmers attacked the little detachment, 
and the troops were obliged to act on the defensive. On the arrival of 
reinforcements, however, the enemy were quickly dispersed, and on the 
6th July 1842 the settlers submitted to the Queen's authority. On the 
12th May 1843 Natal was proclaimed British territory. 

In 1893 responsible Government was granted to the Colony, and there 
is now a Legislative Council of eleven members nominated by the Governor 
in Council, and a Legislative Assembly of thirty-seven members elected 
by popular vote. There is a property qualification for the franchise, but 
by an Act passed in 1894, only those Asiatics who were already on the 
voter's roll at that date are to have the riecht to vote. 

The surface of Natal bears a striking resemblance to the general 
features of the Cape Colony, the land rising in three distinct ter- 
races from the sea to the foot of the Drakensberg, the backbone 
of the country. The first terrace is about fifteen miles across from 
the sea; the second is thirty-five miles broad; and the upper 
extends from about Howick to the foot of the " Berg." The chain 
is, on an average, 7,000 feet above sea-level, and the terrace at the 
foot of it 18 at an elevation of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. These 
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mountains are the continuation of the true mountain range of 
Cape Colony, and unite with the Quathlainba (ainoiig whose 
towering peaks we notice the Giant*8 Head and Cathkiii Peak), 
and separate Katal from Basutoland and the Orange Free State. 

The Buffalo * and Tugela rivers define the bordera of the Colony 
towards the South African Republic and Zuluknd, and the Urn- 
tamvTina and Umzimkulu rivers form the eeparating line towards 
the dependencies of Cape Colony. 

Jutting out from the main chain of the Drakensberg are two 
chaina running across the colony to the eastward — the Bifgarsberg 
and the Hooi ^ Eiver heights. 

The peculiar conformation of the country, its terraces and 
rolling surface, are due more to the action of water than to Pluto- 
nic forces. This action is clearly traceable in the erosion of the 
highdying strata, and in the subsequent formation of the low- 
lying coast-lands, the result of the combined influence of w^inda 
and waves. 

The geological formation of the great dividing range is granitic; 
gneiss, mica-£>kte» olay-alate, and orjEtalline limestone accoinpanying it. 
Following the old red sandstone ocoiirs the singuhir ** boulder -clay/' known 
also as '* clay-stone porphyry*'' This boulder-clay is a legacy from the ice 
period, the portions of many kinds of rocks which it contains having been 
brought down by the glaciera. In Natal the Dicynodon is found as a 
fossil among the coal-measures, which do not contain any of the organic 
remains met with in similar measures in Europe. The bottom of the 
coal'bearing stratum is composed of ** Pietermantzburg shale.*" The great 
coal -area lies on both sides of the Biggarsberg, though there are other locali- 
ties in which coal Is found. The seams are everywhere pierced bj green- 
stone, the presence of which can be traced from the rocky sea-shore to the 
highest summits of the Drakensberg. The Cretaceous era has left a small 
trace of its activity in Alfred County, the portion of the country between 
the Umzimkulu and Umtamvuoa rivers. Tertiary and Post-Tertiary forma- 
tions, the rocks of the Cainozoio periods, with their surface-deposita of 
sand, A'c. may be found in many parts of the Colony* 

The coast- line is uniform and iinhroken. There ia only one 
harbour along the coast — Port ^atal 

The rivers of the Colony are namerous, and some are fine 
streams. Owing, however, to the configuration of the land, they 
are unnavigable to any distance ; and after heavy rains, when their 
volume of water is inordinately swelled , they are changed from 
small streams to raging torrents. At such times they are said to 
be "up," and become impassabla The transport-rider or the 



1 In Zula, the Umxinyati. 



* Dutch = ptett^. 
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traveller arriving on the bank of a river in flood must " outspan " 
and wait for the river to " go down." 

The Tngela ^ is the most important river in Natal. Rising on 
the eastern slopes of the Mont-aux-Sources, its basin claims the 
greater portion of the Colony. Its general direction, for the first 
part of its course, is from west to east, but afterwards, taking 
the inevitable bend, it runs south, and throws itself into the Indian 
Ocean. The Buffalo and Sunday rivers on the left, the Mooi and 
Bushman rivers on the right bank, are its principal tributaries. 

Of the other rivers, the Umzimkulu ^ and Umkomanzi drain the 
southern part of the country, the Umgeni and Umlazi the south- 
central, and the Umvoti the country between the capital and the 
Tugela. The Falls of the Umgeni (280 feet) and those of the 
Tugela (still higher) are the principal natural curiosities of Natal. 

The climate is greatly influenced by the conformation of the 
land. In the coast districts it is hot and moist, but the high tem- 
perature is alleviated by frequent and often violent thunderstorms 
and copious showers in summer. In the highlands the air is 
bracing and pure, especially that of the capital, which is wonder- 
fully healing to weak or diseased lungs. In the uplands winter 
brings a little snow and ice, and the air is chilly. This region is 
also subject to hot winds. The intermediate table-land is neither 
so hot as the coast district, nor so cold as that of the highlands. 

The Colony is certainly salubrious, and, like the Cape, is a 
pleasant home for those suffering from chest complaints. 

For reasons previously explained. Natal receives more rain, 
area for area, than Cape Colony does ; but here also the rainfall is 
greater along the coast than inland. The constant thunderstorms, 
however, make up in these districts for the lack of moisture in the 
winds that blow from the sea. 

The climate naturally affects the productions of the country, 
which vary with the locality. In the warm and humid coast- 
region sugar is extensively cultivated, and coffee, tea (which is 
establishing a good reputation for itself), arrowroot of good 
quality, tobacco of agreeable flavour, all these grow readily and 
luxuriantly. 

In the semi-tropical district delicious fruits are abundant 
There bananas, plantains, custard-apples, grenadillas, limes, man- 

1 Kaffir = startling. 2 xhe prefix Urn is Zulu. 
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poea, native j^lums, and taTnariuds all grow m abundance. In 
the midlands are giiavas, figs, oranges, lemons, loquats, pome- 
^^rauates^ mulberries, grapes, melons, i^c. The higlilanda are more 
3ui table for the production of iiorthern fruits^ and hence yield 
apples, gooseberries, plums, pears, &c. 

Among cereals, ** mealies " are extensively cultivated, and are 
almost the only kind of grain produced in large quantities; for 
though other corn can be grown, it does not pay. 

Natal has great resources as a pastoral country ; but^ unfortu- 
nately, cattle -diseases are virulent and by no means infrequent, 
llorse-sicknesa is a terrible scourge, and cattle-sickness is no 
less to be dreaded. These ^dsifcrttions, however, are not confined 
to Natal. Cattle exist in large numbers, sheep imd succulent 
pasture in the upper districts, and wool forms the principal item 
in the table of exports. The Angora-goat has been acclimatised, 
and niohair-growing now ranks as a staple industxy. 

The woods of Natal are similar to those of Cape Colony. The 
Crown forests are now being carefidly preserved, the indiscriminate 
felling of timber, particularly of young trees, by the Kaffirs, for 
purposes of hut-building, having done Lncalculable damage in 
former years. 

The geographical position of the Colony, which for many years 
seemed a bar to its progress, has, since the discovery of gold in 
the Transvaal, been the very factor to which it owes its present 
prosperity. The railway traverses the country from one end to 
the other, with branch lines along the coast to Verulam ; and soon 
the towering summits of tJie Drakensberg mil be crossed by an 
iron way, and the shrill whistle of the steam-engine wiD reverberate 
amotig the niomitain fastnesses, when the line now in course of 
construction has reached Harrismith in the Free State. 

Natal possesses in its coal-fields a vast source of wealth. This 
mineral is found over extensive area.s, and is of a good quality, 
which seems to improve the deeper the mines are worked. This 
excellent coal is not alone largely used on the Natal railways, but 
has been tried with successful residts by ocean-steamers, and the 
Cape Railway authorities are testing its value on their eastern line 
and comparing it with the Cape coal ; while the Johannesburg 
gohl-fields offer a ready market for tlie output. Iron ore is found 
near the coal, and, according to the opinion of cotJi^XK^V* '■^?!^'^^ 
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few colonies possess more resources for manufacturing iron than 
does Natal. Gold has been discovered in certain localities. Such 
conditions, coupled with the energy, enterprise, and business capa- 
city of the colonists, should ensure a bright future for Natal, and 
convert the teeming hordes of indolent Kaffirs into industrious 
members of the community. 

For political and administrative purposes the Colony is divided 
into ten districts, including the city of Maritzburg and the borough 
of Durban, and eight counties. 

Towns and Villages of the Coast-Lands.— Durban* (39,000 inhabi- 
tants), the leading commercial centre of the Colony, its seaport and 
largest town, is situated at the head of the Bay of Natal, a land-locked 
harbour, at the southern end of which rises " The Bluff '* with its light- 
house. Extensive works are in progress to obliterate the " bar " that 
blocks the entrance, and the efforts already made in this direction have 
been highly successful. With the sea in front, the well- wooded ** Berea " 
(a plateau overlooking the town, connected with it by tram, and adorned 
with pretty villas, delightful bungalows, and handsome mansions) in rear, 
its tidily kept, clean, and gas-lighted thoroughfares, containing many fine 
buildings, especially the Town-Hall, Durban is one of the prettiest, most 
thriving, and prosperous towns of South Africa. 

To the north of the port, connected with it by rail, lies Verolam,^ the 
chief town of the sugar and tea producing districts, through which the 
main road passes, vid Stanger, to the Lower Tugela Drift. It was by this 
road that the lower or coast column, commanded by Colonel Pearson (which 
was afterward locked up in Etchowe), entered Zululand in the war of 1879. 
Fifteen miles from Durban is Pinetown (the ''most healthy spot in the 
British Empire "), a world-renowned sanitarium for consumptives ; and 
about an hour's ride from the station brings the visitor to the famous 
Trappist establishment on Marion Hill, where the Brothers are devoting 
themselves to training and instructing the Kaffirs, not only in religious 
subjects, but also in various useful and profitable crafta The port draws 
its water-supply from the Umbilo Waterworks, a couple of miles from 
Pinetown. 

In Afred county there is at llarburg a large tract of country occupied 
by some Norwegian immigrants, who were located thereon in 1882. Similar 
settlements have been formed in other parts of the Colony. 

Towns of the Middle Plateau. —Pibtbrm a eitzburg' (usually abbre- 
viated by colonists into "Maritzburg "), the capital, the seat of Government, 
the residence of the Governor, the seat of the Supreme Court, and the 
military headquarters of Natal, is a town with 20,000 inhabitants, named 
after two leaders of the Voortrekkers (pioneers), Pieter Retief and Gert 
Maritz, originally laid out in fulfilment of a vow to Almighty God " that 
they [the emigrant Boers] would raise a house to the memory of His 
great Name, wherever it should please Him." The country around the 
city is exceedingly pretty. Maritzburg is well built, vdth wide streets, 
along the sides of which run watercourses fringed with various kinds of 
trees. The Government buildings form the most prominent architectural 

1 Named after Sir B. D'Urban. The Zulu name is E-tekwini. 
' The Zulu name is Um-pikanini. 
' Zulu name, Umgungundhlovo. 
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feature, und several churcbes, handsome shops, the college, a theatre. 
Masonic templeai and picturesque residetiees with ^rdeDS laid out Id a 
charming manner, add to the beauty of tbia inland town. There w also a 
fine public park with a well-kept "" drive." 

Bfchmeiid, a stuall viUage, is the centre of a aplendicl district famoaa 
for its agTiculLtiral and farming produce. Gr&ytown, tbo cblef townahip 
01 the Umvoti cotmty, is noted for its excellent sheep-runs. 

Towns and Yillagea of the Upper Plateau.— We EN EN {*Hhe place of 
weeping"), the patbetio name of the towoship which has risen on the site 
of the terrific conflict between the itnmigrant Boers and Dingaan. is the 
principal town of a great pastoral district. Eitcomt and Golenso (named 
after the lato Bishop), through which the railway passes, are townshipa 
of minor impQttance on the main line t.o Ladyamith^^ fur some ihua the 
teraainu-s of tlie Natal lino, a thriving ap-countrj place with a large 
*' aver-berff *' trade. A consiilerable Biitisb force was inve^ited bj the 
Boers at Ladygmitb in October 183J), and Coleoso was on the' 15tb 
December the scene of a disastrous British reverse in an attempt to 
relieve it ; but the relief was oltiraatply effected on the 28tb of Febraarj 
U>00. Farther to the north lies Newcastle, the capital of the coal dis- 
1 1 ict, 247 miles from Port Natal. Olose by are the fatal battlefields of 
Ingogo, Laing*« Nek, and Amajuba ("the mount of pigeons"]; and 
northeast of Ladysraith is Helpmakaar (*' aid one anc^the^''), imraertiately 
on the Natal side of the Tugcla, opposite Eorke'e Drift, which is famous 
fr>r the heroic defence of Chard and Broraehead after the disastrous day at 
fsjindhlwana ("the place of the little hand "), 22nd January 1879. 

Not far from the border, half-way between Helpmakaar and Newcastle, 
is Ihmdeet around which numerotiB coal-deposits are found. The climate 
of this district U remarkably fine, 

BECHUANALAIfD. 

Though now partly included in Cape Colony, this vast terri- 
tory, extending northwards to 22' S., deserves separate treatment 
on accoont of its being inhabited mainly by Eechuana tribes. It 
became British in 1885, and in 1895 the southern portion was 
annexed to the Cape Colony. 



COLONIAI, BEOHUANALAND, 

This IB a large territory, bounded on the north by the Ra- 
miitlabami Spruit and the Molapo River ; on the west, by the 
meridian of 20" E. ; on the east, by the TraiiBvaaL 

After leaving that part of Cape Colony known as Griqualand 
West, very few mountains are met with; the land is a high 
plateau stretching towards the confines of Great Namaqualand. 
"Kopjes" rise here and there; but, with the exception of the 
Monanjamabel^ the Kunane, and Kuruman heights, the country 
is one gigantic high-lying plain* In some places, as far as the 

^ Named after the wife of Sir Harry Smith, Zulu namo ia U-^wfcxE^iC^ 
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eye can reach, it is as flat as a billiard-table; in others, it is 
undulating like the English " downs." 

A remarkably pretty piece of country lies between the Sitlagoli and 
Maritzani rivers — an English park transplanted into South Africa. Large 
trees in full foliage, mimosas and camel-thorns, raise their tall stems io 
every direction, and all round them is spread a carpet of emerald-green 
grass. Amongst the branches of the trees are seen the large and wonder- 
fully-built nests of sociable, and also of weaver birds, the latter so named 
from the extraordinary manner in which they weave their nests. Around 
Logaging the country is particularly romantic. The volcanic forces of 
Nature must have had full play here ; for the rocks have been melted and 
contorted by the action of heat. 

The geology of the country has not yet been scientifically studied, but 
appears to resemble that of the neighbouring States. Gold, both alluvial 
and in the reef, has been found in some localities. 

The flora of Bechuanaland is like that of Cape Colony. The aloe 
and its relatives are here at home, and of course thrive splendidly. The 
beautiful lilies, the gladiolus, ixia, oxalis, are met with on every hand. 
The representatives of the Gramineae are few ; but the Compositae, Ficoideie, 
Euphorbiaceae, and the different Pelargoniums are numerous. The beauti- 
ful Btica must not be forgotten, whose charming flowers brighten up the 
veld wherever the plant appears. The Hottentot-fig, much liked and 
sought after by Kaffirs and Hottentots, grows profusely in this country, as 
elsewhere, from Shoshong to Agulhas and from Cape Town to Delagoa Bay. 
The camel-thorn is here the most frequent among the plants which attain 
the height of trees. It is in great demand at Kimberley, where it is, 
or used to be, much in request for firing purposes. The wood is of two 
different colours, the heart-wood being blood red. There are few indigenous 
fruit-bearing trees. 

The fauna is exceedingly rich, and most of the terrestrial animals 
enumerated on pp. 81-2 may be found in this country. The aasvogel, of 
the birds of prey, must take the prize as the most hideous and gluttonous. 
These birds, a kind of vulture, are often seen in the interior, and play the 
important parts of Nature's scavengers. As Commissioners of the Grand 
South African Board of Works, it must be admitted that they do their 
duty most efficiently. 

The hydrography of the country is exceedingly simple. All 
the rivers flow into the Orange River, either mediately or imme- 
diately. The Ramatlabami, Sitlagoli, and Maritzani flow into the 
Molapo, which, in its lower reaches, is swelled by the waters of 
the Kuruman and the Moshowing, and then known as the Hygap. 
In the east the Hartz and Dry Hartz rivers run into the Vaal, 
which, in turn, discharges itself into the Orange River a little to 
the west of Hopeto^vn (Gape Colony). Water on the surface is 
rare, but there is plenty to be had by sinking wells. It must be 
remarked that the natives have no idea of raising water to the 
surface by mechanical means. Their wells are like enormous 
funnels, down the sides of which they place the stems of trees, 
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one stem lasting iii the fork of anotlier. When they require 
water, a small detitcliment has to be sent out to go and fetch it, 
One man climbs tlowu to the iMttom of tlie well, and at each fork 
a man ia stationed. The water is then passed up from the bottom 
to the top in calabashes. 

The native Bechuana tribes resemble in many respects the 
Basutos. Many years ago they settled in tliese regions^ driven 
from their homes by the warlike Zulus, who defeated them and 
forced tliem to tlee. 

The chief tribes are the BatlapmB and the Baralongs. the former in the 
80111 b and the latter in the north of the countrj. Tlieir features are of 
the ordinary Kaflir type. Thej live in villages, called '' kraals," many of 
considerable exteat. Their houses are huts of grass fastened to a wooden 
framework, but with no pretence to architecture, The numberleaa ant- 
heaps to be seen all over the veld were doubtless their models. 

The Bechnanaa live mostly on milk and mealies ; they seldom eat 
me^t. Clothing ia regarded as a luxury, and it« adoption depende on 
the degree of latitude and longitude, the influence of European civilisatioD, 
the presence of a missionary, or some other predisposing circumstance. 
Their weaj^ons consist of assegais, guns, nnd a Idnd of battle-ajce« which 
reminds one forcibly of those used by the Crusaders, 

The climate is magnificent. The atmosphere is bright, the 
Bun hot during the day, and the air free from moisture. There ia 
a marked diftbrence in the temperature after the sun sets, and the 
nights are invariably cool. The winter, on account of the altitude, 
19 cold ; ice, which quickly melts during the day, being common. 

This country is well suited for colonisation, and one of the 
finest in South Africa for cattle-breeding. Minerals exist, and, 
with proper development, the territory promises to have a pros- 
perous future. 

Towns, — The principal native villages are Taunts, the capital of the 
chief Mankoroane ; Euntmaa, the mission-station where Moffat laboured ; 
and Mafeking, the most northerly town in the Colony, the residence of 
Montsioa, Vryburg,^ the capital, the seat of Government, and the ofHoial 
residence of His Excellency the Administrator, is a town of mushroom 
growth. Previons to the arrival of the Bechiianaland Field Force, what 
houses there were^ — and they conld be counted on one's fingers— were of 
canvas btretchcd over wooden frames. Now, brink, stone and galvanised 
iron are the common building materials. The town has an iaoreaising 
trade, and the completion of the railway from Kimberley to Vryburg in 
1891 marked the first stage of the Great Trans -South -African Trnnk 
Line. The first view of Mafeking from the height of Madibi ia exceed- 
ingly pretty. The native town is situated on both banks of the Molapo, 
and is almost hidden by trees. Each but is surrounded by a clay wall, 
loopholed on every side, the mementoes of defence-works against the 

* Dutoh := Freetown. 
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filibusters. There is a very neat church, bnilt by the Royal Engineers, 
and a European town is springing up at some distance from the native 
village. The town had to undergo the most protracted siege endured by 
any town in the war of 1899-1900. It was invested at the very beginning 
of the war (October 1899), but held out gallantly till the siege was raised 
on the 18th of May 1900. 



THE PBOTEOTOEATE OF BEOHUANALAND. 

The Protectorate of Bechuanaland is a stretch of country 
lying between the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
22nd degree of southern latitude. Its western boundary is the 
20th degree of longitude east, the limit of the German possessions 
in West Africa; its eastern boundary, the Transvaal; on the 
south the Molapo separates it from the part of Bechuanaland now 
included in the Capo Colony. 

The physical features of the country are similar to those of the 
Crown Colony to the south ; with the difference that, though the 
Protectorate is better wooded, it is not so well supplied with water. 
The Limpopo, a fine stream, forming on three sides the boimdary 
of the South African Eepublic, drains the country on the east ,• 
while some tributaries of the Molapo, the Nosob and Oup, draw 
off the water from the western portion. 

There are no European towns in the Protectorate. 

The inhabitants, with the exception of the missionaries, store- 
keepers, blacksmiths, and officers and men of the Bechuanaland 
Border Police (a fine body of men imder military organisation), 
are all natives. 

The Great Northern trade route, after leaving Mafeking, goes throagh 
Sanies and Elopeng to Korwd, en route to Shoshong. 

Eany^, the capital of the Bangwaketsi, presents a most peculiar appear- 
ance. Around a large hill innumerable roads are seen to wind, which, 
however, are all so bad that one does not know which to select as the 
least objectionable. The situation of the town is splendid, being the 
summit of a table-mountain which is most difficult to ascend. Once on 
the summit, the traveller's labour is amply rewarded. The view is superb. 
The plateau is covered with huts as far as eye can reach, and all are kept 
very clean. There are three mission churches in the place. The farther 
northward one travels, the more the natives seem to improve. Large 
stores are found in Kanyd, fillecl with the usual extraordinary assortment 
of goods for carrying on a native trade. The next station is Peelans, 
twelve miles away ; and here is found what mav be called virgin forest. 

Peelans is a town of fair size, built on tne plains, with an enormous 
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bill as a back^ouud As a defensive position the site is admirable. 
This is ttie home of Masupha. 

The situation of Moleimlele is like that of Kanye, but the ascent of the 
mountain is infinitely worse. Huts can be coDUted by hnndreds ; and in 
war-time the chief, Secheli, could doubtless put a formidable contingent 
into the field. On tlie mountain itself there i^ no water. The women are 
obliged to descend into the valley to fetch it, and they take it back in 
large pots which they carry on their heads. The agility, quickness, and 
ease with whicli these women ascend the rugged mountain-patha are really 
marvellous. There are two churches in this place, one in the valley and 
one on the mountain, and the missionary's house and garden, surro untied 
by heavily-laden orange-trees, are a veritable earthly paradise. 

ShoshoQg, the late capital of Kharaa, chief of the Bamangwato tribe, 
was ont^e an important village, a liiile to the north of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, and was a centre of an inhind trade. II lies at the foot of a huge 
pile of mountains (which in one dfreotion form a large cvl de aba), but is 
now quite abandoned, the inhabitants having all transferred themselves 
witlfc their chief to Falapye, or Palapshwe, the present capital, which has an 
-^^■' .ik-d population of in,000to 2it,OyO, in scattered and t^ir;: :'■ ];:;illI>, 
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among camel-thorn and wild orange trees. The huts extend for miles, 
and are usually neat and clean. In the centre is a large 3ommon or 
green. Abundance of water is supplied by streams flowing from Chopong, 
Chopo, and the surrounding mountains — very different in this respeet from 
Shoshong, from which phice a water-famine drove away the chief and 
his tribe at the commencement of 1S90. In the new capital all seem 
thriving and satisfied. It is said that a reserve of grain has been stored 
in CAse of a return of famine. The European residents, chiefly traders, 
live in tents or liuts, and number about thirty. 

The products of these regions consist ol ivory, cattlfe, bX'^ft'&^^^ai.^^iBa^sv^ 
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and karosses. Trading is generally carried on by barter. A strip in the east 
of the Protectorate has been placed under the administration of the British 
South Africa Company, which has laid through it the railway and telegraph 
lines connecting the northernportionsof South Africa with the Cape Colony, 
The western portion of the Protectorate contains the Kalahari Desert, 
a continuation of the sterile region (south of the Orange River) known as 
Bushmanland. Occasional springs, called " sucking-places," are met with ; 
and in many portions the wonderful kengwe (water-melon) abounds. This 
valuable plant affords, at certain seasons, the only food and drink on which 
not merely the natives, bat also the antelopes have to depend ; for it is 
very prolific, and in its absence crossing this Desert would be impossible. 
The inhabitants are a few roving Bushmen. The Desert itself is a plateau 
about 3,000 feet above sea-level. The cause of its want of rain has been 
previously discussed (p. 76). 



BASUTOLAND. 

Basutoland, in shape like a rough parallelogram, lies in the 
eastern portion of Southern Africa, being bounded by the Orange 
Free State on the west and on portions of the south and north, the 
remaining parts being contiguous to the British possessions, Cape 
Colony, its dependencies, and Natal. 

It is an exceedingly mountainous country — the Switzerland of 
the south — divided into three almost equal portions by two ranges 
of mountains (the Maluti and Molappo) running parallel to the 
Quathlamba, and fertilised by the head-waters of the Orange 
River, Kornet Spruit, and Caledon River. The most noteworthy 
peaks in the Quathlamba Range — a word which means " heaped 
up in a jagged manner " and adequately expresses the appearance 
— are the Mont-aux-Sources (10,000 feet), Cathkin Peak, and 
the Giant's Head. All these lie along the north-eastern portion 
of the range. 

Basutoland is very fertile, large quantities of grain being har- 
vested. It is known for its hardy, sure-footed ponies ; and its 
sheep and cattle thrive well. Throughout the territory there is 
but little wood, and many parts are uninhabited, or nearly so — 
particularly the eastern districts, where the winter climate is ex- 
cessively cold. The country between the Caledon River and the 
Maluti (Blue Mountains) is the populated part of Basutoland, and is 
blessed with a splendid climate. The natives, numbering 130,000, 
are perhaps the most intelligent members of the Kaffir race. They 
are both industrious and warlike. Their mountain fastnesses, to 
which they invariably retire during war, are almost inaccessible 
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W by nature^ and the Basutos by artfully constructed defences have 
I strengtbened tliem stCl fuj-tber. 

W Tbese peoy>Ic, after waprin*i a tedious and disastrous war with tlie Fre€ 

State, placed themselves in 1868 under Britir^h protection. In 1871 liie 
country was annexed to Cape Colony ; but a rebellion breaking out tu 
1880, consequent on tlie Colonial Government trying to enforce the disarnjii 
nictit of the natives^ the Basntos songtit the interveotion of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, then Governor and High Com miijsi oner, and in 1884 Basutoland 
was disannexed from Cape Colony and placed under the direct administra- 
tion of the iin|>€rial Government. The representative of the latter in the 
territory is at present Sir Marshall Clarke, resident at Maseru, assisted by 
several ' mngistratea stationed in the various districta into which the 
country is divided, namely, Thaba Bosigo, Leribfe, B«rea, Eomet Spruit* 
and Quthinff. 

Thaba Bosigo (" the mountain of night"), where the last stand was made 
by the Basutos against the Eurghera of the Free State j the Berea, where 
the British troops met the Basntos ; and Morosi's Motmtain, a stronghold ir* 
the sotith-west, taken after a long and wearisome siege by the Colonial 

^ forces in 1379^ aro places of bistorio interest. 
P ZULULAND. 

Tlie military despotism eatablisbed by Cbaka, king of the 
Zulus, fostered by Diiigaan, and perfected by Cetywayo, was 
broken up by the war of 1879, in which tlie fearful slaughter at 
Isandhlwana, the heroic defence of Rorke's Drift, the massacre at 

Pthe IntomM' River, the untimely death of the Prince Imperial of 
France, the relief of Etckowe, an resolutely held by Colonel Pear- 
son, the battles of Kambula, Zoblani, the iinal rout at Uluiidi, 
and the subsequent capture of the Zulu king, were the principal 
events. After this campaign the country was divided into dis- 
tricts governed by various chiefs, but recently the whole has been 
annexed to the Empire, 
H Zululand conifTises two distinct regions — the coast, humid and 

W unhealthy, and the inland platean^ lying high and covered with 
grassy undulating plains, on which herds of numberless cattle are 
seen browsing. The warlike spirit of the natives seems to have 
been completely eowed by the campaign above referred to, and by 
subsequent inter-tribal quarrels. T]iey were, a few years ago, the 
most redoubtable of native foes, not inferior to the dreaded ^fata- 
bele From a i^hysical point of view, they are still the finest race 
In South Africa ; tall, erect, broad-shouldered, deep-<:hested, with 

* Kaffir =^ iL iiiiLiil«3U. J 
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sinewy supple limbs and keen eyes, they are admirable specimens 
of the genus " man." (See the cut on p. 85.) 

Many of their castoms they have evidently inherited from the Arabs. 
They had no written language — it was invented for them by missionaries 
— and consequently there are no literary monuments. They are heathens, 
polygamists, believe in witchcraft and "smelling out,*' venerate snakes, 
use charms and incantations, and live in great fear of ghosts. They culti- 
vate the ground but little— the women being the labourers and the tillers 
of the soil— and their riches consist o( cattle, the chief product of the 
country (including a very handsome dwarf breed), alive or dead. 

The land of the Zulus lies north-east of Natal, and is bounded 
on the south by the Tugela River, on the west by the Indian Ocean, 
on the east by the Transvaal, and on the north by Swaziland and 
Amatongaland, which lies immediately to the south of the Portu- 
guese possession of Delagoa Bay, containing an area of 15,000 
square miles, and a population estimated at 300,000. 

The principal rivers are the Umkosi, the White and the Black 
Umvolosi, which flow into St. Lucia Bay, an outlet north of a 
cape of that name, and south of a large lagoon-like opening known 
as St. Lucia Lake. Various other rapid rivers intersect the country, 
all flowing into the Lidian Ocean, among which the Umlilatosi and 
Amatikulu deserve mention. 

Since January 1898 this territory has formed part of the 
Colony of Natal. 

RHODESIA and BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The area under the administration of the British South Africa 
Company, on which a royal charter was conferred in 1889, is now 
officially known as Rhodesia, after Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who was 
instrumental in bringing it under the British flag. It embraces 
the greater part of the basin of the Zambezia above Zumbo, at 
the confluence of the Loangwa, together with other extensive 
tracts reaching to the Portuguese and German frontiers on the 
west, and comprises in all about 750,000 square miles. It is 
now divided for administrative purposes into three territories, 
Southern Rhodesia, composed of the provinces of Matabeleland 
and Mashonaland south of the Zambezi, and North-western 
and North-eastern Rhodesia north of the Zambezi. The limit 
between the latter two territories is mostly formed by the Kafukwe 
or Kafue river. 
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Southern Khode&ia is mountainous and well watered, traversed by 
numerous tributaries of the Zambezi in the north, and of the Limpopo and 
Sabi in the south-east. Even the lower grounds are generally at an eleva- 
lion of about 4,000 feet or upwards, and the country ia said to be well 
adapted for Europeans, Before itH occupation by the Corapanj it was 
known to contain considerable quantities of gold. Formerly it was 
entirely subject to the warlike tribe of the Matahele ( more properly Aman- 
dabili), a branch of the Zulu family, to whom various other tribes of the 
region, the principal of whom were the MaBhona, were tributary. In 1890 
the Company, iiaving^ obtained permission from the chief of the Matabele, 
organised an expedition which formed a European settlement in the dis- 
trict occupied by the Ma*?hona in the north-east of this region. Here, in 
the neighbourhood of a hill known as Mount Hampden, Salishuiy was 
founded as the i^eat of administration, and gold workings were com- 
menced. The following account of the Mashonas describea the state of 
matters that prevailed before thia settlement was made : — 

''The Masbona villages are most picturesque. They are almost invari- 
ably built on hills for protection. Nearly every hut has its separate rock 
as a foundation, and therefore no two seem to be on the same level. The 
huts themselves are of wood and grass ; and above, below, and around 
them, tress and shrubs spring out of the cracks in the mountains. 

** The Mashonas are a peaceful, industrious people, .skilful in workitkg 
iron, makers of baskets of artistic shape, and of serviceable tuags for storing 
grain j also growers of cotton, which thej weave into serviceable cloth. 

**It is on these harmless people that the Matabele tax-gatherers sweep 
down^ and, in default of payment, carry ofi" their women and children. 
Hence their towns are built in spots difficult of access, as they live in daily 
dread of the Matabele* 

*' The Mashonas are, without doubt, first of all the nations south of the 
Zambezi in the industrial art^ of a primitive civilisation. The country is 
one of the most fruitful in South Africa, and well fittned for all farming 
pursuits, whether pastoral or agricultural, as the seasons are regular and 
water is abundant everywhere," 

Soon after the British settlement a conflict arose with the Matabele. 
War broke out in 18114, and the settlers being Yictorious, Buluwayo, the 
capital of the Matabele, at the base of the Matoppo Hills, was occupied. 
A rising of the Matabele took place in 1896, but waa soon put down, 
Bui a way is now being rapidly converted into a town with a Etiro- 
pean aspect, and is already provided with great waterworks, On the 
4th of November 11^97 the Great Korthern Railway through Kimberley, 
Vryburg, and Maf eking was formally opened as far as this town (1,361 
miles from Cape Town), and it is now being continued northwards through 
Gwelo to Salisbury, By the construction of this railway the freight from 
Cape Tow^n to Buluwayo has been reduced from about £100 to about £15 
a ton, and this has imparted a great stimulus to the gold-mining 
industry of the region by facilitating the introduction of machinery. 
The tfital production of gold from 1891 to the end of 189S was under 
23,000 02,, whereas in the single year 1901 it had risen to 172,03G oz. 
Another line hns been made to Salisbury through Portuguese territory. 
This latter line starts at Beira, on Pangwe Bay (20" S,), and enters British 
territory at Umtali. From Buluwayo the "Cape to Cairo Railway" is 
designed to strike north-westwards to a bridge across the Zatnbezi, 
immediately below the Yictoria Falls, and on this route it will pass 
through the Wankie coalfield^ which contains extensive supplies of coal 
little inferior to that of Cardiff, In the south-east of the Company's 
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sphere of operations other townships are rising up at Tuli, Victoria, and 
Charter, all on the road made by the first settlers who entered the country. 

Ancient ruins show that gold was worked in this region at some remote 
period. The most remarkable of these are the Zimbabye or Zimbabwe 
ruins, about 180 miles due east of Buluwayo. 

**The flatness of the plain stretching north and south between the 
Zambezi and the Mashonaland Mountains," says the Bishop of Bloemfon- 
tein, ** is very striking. Looking down from the higher parts, the plain 
below presents almost the appearance of a sea, and seems to be boundless. 
Large tracts of this plain must be submejged during the rainy season, and 
the grass is coarse and rank ; but water is very scarce at times, especially 
where the ground lies a little higher. Along the smaller rivers, in the 
northern part, the fertility of the ground is very great, the Kaffir-corn 
growing ordinarily to a height of fifteen feet. Among the mountains the 
air is most bracing ; in winter the climate is well adapted for Europeans, 
and the tsetse-fly is seldom seen." 

There is a well-defined range of mountains separating Western 
from Eastern Mashonaland, which gives rise to some Islt^q rivers, 
the Mazo^, whose bed is 300 yards broad, with its tributaries 
the Luia or Ruia, and the Luenya or Ruenya flowing east, and 
the Hanyani and Sanyati flowing north. 

North-eastern Rhodesia has been divided into several dis- 
tricts, and contains a number of stations with good brick and 
iron buildings; among these, Fife on the Stevenson Road, con- 
necting Lakes ISTyassa and Tanganyika, and Abercom at the 
south-east end of Lake Tanganyika. 

North-western Rhodesia is still mainly under native rule, but 
two British district officers have been appointed, one for the Batoka 
district in the south-east and one for the Barotse district to the 
north-west. 

The chief settlements of the Barotse (capital Lealui) are in a low- 
lying, marshy, and unhealthy but fertile valley on both banks of the 
Zambezi, where that river flows from north to south, a valley about 150 
miles in length by 25 in width, annually inundated during the rainy 
season, which lasts from the end of November to March or April. 

The British Central AJTrica Protectorate, or Nyassaland, as it 
was formerly called, is a territory, under direct British adminis- 
tration, lying west and south of Lake Nyassa, and including the 
islands in that lake, and traversed in the south by the Shire 
Eiver, along which it stretches on the left bank to the Ruo, and 
on the right bank to within a few miles of the Zambezi. This 
region was opened up by British missionaries and tlie African 
Lakes Company (also British) many years before it was pro- 
claimed a British protectorate in 189L The British settlements 
are chiefly on the Shire Highlands to the east of the middle 
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Sliire, on which stfind Blantyre,^ the chief station of missionariea 
and planters, and Zomha, tha seat of administration. European 
settlements have also been formed at Fort Johnston, Fort Maguire, 
Kolakota, Bandawe, Karonga, and other places on Lake Nyassa, as 
well as at various places on the bigh grounds between the north 
end of that lake and the south end of Lake Tanganyika. 

On these bighlanda excellciit cofitee is grown, and its cultivation ia 
steadily increasing. With the exception of the Shire Valley, anrl a strip 
on the east aide of these highlands extending to the bmckish Lake 
Chilwa ' and the MJanje Mountains, as well aa a strip on the shore of 
Lake Nyassa, nearly all the territory of the protectorate is above 3,000 
feet in height, and near the north of the territory is a plateau called the 
Nyika Plateau, about 1,200 square miles in extent, with an average alti- 
tude of 7,OU0 feet, on which it might be possible for European colonists to 
thrive. On no parts yet settknl is it possible for Europeans to do manual 
labour. The Mlanje or Miiaiije Mountains to the south of Lake Chilwa 
have only a small area habitable by Europeans, but is noteworthy on 
account of its line 'cedar' forests. The tree so called^ here is more 
closely allied bo the cypress than the cedar^ but resembles the cedar in 
appearance and the fragrant smell of its timber. Zomba and Blantyre 
are connecled by a caniajfe road with Chikwawa, the river-port nt the 
head of navigation of the lower Shire, just below the curve in the course 
of that riven Above tliat point, throughout the curve* navigation is in- 
terrupted by a series of rapids. But even where navigablo the Shire is 
very shallow, so that the greatest draught of the vessels that can navigale 
tt U only about 18 inches, and the greatest burden about 40 tons. For 
this reason, as well as on account of the unhealthy character of tlie count] y 
that has to be passed through between British territory and the Portugese 
port of Chinde at the mouth of the Zambezi, which makes it desirable to 
have as rapid a means of transit as possible, the construction of a railway 
from Chinde to some point in the Protectorate is eagerly advocated. 
Extensive deposits of good coal have been discovered near the Shire, 



THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 

The story of the former Orange Free State is essentially the 
history of the '* Yoorttekkers.'^ Thfse people, Cape colonists, dis- 
satisfied with the losses which they maintained had been brought 
upon them by the Impenal Government in emancipating slaves, 
for the deprivation of whose services they were not adequately 
compensated, complaining also of the insecurity of life and prt>- 

J Altitude 3.300 feet. Named after Blimtyre in Scotland, the birthplaoe of 
Dftvid Liviiigstonu, the celebrattjd Afritijoi missionary and tniveller. 

* Also csiUtid by different native tribes Kilwa and Olurwa : improperly called 
Shirwa. ' A ^peci«a of WidJringtoniA. 
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perty caused by Kaffir incursions on the eastern frontier, deter 
mined to free themselves from the trammels of British rule, and, 
by plunging into the unknown wilderness, to seek pastures new, 
where thoy might live free and unmolested under their own form 
of institutions. 

The leaders of the great wave of emigration, which was to make its 
influence felt beyond the Orange River, were Triohard, Maritz, and Retief. 
Once across the river, their trials began. Moselikats^, who met them 
near the Vaal River, fell upon several detached and utterly unprepared 
parties and massacred them. The Boers took their revenge, and taught 
the wily savage a lesson, of which the memory still lingers in the mind of 
his son, Lo Bengula of Matabel^land. They then returned to their head- 
quarters on the Sand River, whence a portion of them went to NataL 
Their adventures are recounted in the short history of that Colony. These 
events occurred in 1837. Strengthened in numbers by the return of the 
most violent anti-English Boers from Natal, the Voortrekkers commenced 
putting their new house in order ; but looking upon the natives as " hewers 
of wood and drawers of water," specially created by a benign Providence 
to supply their labour-market ; and having been accustomed, in the slave 
times, to regard them as chattels, between whom and their masters " proper 
relations '* must be maintained, they speedily came into conflict with the 
blacks. A British Resident was then appointed at the capital, who was to 
be arbitrator in all disputes. 

Shortly after the arrival of Sir Harry Smith as Governor of Cape 
Colony, the Queen's authority was proclaimed over what is now the Free 
State. The farmers, under the leadership of Pretorius, determined to 
uphold their independence. A battle ensued at Boomplaats,^ where they 
were defeated by the British troops led by the Governor in person. Pre- 
torius, with some adherents, fled across the Vaal, and subsequently founded 
the South African Republic. 

The country was then formed into a separate government, and known 
as the Orange River Sovereignty ; but it was not long before the British 
Resident became entangled in the squabbles of native chieftains, and hos- 
tilities commenced. Though brought to a satisfactory conclusion, the 
territory — "a howling wilderness, inhabited only by wandering hordes 
of Bushmen and broken tribes of Bechuana and Kaffir refugees" — was 
not considered worth the expenditure that it entailed ; and on the 23rd 
February 1854, the "Sovereignty" was abandoned. An assembly of the 
people was then summoned, and a government established, with Mr. 
Boshof as President of the newly formed Republic. 

The young State was soon obliged to enter upon military operations 
against the Basutos, and a Commissioner, nominated by the British Govern- 
ment, by request, again acted as arbitrator. Mr. M. W. Pretorius succeeded 
Mr. Boshof as President, followed by Sir John Brand, who, at his death — 
an event deeply deplored throughout South Africa — was in turn succeeded 
in the presidential chair by Chief-Justice Reitz. 

Notwithstanding that a boundary had been defined and laid down, the 
natives refused to respect it. Another appeal to arms resulted ; and the 
Basutos being defeated, a large strip of their country (the "Conquered 
Territory ") was annexed to the Free State. A few years later, war again 
broke out, when these inveterate enemies of the farmers, being com pletely 
overcome, appealed for help to the Governor of the Cape, who, in 1861, 

^ Dutch = The place of trees. 
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declared them British subjects. A boundary between Basutoland and the 
Orange Free State was then laid down. 

The discovery of diamonds in what is now Kimberley, led to further 
diplomatic arrangements with the Imperial Government as regards the 
western boundary, Her Majesty's Government paying £90,000 to the Free 
State, and, ''as an additional proof of good feeling and desire for the 
national prosperity, offered a further sum of £15,000 to encourage the 
construction of railways in that territory." The last event in its history 
is mentioned on page 88. 

Bounded on the east by Katal and Basutoland, on the south 
by Cape Colony, on the west by Griqualand West and the Trans- 
vaal, which latter country also encloses it on the north, the Orange 
Free State comprised an area of 48,326 square miles, with a popu- 
lation in 1890 of 207,500 (77,500 whites and 130,000 natives). 

The surface is mainly one vast, undulating, rolling plain, 
varied only by detached kopjes and deep river-beds, but 
in the east there are spurs from the Maluti Mountains. 
The country is drained by the Vaal, its tributaries, and the 
Caledon ; all being feeders of the Orange River. Of the more 
important streams that run through the territory may be mentioned 
the Riet ^ and Modder ^ rivers, the Vet,^ with its tributary the Sand 
River, which debouches opposite Bloemhof; and the Valsch,* 
Rhenoster Spruit and Wilge * rivers, which draw oflf the water from 
the northern and north-eastern portions of the country. None 
of the rivers are navigable by large craft At the foot of the 
Wittebergen,* the most important buttress of the main chain of 
mountains, there is a long, narrow lake known as Liebenberg's 
Ylei, the outlet being the Liebenberg River, a tributary of the 
Wilge. 

The whole country lies exceedingly high ; the average being 
5,000 feet above sea-level, and is principally devoted to cattle- 
rearing. Sheep do well; and in the eastern portion, known as 
the "Conquered Territory," a large amount of grain is grown. 
Formerly innumerable herds of game, springbok and other ante- 
lopes, gnus, &c., roamed at will over the plains; but their num- 
bers have been materially diminished. Lions were frequently 
met with, and are still sometimes seen, but the great pachyderms 
no longer inhabit the country. 

The chief drawback to the country is the absence of timber. 

1 Dutch = reed. * Dutch = mud. 

» Dutch =f at * Dutch = false. 

5 Dutch = willow. 8 Dutch = White MouDtains* , 
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Mimosas, willows, and acacias grow along the river-courses, but 
are unsuitable for building. 

The mineral riches of the Colony include coal, iron ore, gold, and 
diamonds ; little has, however, as yet been done towards develop- 
ing these resources ; but, now that it is traversed from south to 
north by the railway from Port Elizabeth to Pretoria, and now that 
Harrismith is connected through Van Keenen's Pass with the rail- 
way system of Natal, a more rapid development may be looked for. 

For political and administrative purposes the territory is formed 
into eighteen divisions. 

Towns and Villages. — Bloemfontein,^ the capital, situated on a tribu- 
tary of the Modder River, lies on an extensive plain almost in the 
centre of the Colony. It is 90 miles from Kimberley and 105 from 
Colesberg (Cape Colony), from which latter town the railway has been 
carried onward. It is the seat of Government and of the Supreme Court, 
the See of a bishop of the Anglican Church, and the site of the principal 
church of the Dutch Reformed community. 

Laid out after the manner of all South African towns, it has few 
buildings of note, the Government offices alone being worthy of mention. 
Commanding the city there is a small fort, an historic relic from the time 
of the first British occupation. There are four schools for higher educa- 
tion ; the Grey and St. Andrew's Colleges (boys), and the Eunice Institute 
and St. Michael's College (girls), besides several schools for elementary 
instruction. A considerable trade is carried on, and various banks afford 
facilities for commercial transactions. Newspapers, published in the 
place, supply home and foreign intelligence. 

Bloemfontein is in telegraphic communication with the other towns 
and with neighbouring states. On account of its admirable situation, 
6,000 feet above sea-level, it is deemed an excellent resort for those suffer- 
ing from pulmonary affections. It has also a well-appointed Cottage 
Hospital. The surroundings of the city are intensely uninteresting, being 
devoid of trees except along the river- courses, where a few willows and 
mimosas are found. Thaba 'Nchu, annexed in 1881, was formerly the 
capital of an independent native chief, Sepinar^, who was traitorously 
murdered by Samuel, a pretender to the chieftainship. Fauresmith, and 
the neighbouring Jagersfontein, six miles distant, are diamond-mining 
centres and produce stones of excellent quality. Smithfield is the first 
town north of the Orange River, and is reached from Aliwal North; 
whilst Phillipolis, in about the same latitude, is reached from Coles- 
berg. Harrismith,^ the chief town of the largest district in the Colony, 
is picturesquely situated on the summit of the Drakensberg. It is noterl 
for the violent hailstorms which sometimes pass over it. The principal 
article of export from here is wool, of which large quantities are sent away 
annually ; and there is considerable traffic to and from Natal through this 
place vid Van Reenen's Pass, which crosses the Drakensberg range. Boshof, 
a well-laid-out, tidily-kept little village, containing many shops, publicbuild- 
ings, schools, and churches, does a large wool trade with Kimberley, with 
which, on account of its proximity, it has extensive and profitable business 

1 Dutch =s Flower-fountain. 

• Named after Sir Harry Smith. 
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counectioDs, Wepener^ close to the Caledon Eiver, named after the late 
Commatidant Wepener, has a history dating from the campaign against 
(he Ba^iitos, 1665-67. Coal is found near Bethnlte and Bethlehem, and at 
Vierfotttein, on a branch railway north-west of Kroonstad. The latter ia 
situated in a direction directly opposite to the formert in an exceedingly 
feitile region, Wmhnrg is the oldest settled town in the country. 
Ladyhrand,^ close to Basat^>land, lies in the Conquered Territory, a por* 
tion of the country taken from the Bastitos in the above-mentioned 
campaign. Eroonatad is a pretty village, surrounded by thorn-trees^ on 
the Valsch Rirer, where some boating may be had. 



THE TRANSVAAL. 



After the battle of Boomplaats, Pretorius, who had declared 
himself " chief of the whole united emigrant force," crossed the 
Vaal River after his flight. He was there joined by many of his 
former adherents ; hut, jealons of one another, the State, which 
they had called "The South Alrican Republic," was broken up 
into a number of petty republics — ^Potchefstroom, Lydenhnrg, 
Utrecht. Eventually, under the son of their late President^ M. 
W. Pretorius, the conflicting elements were united. 

President Pretorius, on being nouainated to be officer or chief magis- 
trate of the neighbouring State, left the country in iStJO. Unfortunately, 
immediately after biB departure the new republic was given up to politioal 
diaturbances, cnlminating in civil war> Resigning hie office in the Free 
State, Pretorius once more ntnrned to the South African Bepiiblio, over 
which he continued to preside till 1871, when the Rev. T, F. Biirgenij a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church of Cape Colony, was mected 
to the highest office in the State. While be was absent in Enrope, the 
Volksraad declared war against Secocoeni, a Kaffir chief, and called out 
the borghers. The expedition ended in a gigantic failure, the men refus- 
ing to take part in any further military operationa, and avowing their 
intention of returning to their homes. Financial mattexB canje to a criaifl, 
and the State was on the verge of bankruptcy, when Mr. (now Sir) Theo- 
phiius Shepstone, Special Commissioner, anne^ced the country to the British 
Empire on 12th April 1877. 

A great improvement speedily took place under British rule ; credit 
was restored,, money became plentiful, trade revived. But additional mia- 
fortone was in store for the Transvaal. Unhappily the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in appointing Sir Owen Laoyon as Administrator, selected an 
oflicer who never cam^ in touch with the people. Many of the anti- 
British party began to ipdse a cry for freedom and independence. Gradually 
the cry grew louder and stronger, and eventually it was resolved to mako 
an appeal to arms. 

^ Nuuifid after Preaidant'fl wife. 
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A provisional Boer Government was formed at Heidelberg ; a trium- 
virate, consisting of Messrs. Kruger, Joubert, and Pretorius, was appointed ; 
and a general rising of the Boers throughout the land followed. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, Sir George P. CoUey, was defeated by the 
Boers at Laing's Nek, the Ingogo River, and Majuba Hill, where he himself 
was killed. Peace was soon afterwards made, and the Transvaal permitted 
to have complete management of its home affairs, the suzerainty over the 
country being retained by Great Britain. 

In 1882 Mr. J. S. P. Kruger was chosen President of the Republic. A 
period of reaction then set in, trade was dead, property rapidly fell in 
value, credit was suspended. From 1882 to 1885 things went from bad to 
worse, when the discovery of the gold-fields of Lydenburg, of the Kaap^ 
Vallei, and finally of Witwatersrand,* entirely changed the situation. 
Immigrants flocked in numbers to the Republic from all sides, capital 
was forthcoming, commerce not only revived but advanced by bounds, 
and new towns arose. But the discontent of these immigrants with the 
treatment to which they were subjected by the Government of the Republic 
at length compelled the British High Commissioner for South Africa to 
press for reforms. The pressure was, however, resisted, and on the 9th of 
October the Republic, joined by that of the Orange Free State, presented 
an ultimatum to the British Government, and two days later invaded 
British territory. In the war that ensued, Pretoria, the capital of the 
Republic, was taken by the British on the 5th of June 1900, and shortly 
after the annexation of the Republic to the British empire was proclaimed. 

The Transvaal — lying between 25** and 32" longitude east, 
and 22" and 28" latitude south; bounded on the north and 
north-west by the Limpopo ; west by Bechuanaland ; east by the 
Lobombo Mountains, Swaziland, and Zululand; and south by 
the Vaal and Natal — covers a superficies almost equal to that of 
the United Kingdom, with a white population, according to a cen- 
sus of 1896 described as "very incomplete," amounting to 245,000 
(138,000 males and 107,000 females), and a native population esti- 
mated at 622,000. The country is divided into eighteen districts 
for political and administrative purposes. 

The Drakensberg and Magaliesberg Mountains form the two 
watersheds of this country, the former running north-east, the 
latter almost at right angles to it, east and west The Magaliesberg 
chain, extending from Kustenberg to Pretoria, separates the Vaal 
artd its northern tributaries from the waters of the Limpopo and 
its af&uents. 

The southern portion of the Transvaal consists of high plateaux 
extending from the Drakensberg to the capital. 

The triple mountain-chain system, such a conspicuous feature of 
South African configuration, is once again met with, running east 
and west. The Magaliesberg, mentioned above, forms the first 

^ Dutch = Cape. * Dutch =: White water ■ ridga. 
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chain ; the Bwarsberg,^ Waterherg,^ Makapan, Zebedel^, Masche- 
inala mountains the second ; and the thinl contains the Blaanw- 
berg ^ and the Zontpanaberg * mountaiii^ ranges. 

The highest peaka of the Drakensberg are Mount Ingwenya, 
7,480 feet, Mauchberg, 7,177 feet, Klipstapel, 6,020 feet; and 
besides these mountain-ranges many hills, kopjes, and undidations 
are found throughout the country, the topa of which are generally 
flat and the denuded sides of which lay bare the rocky under- 
feat u re?. 

The two principal rivers of the Transvaal are the Vaal and the 
Limpopo. Rising in the *'Hoogeveid/*^ and forming the greater 
part of the eastern boundary between the Transvaal and the Free 
State, the Yaal receives as tributaries the Gansvlei,* Sand and 
Kaffir Spruite, Likwa, Krom,^ Waterval,® Klip,^ Mooi,^^ and Hartz 
rivers. 

The Limpopo takes its source on the northern slopes of tha 
Magaliesberg, and, making a tremendous bend, forms the boundary 
between Bechuanaland on the west and north, and the Portuguese 
possessions on the east. The Transvaal tributaries are the Jokesky, 
Hennops, Sandaapies, Pienaara, Pongolo* Nylstroom,^* Sand, Ze- 
hlaha, and Olifant's ^^ rivers. 

With the exception of the two main rivers and their moat 
important affluents, the streams have but little water in winter. 
In summer (the wet season), on the contrary, they are transformer! 
into roaring torrents. 

The rivers running into the Indian Ocean from the eastern 
DrakcnsLerg are the Sabi, Crocodile, Komati, which unite to 
form a single stream which — under the several names of l^lanica, 
^rKomoyas, or St, George's — enters the ocean at Delagoa Bay, 
The Maputa, formed by the union of the Usuta and Pongola, also 
discharges itself into Delagoa Bay. The White and the Black 
TJravolosi and the Buffalo — the latter a tributary of the Tugela — 
are likewise in this region. 

The only lake of any importance is Lake Chrissie, thirty-six 
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miles in circumference. There are numerous salt-pans throughout 
this large area ; also some mineral springs (sulphur), the most re- 
nowned being that at Warmbad,i near Nylstroom, in the Zoutpans- 
berg district, which is said to be particularly efficacious for rheu- 
matism, its kindred diseases, and for scrofulous eruptions. 

Advancing from south to north, the climate varies from tem- 
perate through semi-tropical to tropical; and consequently the 
flora partakes, according to latitude, of the peculiarities of these 
regiona * 

The shrubs and trees of the Transvaal are those of South 
Africa in general, though the northern district exhibits some 
essentially tropical trees, such as ebony. The animal kingdom 
has here more representatives than in any other part of South 
Africa. 

From a climatic point of view, the coimtry is divided into two 
regions : the High Veld between the Vaal and the Magaliesbergen, 
and the " Bosch ^ Veld " beyond. In summer the northern region 
is the warmer, and in winter colder than the High Veld. Winter 
is here the dry season. 

The country is admirably suited for raising all kinds of grain 
and agricultural produce, as well as for cattle, sheep, and goat 
breeding. Transvaal tobacco is much esteemed throughout South 
Africa. 

Mineral Products. — The Transvaal is without exception the 
richest of all the settled states of Southern Africa in minerals 
of different kinds. Gold is found in the districts of Pretoria, 
Heidelberg, Potchefstroom, Lydenburg, Rustenburg, Marico, Zout- 
pansberg; silver in Pretoria, Middelburg, Rustenburg; copper in 
the same district, as well as in Zoutpansberg ; lead (and pure 
plumbago) principally in Marico; cobalt in Middelburg; iron 
everywhere, particularly in Rustenburg, Zoutpansberg, and Water- 
berg, where there are entire mountains of it ; zinc in Middelburg ; 
tin, bismuth, and platinum in Rustenburg ; cinnabar in Lydenburg. 
Limestone is everywhere abundant, and a natural cement is dug in 
many places. There are coal-fields about forty miles south of Pre- 
toria, near Heidelberg, at Middelburg, due east of Pretoria, where 
the best Transvaal coal is said to be produced, and in the neighbour- 

1 Dutch =Warmbath. « Dutch = Bush. 
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Lood of Johanneaburg, to the gold-minea of which place a railway 
is already carrying the precious fuel. The coal ia of txcellent 
quality, and quite suitable for ** getting up ateaia" 

Under the former government certain industries (strongly 
"protected" under the disguise of ** concessions," &c.) were started 
in a few places; such as iron-foundries, distilleries, breweries, 
sugar-boiling houses, tanneries, tobacco-factories, potteries, steam, 
corn, and saw mills, dynamite and gunpowder factories. 

Towns and Villages,— There are few places that deserve the nam© 
of town. From an administmtiive aspect, they are all designated 
"villages,** from the capital downwards. The chief towns of the diatricta 
present a fairly animated appearance when the farmers come in to attend 
divine service and celebrate the communion (nachtmaal), an event that 
takers place three or four times a year. 

Pretoria^ (10,000 whites), the capital, lies in a valley in the chain of 
the Mjjgaliesberg, on the Aapjes^ River, and is abont 300 miles from 
Kimbcrley. Situated exactly on the border-line between the High and 
the Bosch Veld, and protected by high hills again'it cold winds, it has 
ft most agreeable climate. The town is built according to the usual plan, 
and nearly all the honses are aurroiinded by beautiful gardens, water fur- 
rows running along the sides of the streets. 

Thirty miles south by west of Pretoria, at the height of 5.600 feet above 
aea-level, stands JohanneBburg, the mining centre of Witwateisrand, 
popularly known simply as the Rand, a ridge more than sixty miles long 
on the borders of the dietncts of Pretoria and Heidelberg, extending alflo 
west into Potchefstroom, and now forming the chief gold -raining district, 
not only in the republic^ but in the world. Here promising indications of 
the occurrence of gol(! were first discovered in March 1886. Before the 
close of the year mining had been started, and in Jnly 1886 a portion of 
the district was proclaimed a gold-field. Now the Rand produces more 
than eleven-twelfths of the gold produced in the country, and Johannes- 
burg, which was founded on Sept, 20, 1886, has grown with corresponding 
rapidity. The increase in the production of gold has been as follows : — 



Year. 


Ora, 


Yenr, 


Oks. 


Year, 


028. 


1888 . 


, 229,320 


1892 . 


. 1,293,803 1 


189G . 


. 2,280,884 


1890 . 


. 494,893 


1894 . 


. 2,024,162 ! 


1898 . 


. 4.296,000 



In January 1890 the population had already g^own to 26»800, and at the 
census of July 16, 1896. (liii* had increased to 48,331 for the town proper, 
and 102,078 (79,315 miilea and 22,763 females) for the census area of 28 
gqnare miles» This latter number included 50,907 whites, of whom 34,020 
were natives of the British empire (comprising 1G,265 nativea of the 
United Kingdom. 15 J 62 of the Cape Colony, and 2,598 of other parta) 
and only 6,205 natives of the TransvaaJ. 

This rapid growth in wealth and population has natnrally made 
Johannesburg a focus of railways, and the town is now connected by 
rail with Cape Town (1^013 miles) and Port Elizabeth (718 miles), with 
Durban (440 miles), and with Delagoa Bay (380 miles). This last line 
goes by way of Pretoria and the pasB through the Lobombo Monntains 
known as Koraati Poort, passing close to the eastern gold field of De 



Named after Preiidesat Pretorius* 



^ Dtittih = Little maukey. 
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Eaap, of which Barberton is the centre. Potchefstroom (the old com- 
mercial capital of the State), on the Mooi River, near to the Elerksdrop 
gold-fields, and Lydenbnrg, to the north of the State, are the only other 
places that merit special mention. 

Swaziland. — To the east of the Transvaal lies Swaziland, a 
quasi - independent country, but administered by the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal in the later days of that republic. 
It is a healthy district, rich in minerals, game, birds, and 
fish. Good timber, especially at the foot of the Lobombo 
Mountains, is abundant, and includes many valuable varieties. 
The mountainous parts alternate with good arable and well- wooded 
plains. Embekelweni is the capital. 



THE GERMAN PROTECTORATE. 

GREAT NAMAQUALAND, DAMARALAND, AND 
. OVAMPOLAND. 

Qreat Namaaualand. — From the mouth of the Orange up to 
the Kuisip River, bounded on the west by the ocean and on the 
east by the Bechuanaland Protectorate, stretches an arid, barren 
country, containing nearly 100,000 square miles, called Greti 
Namaqualand. 

The rocks, of gneiss and schists, with abundance of quartz, mica, and 
clay-slate, relate the story of the Primary period. The soil, which is 
almost solely granitic sand, has been formed by wearing down during the 
course of ages. Along the coast the mountains are low ridges, which 
increase in altituae Awards the centre of the country. However, the 
mounta.ins are not the characteristic feature of the territory, but the 
enormous plains. 

Such a country, subject to droughts of long duration, in which springs 
are exceedingly few, and where the so-called " rivers " seldom flow (for 
the Nosob, Oup, and Great Fish rivers are merely dry beds, in which water 
may sometimes be got by digging), cannot be expected to have a large 
or varied flora. Aloes, euphorbias, mimosas (camel-thorn), Haakedoom,^ 
Wacht-een-beetje,^ and the putrid-smelling carrion-flower nearly complete 
the list. The fauna is more numerous. Some of the big game is stiU 
found here, but is rapidly either migrating to uninhabited regions or being 
exterminated. 

Owing to the conformation of the country, the climate is 
intensely hot in summer. The winds from the north-east are like 
blasts from a furnace. When rain does fall, it is accompanied 
with terrific displays of lightning and rumblings of thimder. 
During winter, on the high veld, the thermometer sinks below 

1 Dutch = Hookthom. « Dutch = Wait-a-bit. 
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fceezing-point- The climate is salubrious^ but the excessive heat 
produces lassitude, and the sun-glare is frequently a cause of eye- 
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The inhabitaatB belong to the Hottentot familj. Barrow considers 
that, in their colour and tbe shape of their features, they approach nearer 
to the Chinese than to aoy other nation. Of fair height, slight build, with 
high clicek-bones, thick lips, a light yellow complexion, and with black 
crisp hair growing in tufts, they are by nature a pastoral «&ce. Want of 
rain prevents their combining agriciiltare with their cattle-raising. They 
are divldt'd into tribes, of which the Bondebwaarts, the AfrikaDers, the 
Karakikooika (or people of WiUem Fransman)» and the Veldschoendraagera ^ 
are the moHt iniportaDt. 

In many parts the Bushman is found. Hia habits and mode of life 
have previoualy been described {see page 83), eating almost anything and 
everything that he can find, his band agfiinst every man, and every man's 
hand against him» " He has no religion, no lawst no goveinroent." 

There are several misaion and trading stations in the country, but the 
Qomber of Europeans is very limited. 

Though barren, the territory is believed to be rich in orea, particularly 
in copper. Copper ore, ostrich- feathers, gnm from the acacia, and horns 
are the principal exports. 

Along the coast, which Is low and aniform, we find as harbours Angra 
Junta, Whale Bay, Elizabeth Bay, Van Renen's Cove, Angra Pequefia,* 
Sandwich Harbour, and Spence Bay, not one of which is of any com- 
mercial value. This inhospitable shore is the home of penguins and other 
sea-birds, whose nests aboond on the small rocky islands which lie a 
short distance away from It. Penguin Island, Shark Island, Ichaboe 
Island, and Mercury Island have all gnano-deposits, which are being 
worked. 

Bamaraland and Ovampolaiid.— These territories occupy the 
portion of Western South jUrica between the Kiiisip and Gunenfe 
rivers, the latter forming the southern boundary of the Portuguese 
possessions of Benguela, The eastern boundary coincides roughly 
witli the 20th degree of latitude east. 

Stretching inland for about 30 miles or more, along almost 
the entire length of the cotist of Bamaraland, is a belt of shifting 
sand (dunes), reaching an altitude of as much as 300 feet. 

The territory for about 800 square miles around Walviach Bay, 
the only harbour along the coast, belongs to Great Britain. It is 
a good " holding-ground," nearly land-locked, and vessels of almost 
any tonnage can anchor within hailingniistance of the shore. Into 
. this bay the two rivers of the country (the Swakop and Kuisip), 
H when running, empty their waters. These streams rise in the 
V cool and salubrious higldands of the interiorj which, generally 

L 



' A TeMschoen ia a shoe made of untanncd hide, literjilly ** field-ahoe," hence 
'^fiold-sboB weuren." ' j^ortugueae = Little H&x Wax. 
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speaking, run parallel to the low, fever-haunted coast-line. The 
usual slope of the mountains is eastward towards Lake N'gamL 

The rocks of the country are the same as those of Namaqualand ; gneiss, 
mica, slate, clay-slate and granite. Minerals abound in Damaraland. 
Gold, silver, copper, bismuth, lead have all been found in large quantities, 
and several gold-mining companies are already at work. 

Ivory, furnished by the elephant, cattle and sheep from the upland 
districts, and gum from the trees along the river-courses, form valuable 
and important exports. Hides and skins are also a large source of income 
to the natives. 

" The country is, in all directions, well adapted for cattle-farming ; 
sheep and goats also thrive everywhere. There are certainly not many 
running streams, excepting the hot mineral springs ; but from the perio- 
dical rivers water may be obtained by even scratching with the hand to 
a depth of from six to twelve inches in the gpravel ; and at intervals the 
sandy beds of the periodical sand-rivers throw out running streams which 
leave large pools of water. In the summer season, after rains have fallen 
200 miles east, overwhelming floods come roaring down so suddenly that 
they often carry off some unfortunate family while sleeping on the river- 
bank. 

" For fine-wooUed sheep the country seems particularly adapted ; grain 
is cultivated in the gravelly beds of the rivers in order to save the trouble 
of irrigation. Vegetables of every kind grow most luxuriantly on the low, 
moist banks of alluvial soil, which might be converted into gardens, and 
cultivated with but little or no water " (Chapman's Travels). 

The Damaras^ are a finely-built race, but immoral and gluttonoua 
Their language is called Otjiherero. They arm themselves with broad- 
bladed spears, long bows, poisoned arrows, and numerous " kerries.'' Otjim- 
bingue is considered the capital of Damaraland. 

To the north of Damaraland lies Ovampoland, another high 
table-land, which presents the same features as the country to 
the south of it. 

The Ovampos,^ who are more an agricultural than a pastoral 
people, raise corn, beans, peas, and similar vegetables, as well as 
pumpkins, mealies, &c. They have but indifferent weapons, not 
being of a warlike nature. Their assegais resemble those of the 
Damaras, being large and broad-bladed ; they also carry bows and 
arrows, but are much less expert in the use of the latter than the 
Bushmen. 

As the Damara suffers from the depredations of the Hottentot, 
80 the Ovampo dreads the Damara, Both tribes are physically 
infinitely superior to their enemies ; but the possession of firearms 
by the latter, and the evident lack of courage among the former, 
seem to paralyse their fighting powers when engaged in battla. 

* A corruption of Dempu = ** The " people. 
3 Meaning the morry people. 
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Til consequence, the Ovamjaos live, oot in villages 'or kraals, but 
each family resiiJes bj itself, and each hut is surrounded bj a 
stout palisade which converts it into a small fort Unlike other 
natives, they do not lay up their grain in pits, but in huge jars 
fltanding on legs and covered with reeds, the store-room being not 
unlike a gigantic beehive, 

Mr. Ludentz, a German, acquired soine yrars ago certain conces- 
sions, and established commerrial relutioDa in Ksunaqnaland, about Angra 
Feqiiena. In 1884 the Cape Colony declining to accept the responsibility 
of protecting life and property in Namaqnaland and Daroaraland — which 
countries bad been held to be more or less under Briush protection^ — 
Gemaany established a proteotorate over the territory. A Special Com- 
missioner has been appointed by the Emperor, and a small military force 
under an officer has been sent out from the Fatherland as a visible sign of 
German ocoupation. The protectorate has now been extended from the 
mouth of the Orange Biver to the limits of the Portuguefie pOBsessions 
(excepting the Walvisch Bay territory). Inland it is contiguous to British 
Bechuanaland, the Bechuanaland Protect orate* and the territory of the 
British South Africa Company, which last it touches on the Zambezi river 
between 17" and 18' S. and 2^ and 25" K 

The best nataral outlet for the territory is the British barbonr of 
Walvisch Bay, but an independent harbour is being formed at Schwakop- 
miinde, a little to the north, and a railway is being made thence to Wind- 
hock in the interiorj near which copper is known to exist in coniiiderable 
quantity. Copper also occurs at Otavi, in the north of the territory. 



THE PORTUGUESE EAST COAST POSSESSIONa 
MOZAMBIQUE. 

The inner boimdaiy of the Portuguese iwsaessiona on the E^st 
Coast was a]>proximately fixed by a treaty ivith Great BritaiQ in 
1891. By this treaty the western boundary in the nortli is formed 
by the east shore of IjelUq Kyassa down to ISi" S. The boundary 
then strikes somewhat eastwards, passing to the east of Lake 
Shirwa (or Kilwa)^ after which it turns south westwards to the 
low^er Shir^. West of the Shir6 (heginning about 17' S.) it 
strikes first northwestwards to iat 14" S,, then south westwards to 
the River Loangwa, which it follows to its confluence with the 
Ztitnbezi. South of the Zambezi it first runs in a south-easterly 
direction to the River Sabi, and afterwards in a southerly direction 
along a line which loaves everything to tlie east of the meridian of 
^T E under Portuguese dominion or influence, and everything to 
the west of the meridian of 32|' under British dominion or 
influence. In this quarter the boundary-line is to be inflected 
80 as to assign Massi-Kesse. in Manicaland, to Portuguese, and 
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Mntassa to British territory. A line drawn to the sea, from 
where the Maputa Kiver (which flows into Delagoa Bay) emerges 
from Swaziland, is made the southern boundary. 

These countries were first visited by Vasco da Gama, the celebrated 
navigator, in 1498. Occasionally a Portuguese vessel touched at their 
shores, but very little was done in the way of permanent settlement till 
nearly a century later, when an expedition was sent into the interior to 
make treaties with the native chieftains, and to acquire ceitain mining 
rights. The portion visited comprised the somewhat fabulous kingdom of 
Monomotopa, of which much was heard during the preliminaries of the 
late political arrangement above referred to. At the commencement of 
the present century expeditions are said to have crossed the continent ; 
but the settlements are, at present, in a semi-moribund condition. 

Ooast-Line. — Steaming northward from Port Natal, we pass 
along a coast which is for the most part of the same unbroken 
character as the South African sea-board. The land on the coast 
is low, but is flanked by high mountain ranges. 

The harbour of Delagoa Bay is the best along the coast. 
Spacious, deep, and well protected, it provides ample and adequate 
security for the finest sea-going vesssels. The inner harbour, 
however, is divided from the outer by the ever-recurring bar. 
The colonial steamship lines frequent the harbour, as do also 
those of the British-India lines. OfT the entrance to the bay is 
Inyack Island, on which a lighthouse stands. 

The Limpopo is next reached, and farther northward the Sabi 
River, the mouth of which forms a delta, and the principal arm 
of the river running into Maramone Bay. Between the Limpopo 
and the Sabi rivers are passed Capes Lady Qrey and St. Sebastian, 
and the islands of Benguela and Bazaruta (where there are some 
pearl-fisheries). Continuing our voyage, we first pass Sofiala, and 
a little farther north (immediately to the north of 20" S.) the 
estuaries of the Bosi and Pimgwe rivers, both of which are 
navigable in their lower course. Beira, at the mouth of the 
Pungwe, seems likely to prove the best outlet for the British 
settlements in Matabeleland. The coast now begins to trend 
north-eastwards, and sailing in that direction for more than 100 
miles, we at length reach the delta of the Zambezi. 

Formerly there was no known arm of this intricate delta capable of being 
used by ocean steamers, but since 1890 the seaport of Chinde has grown up 
on the mouth of the river of the same name, where the bar is least trouble- 
some and the river is least encumbered with mangrove swamps. This 
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port is now connected with Europe by regalir lines oE steamers, and 
serves as the outlet for British Central Africa (N^a^saland). 

Still farther north a port is about to be founded on Pomba or Pemba 
Bay J under the name of Amelia City, and from it a railway is to be made 
inland through lich coal, iron, and gold fields to a port on Lake Nyassa. 

Climate. — Tlie coast-land« all lie low, and in summer are 
parti<^ularly unhealthy. Even in the settlements no attempt at 
Banitation has been made ; though doubtless^ with the increasing 
importance of Louren^o Marques, something will have to be done 
in f'iture. The delta of the Zambezi reeks with fetid miasmiis. 
The seasons correspond more or less with those of other parts of 
So\ith Africa^ the winter being the most healthy. 

Products. — The fruits of the earth are the most noticeable pro- 
ductiona of these re^ons ; mango, cotton, sago, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
indigo, coflee, and grain grow luxuriantly. The natives, especially 
on the Zambezi delta, are said to have lost most, if not all, of theii 
former industries, such as cotton- weaving and iron manufacture. 
All kinds of tropical fruits, including the vine, mango, orange, 
lemon, citron, guava, and among trees the ** rubber," mulberry, 
and palm, flourish well. 

Gold is found in many places, but the nnhealthiness of the 
climate is a great drawback to systematic prospecting of the country. 
The trade is mostly in the hands of the Portuguese, and the 
European Lnliabitants are few in number. 

Towhjl— From a commercial aspect, Lonren^o Marqiie8» on Delagoa Bay, 
is without donbt the budest town, at preseat, of the Portngnese posses- 
sions south of tbe Zambezi. Ita Sne harbour has already been mentioned. 
Facilities for discharging cargo there, are, however, imperfect, A rail- 
way through the Komati Poort in the Lobombo Monntaioa to Pretoria 
and Jcihannesbmg was completed io 1896 (see p. 135). The capital is 
MozambiquOt situated jnst below the fifteenth parallel of south latitude* 

Some years ago the Delagoa Bay territory was claimed by Great Britain, 
but, on Bubtiiitting the dispute to Maa*shal MacMahon^ then President of 
the French Republic, his award was made in favour of Porlngal. Sofala, 
on a riv er cf the sjime name, is the oldest town of the possessions. Qaili- 
mau^, an important seaport on the north bank of the Qu^iga or QulBmane 
Hiver (north of the Zambezi delta), Is surronnded by swampa, and is con* 
sequently a place of mud, fevert and mosqnitos ; but on the other hand, its 
dellcioios oranges, maogogroves* and delightful avenues, command the 
praise of every visitor. Sena, TetA, and Zumbu (the latter in ruins) are 
atatiooa on the Zambezi. The first-named is the military headquart.ers of 
the district. Tetd is of some commercial importance, and is just above 
the Lnpata Straits (Zambezi), on the boundary of the British South Africa 
Company's territory, 

SHanica and Shamatsliaina (Umsila's kraal) are the two chief pl&ces In 
the highlands of the interior ; the former lying north-west, and the lattei 
iouth-west, of Sofala. 
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NOHTHERN AND MIDDLE AFRICA. 

1. EQ-YPT, the country of the Lower Nile, together with a 
portion of North-west Arabia, including the peninsula of Sinai, 
has an area of between 300,000 and 400,000 square miles ; but so 
large a part of this is desert that the whole extent capable of 
cultivation is less than twice the size of Wales. This cultivated 
region is almost confined to the delta of the Nile (Lower Egypt) 
and the narrow valley, varying from ten to fifteen miles in 
breadth, which borders that river above the delta (Upper Egypt). 
There accordingly the immense majority of the ten millions of 
inhabitants of the country are settled, and the density of popula- 
tion is very high (above 600 to the square mile). The most con 
siderable cultivated area not belonging to the Nile valley is a 
depression to the west of that valley known as the Fayum, into 
which a canal, called the Bahr Yusuf, is led from the Nile, 
beginning at a point about fifty miles below Siut. In this nearly 
rainless region the regular inundations of the river occurring 
in autumn (in consequence of the monsoon rains of Abyssinia) 
supply both moisture and a fertile soil, as on the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Hence from the remotest period this valley 
has been the seat of a dense population, and in ancient times was 
occupied by one of the oldest of civilised nations, remains of 
which are to be found both in Lower and Upper Egypt. In 
Lower Egypt are the famous pyramids at the head of the delta 
opposite the modem Cairo ; in Upper Egypt the ruins of the equally 
wonderful temples of ancient Thebes (at Luxor and Kamak). 
Outside of the region capable of being irrigated from the Nile 
there are only a few oases in the desert, among which may be 
mentioned the Oasis of Siwah (the ancient Ammon), situated to 
the south of the Libyan plateau in about lat. 29* N. 

At all times the principal occupation of the inhabitants of 
this valley has been agriculture, in the pursuit of which water- 
wheels and other irrigating apparatus are necessary. The prin- 
cipal product, besides grains grown both for food and for export, 
is cotton, which now forms by far the largest of the Egyptian 
exports. The cultivators (the fellahin) are subject to a despotic 
ruler (the khedive), who is tributary and pays a nominal allegi- 
ance to Turkey,^ but the government is at present to a large 
^ '^KTpt WM oonqaered by the Tutki ValSVl. 
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extent under British influence. Under British management the 
irrigated area h.is been considerably increased. 

Railways connect tha principal towns in the delta, and one line 
ascends Bevera.1 hundred miles up the Nile valley. The Sues Can&l, 
which allows the largest ships to cross the isthmus of that name from 
Port Said, on the Mediterranean, to Suez, on the north-western arm 
of the Red Sgli, runs through Egyptian territory. 

The capital is CAJBO^ (375), at the head of the delta, near the site of 
Ihe ancient Memphis, connected by the Mahmudieh Canal as well as by 
railway with AIEXAHDEIA* (230), which has in consequence greatly 
increased its population, though even in size it is still far behind what 
it was in ancient times, when it was the residence of the Ptolernies, 
and for centuries the chief seat of Greek culture, and numbered, it ia 
eaid, about a million inbabitants* 




Pm. iii.— A Tbmbx, OKI Of xa* Ookmoksst Fobms of Dwxuj}?o lv Oexteial Africa. 
The name of Egyptian Sudan ^ has been given since 1821 
to vast regions in the south of Egypt, reaching almost to the 
equator. 

Tliese regions (Nubia,* Kordofan, Dar-for, &c.) are extremely arid in 
the north, but ruins begin to be more abundant about the latitude 
where the Nile is joined by its lowest tributary, the Atbara i and the 

i Foutided bj Uiq Araba In the flnt half of the aeveuth century, alter the cunquent 
of the country by that i>oople dtiting the rise of the Muhammcdui rellgiou (see p. 274), 

» Founded by and nnmeil after Alexander the Great, 332 ao, 

» (B**lec}-B3-) .Sudan, Arabics Conn try cjf the Blacka. 

* Eprynt proper 1b now conaUkred to eiid^, and Ntibln to be^n at tiiO Bacond 
cataract of the Mle Ctho Wadi Haifa), uliout lat 22' K. 
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rainy season increases in duration as one goes southwards. The com- 
mercial and political centre of this region is Khartum, at the confluence 
of the White and Blue Nile ; and Suakim (Sawdkin), on the Red Sea, 
is the chief port. From about 1883 the government of this region was 
quite unsettled, but Egyptian rule was re-established here in September 
1898 by a British- Egyptian force, and since then Khartum has been 
brought into connection with Wadi Haifa by rail. 

2. CENTRAL SUDAN — the region between Kordofan and 
the Upper Niger. 

In the western portion of this region a Mohammedan people called 
the Fulbe, or Fellata, made itself dominant in the nineteenth century, 
but the most numerous and industrious people are the Haussas, who 
form the bulk of the inhabitants of the Sdkoto empire between Bomu 
and the middle Niger. Both S6koto and Bornu now acknowledge 
British suzerainty, and form the British district of Northern Nigeria, 
whose administrative centre is at Ldkoja, at the confluence of the 
Niger and Benue. Further west Central Sudan is in the hands of the 
French, and in this region Timbuktu, situated on the edge of the 
desertj^a few miles north of the Niger, has long been a noted caravan 
centre. 

8. WESTERN MEDITEBRANEAN STATES. --(a). Tri- 
poli, a vast region opposite Sicily and Italy, with a total area 
equal to four times that of Great Britain, but in which the whole 
extent of cultivated land is estimated to be only about as large as 
the county of Norfolk. The cultivated land lies chiefly on the 
coast, partly in the neighbourhood of the town of Tripoli, partly on 
the borders of the plateau of Barka, where in ancient times stood 
the Greek colony of Cyrene and the other towns of Cyrenaica. 
Tripoli, long a dependency of Turkey, is now administered as a pro- 
vince of the Turkish Empire. Population about one million. In this 
province, as in all the countries to the west, the population is mainly 
composed of Arabs, Berbers — a race peculiar to North Africa — and 
Moors, the last being a mixed race descended from the two others, 
and inhabiting the towns. On the whole line of coast (700 or 800 
miles) there is only one seaport of consequence, that of Tripoli, 
which is chiefly important as the centre of the trade across the de- 
sert, the point of arrival and departure for camel caravans, through 
the oases of Fezzan, to Bomu, and south-westwards to Timbuktu. 

(h). Algeria and Tunis, the former a French colony 
BiKce 1880, the latter under French control, are both traversed by 
the parallel chains of the Little and Great Atlas, which in Algeria 

1 8ee Introd. p. 61 (8) (c>. 
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ImvB only a narrow strip of well-watered cultivated land (the 
Ten), between the Little Atlaa and tli6 coaat, wMle in Tunis the 
plateau wMch separates them, sink@ down towards the Gulf of 
Tnnia, and becomea the fertile vaUej of the Mejerdah, watered 
by a permanent river. The climate and products of the low- 
lands are similar to those of Southern Europe (aee pp. 155-6). 
Round the city of Algiers are grown fine early vegetablea for the 
London and Paris marketa. Alfa, the only product of the plateau 
(which in Algiers has a breadth of more than a hundred miles), is 
one of the chief exports of the coimtry, and la mainly sent to 
England for use in paper-making. Since Algeria haa been occupied 
by the Frenchj much ha@ been done for the development of the 
country chiefly by the making of roada and railways, but also by 
the sinking of Artesian well&> 

French settlementi in the colony have not been very sacceesfialj 
but in the portion under cultivation (cMefly the Tell) the BerberB (here 
called Kabylea^ are Bettlingin increafiing numberB. The Berbera are 
essentially an agricultora] people, and present a oomplete oontraet to 
the Arabs, who are paetoral and nomadic. These are therefore found 
solely in the remamder of the territory ^ which is under military 
government, and, above all, in the region south of the Atlas, the BUed- 
ul-jerid, or *■ Land of Dates/ In the east of the territory a district 
occupied by shallow salt lakes, called gJioit^t^ is beneath the level of 
the Mediterranean ; and proposes have been made for piercing the 
intervening barrier and letting in the waters of that sea to Biibmerge 
the district,* The whole population of Algeria, which, esclusive of the 
portion belonging to the Sahara, is as large as the British Isles, k 
under 8,600,000, Tunis, with a much smaller area (half the size of 
Great Britain), has about two miUions, and is hence much more 
densely peopled ; and the town of TUNIS is the only one in the two 
countries with a population above 100,000, It stands on the Gtilf of 
Tunis, about ten miles from the niinB of ancient Carthage, The coast 
towns of Algiers (in the middle), and Oron (in the west), and the inland 
town of ConGtantmi (m the ea^t) give name to the three civil provinces 
under French rule in Algeria. 

{o). Morocco, a country snbjeotto a Mohammedan despot, 
and generally known as the Empire of Morocco* Its area can 
only be vaguelj estimated at three or four times that of Oreat 
Britain, but as in Algeria the bnlk of the population is confined 
fo a limited extent of fertile ^id comparatively well-watered 

* KnowD in tliia region, however, long before the arrival of the French. See p. 30. 
' The representatives of the ancient Ntmiidiana^ who furniBlied the Roman army 

with ita best cavalry* From among the Kabyles the Zouaves of the French armj 
were at one time r^rnited, aa the Turcot are atilL 

* Shctta also exist on the plateau. * The project is non abandoned ad too <ijE^M:|. 
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land, called the Tell, extending along the base of the mountains.' 
To this country belong the Atlas Mountains proper, which, sweep- 
ing round from Oape Ghir on the west coast, attain as great an 
elevation as the Pyrenees, and ultimately merge in the coast moun- 
tains on the norlJi, called Er Rif, and can hardly be regarded as 
continuous with the longer ranges which bound the plateau of 
Algeria and Tunis. The total population of the empire is roughly 
calculated at about six millions ; but nothing but good govern- 
ment and proper cultivation are wanted to make it much more 
numerou& 

Almost all kinds of grain might be grown in abundance, and the 
ooontry is also rich in minerals and timber. All the chief towns, Fez, 
the capital, and UeldiieB in the north, Uorocco in the south, lie at some 
distance from the west coast among the mountains. They are all manu- 
facturing towns, and the preparation of the kind of leather to which 
Morocco gives name is still an important industry. Fez makes and ex- 
ports great quantities of red cloth caps, which take their name from that 
eity, and are almost universally worn in Mohanmiedan countries. 

4. WEST AFBICA FBOM THE SEXTEOAL TO THE 
CONGO. — ^Along the whole coast in this region English, French, 
and Germans have established at intervals trading stations and 
protectorates. The French have pushed their influence up the 
Senegal to the upper and middle Kiger and thenc» southwards 
to the Ivory and part of the Slave Coast In the latter region 
their domain includes the native kingdom of Dahomey. The 
French also claim a protectorate over most of the region between 
the Lower Congo and the Atlantic to the north of the Gaboon 
River. 

The British coast possessions in this region are a narrow tract 
on the Gambia ; Sierra Leone, on the surf -beaten west coast ; the 
Gold Coast Colony, with the seaports of Akra and Cape Coast, 
and which now includes the former kingdom of Ashanti (cap. 
Eumasi) ; LagOB, and Southecn Nigeria^ this last extending to 
the Rio del Rey, and containing the seaport of Akassa, and the 
administrative station of Asaba. Lagos^ Southern Nigeria, and 
Northern Nigeria (p. 144) form a single customs union, but three 
administrative divisions. 

The German stations are principally in the neighbourhood of 
the Cameroon Mountains, opposite the Spanish island of Fernando 
Po, in the angle between Upper and Lower Guinea ; but Germany 

1 See Introd. p. 62. 
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has also another amadl settlement to the east of the Gold Coast 
called Togo Land. 

The Pepper Coast, which rans from north-west to south-east, 
heloBgs to the republic of Liberia^ which was founded early in the 
present century by some phBanthropistB as a home for freed slaves. 

Agriculture ia geD&raUj neglectedi but where pursued rice and 
grouBd-iiuta ^ are the chief products. The principal expa^ti of this 
f egion are p^lm^U ^ (e&peoiaUy firom Lagos, the chief centre of trade on 
the whole of the Guinea Coast), gold (eapeeially from Cape Coast 
Castle), ivory and india-rubber {obtained from a liana'); and the 
erticles taken by the nativea in exchange are chiaSy coarse cotton 
and other clotha, rum, Ere-arms^ and gtmpowder.* Cotfae plantations, 
under the supervision of Bnropeana, have been tried in some places 
with succeas. For Europeana t^e coaat, as eTerywkeie eke in tropical 
AMca, ia very unhealthy, 

6. THE CONGO FEEE STATE.— TiU 1877, when the Coiago 

was descended by Stanley, the course of that river was unknown. 
The descent of the river on that oeoasion made known the fact 
that this magnificent stream a^Tords 1,000 miles of nnintermptad 
navigatioii between Stanley Falb (just before the river first 
crosses the equator) and Stanley Pool, about 300 miles from the 
mouth. On the next 200 miles numerous falls and rapids occur 
to interrupt the navigation. After Stanley's descent of the 
river an International African Association was founded, under the 
head of the King of the Belgians, for the exploration of Central 
Africa, and more particularly for the opening up to commerce of 
the Congo basiji, which seems to be pretty thickly peopled. 

With this view a lailwajj constructed to avoid the rapida, was 
opeiic;d in July 1898. Numerous European stations have been 
set up at various pointj^ along the course of the river^ and steamers 
have heeu launched, which ply regularly between Stanley Pcm>1 
and Stanley Falls. Under a treaty concluded between the cliief 
European Powers in 1885, free trade was established througli- 
out a large portion of Central Africa, including the Congo basin, 
and a portion of that basin, amounting to about ten times the size of 
Great Britain, was set apart to form the Congo Frae Slate, the manage* 
mont of which is entruflted to the International Afirican Association, 
At the same time it ^^ae provided that special measures should be taken 
Ekgainst the slave-trade, the curse of the region. The trade of the region, 
at present small, ia ia the same articles as in the rest of Western Africa. 

1 A pod-fruit like the pea or b€aa, but tiaviag tlile p«GuHaiity, that It Imrus Iti 
podfl andef grouod to hpen j hence th« name. 

> Uaed for soap making, greailog tbe vacles of mhray canijiges, Ao. 

» See p. B6 II, 5, uid 347 n. 2. 

* The trade is largely earned oo by barter. In whicih glan beade have a bi^h valju^ 
with the oativaa. A kind of Bhelli callml cnwruM ciicultAA aa ^M'««f . 
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6, POETUGtJESE LOWER QXTINEA, from tke Congo to 18' 
S., a little beyond the rivet Cunene* In the north the left bank 
of the Congo belongs to Portugal for ninety miles up, and Portn* 
guese temtory e^tenda abotit 300 miles inland to the Kwango, a 
southern tributary of the Congo. Kere^ as in most parts oi 
Africa, there ia a comparatively rapid rise from the coast to the 
interior^ and next the coast there is an arid and nearly desert 
tracts which increases in width towards the south from about 
£ve to about 100 milea At a distance of about 100 miles from 
the coast lie some of &e richest and healthiest regions of West 
AMca, at an elevation of several thousand feet above the sea level 

On theee higher parts coffee is an important product. The oil- 
palm 18 met with only In tbe north of the region^ but ijidia-rablier is 
ftbundaiitly obtained from the same lian& as in the reit of West Africa, 
and cotton £ind sBgmr are grown for export The namber of whitea 
among the |X)pulation ia only about 12,000^ some hundreds of whom 
are Portuguese eouvicta. 

The three seaports of Loanda, Benguela, and MoBsamedes 
(the first and third of which have two of the finest natural 
harbours on the west coast of Africa) give name to three pro- 
vinces. The chief aeat of the Portuguese government is at 
Loanda, which is situated near 9* S», about half a degree to the 
north of the mouth of the Kwanza. The Kwanza is the principal 
river that traverses Portuguese territory, and is navigable for 
about 200 miles from its month. 

The coast regions of Portuguese territory become more and 
more arid as we advance Bouthwarde, no rivers in that region 
flowing all the year rotmd to the sea^ so that the population 
consists only of a few hunting and pastoral tribes, 

7. E ASTEEN APEIOA.— Nearly the whole of East Africa from 
about lai 18" N. on the Red Sea to Cape Delgado (about 10|* B.\ 
m now partitioned into regions declared to be under British^ 
German, and Italian influence respectively, 

British East Africa ia a vast territory extending along the 
coast front i" 40' S. to the mouth of the River Jub (leas properly 
Jnba), in 0* 15' S., and stretching north-westwards from that 
coast-line into the interior, where the limifc is not yet determined, 
and comprising also the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, belonging 
to the sultanate ol Zaimban The boundary extends westwards 
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from the parallel of 1* S, northwards to the frontier of the Congo 
Free State. To the north the territory includes an nndetermined 
area about the Upper Nile, the north-east boundary running from 
the Rahat^ a tributary of the Blue Nile, then louthwards along 
the meridian of 36' K to the parallel of 0* N», thence eastwards 
along that parallel to the Jnb, which from that point forms the 
boundary to the coast, and which is importaat as being navigable 
by light-draught steamers for hundreds of miles into the interior 
(to about 2|* N,). The territory embraces the whole of the 
Great Rift Valley^ from between 2' aiid 3' 8., together with the 
volcanic area on both aides of that depression, including Mount 
Kenia on the east and Mount Elgon on the west Its principal 
rivers, besides the Jub, are the Tana and Saboki, both of which 
hare their head-wateift in the eastern Tolcanic highlands^ and iow 
on the whole south-eastwards. The Tana rises on the slopes of 
Mount Kenia, and, like the Jub, ia navigable for hundreds of 
mUes npwarda (nearly to the equator)* The AtM, the chief head- 
water of the Babaki, rises in the highlands to the south-west 
Neithei it nor the Sahaki proper ia navigable ; but the Athi U 
important, inaamuch as ita Talley forms one of the main trade- 
routea Into the interiorp The moat fertile, m.08t densely peopled, 
and meet civilised region on the mainland in the whole of this 
territory Is that lying north and north-west of the Tictoria Nyauza, 
consisting of the kingdom of Uganda, or Buganda, to the west, 
and tJsoga, or BESOga, to the east of the Nile. The chief ports 
are Mombasa, on a small coast island in 4* $* S., with a fine 
harbour sheltered by a coralline bar; Malindi (Malinde, or Me- 
linde), near the mouth of the Sabaki ; and Lamii, on another coast 
island in Witu, north of the Tana. The whole area of the terri* 
tory is estimated to be upwards of a million square miles. In 
1896 a railway from Kilindini, on the mainland opposite Mom- 
basa, to Uganda was commenced. 

The OeimaiL sphere of iMiience extends from the Biver 
Rovuma northwards to the British boundary, and westwards to 
Lakes Nyaasa, Tanganyika, and Victoria Nyanza. Its chief ports 
are Bagamoyo, Bar- es- Salem, and Kilwa. 

The Italian sphere of mluence formerly extended from the 
River Jub and the sixth parallel of north latitade to abont 18* N., 
ita western boundary being formed by the meridian of S5' IL. l^^^oi. 
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6* N. to about 13 J* K, and thence by a line ranning north-east- 
wards. It thus included Abyssinia, oyer which Italy claimed to 
exercise a protectorate; but this claim has had to be abandoned 
in consequence of a crushing defeat suffered by the Italians in 
March 1896. 

It also sarroonds certain seaports belonging to other powers. Berbera 
and ZeUa, on the Gulf of Aden, are British ; Obock and the Bay of Tajurra, 
on the same galf, are French. The principal Italian poi-ts are Assab and 
Hassaua (Massowah), both on the Red Sea. 

Abyssinia is a country about one-half larger than Great Britain, 
composed of an assemblage of more or less isolated plateaux diffi- 
cult of access, and often bounded by precipitous sides. The 
plateaux are all high enough to be supplied with abundant rain 
(chiefly in summer), but, as they difier in elevation, some are 
clothed with tropical forests while others are too high to grow 
any grain but oats and barley. The inhabitants, a dark-coloured 
Semitic race, received Christianity at an early date, and have ever 
since retained at least the forms of that worship. 

Throughout German and British East Africa, merchandise 
must be carried by human porters, beasts of burden being killed 
either by the climate, or, in some places, by the tsetse fly, whose 
bite is fatal to horses and cattle. Farther north, in the drier 
Somali Land, which occupies the eastern angle of Africa, the 
camel can be used. The centre of the caravan trade in this region 
is Harrar, the Timbuktu of East Africa. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

(a) In the Atlantic Ocean. Almost all these islands are of 
volcanic origin, and most of them were uninhabited when dis- 
ooveied by Europeans. They all now belong to European Powera 

The Aiores,^ usually considered as African islands, although by the 
Portuguese, to whom they belong, they are treated as a put of the 
kingdom of Portugal. The climate is healthy, and the islands are now 
covered with orange groves. 

Madeira,' also Portuguese, a favourite resort for invalids requiring a 
mild climate ; noted also for its wine. The chief town Is Fonchal, a calling 
station for Atlantic steamers. 

The Canary Islands, belonging to Spain. On the largest island is an 
active volcano upwards of 12,000 feet high, known as the Peak of Teneriffe. 
Cochineal is how the principal product £>r export 

1 From tlM Portuguese word for 'a hawk.' 

* Portuguese = wood, from the forests that covered the island at the time of itfl 
discovery, but which were soon after for the most part destroyed by a eouflagratioo. 
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ThB Cap© Terde Islandi, belonging to Portn^, The island of St, Vm- 
cent, Ihau^h arid and unfiniitful. has a magnificant harbour, on wMch 
Account it IB often used aa a caUing station by Atlantic steamers* 

The four OTitnea Itlamda (in the acgle between Upper and Lower 
Guinea) produce Bugar, cacao, quinine, and other products. Fernando Pa 
and Annobaja, respectively the northemmost and southemmoBt, belong 
to Spaio ; the two middle ones^ Frmoipe and St. Tiidmai} to Portugal. 

Tiie three ialands of Asqeasion, St. Helena, and Tristan da Ctmha belong 
(o Britain. AEcenBion ia used aa a etoro dep6t and a sanatoritmi for 
the British West AMcan squadron. It is celebrated for its turtles. 
St. Helena has a &ne natural harbour, and lb hence another place of 
call uj^ed by AUantio steamers, On this island Napoleon was confined 
after the battle of Waterloo till his death in 1821. 

(5) In the Indian OceaiL Madagascar, an island more than 
two and a b alf times the size of Great Britain. It bas a mountain- 
oua core rising to nearly 9,000 feet in height and enclosed by 
plains traversed bj lower monntains. A belt of dense forests 
Bnrrounds the inner core. Bain falls most abundantly on the 
east coast, where accordingly the vegetation is most Inxuriant, 
but where the climate of the plains is fatal to Europeans^ In 
the sontb'West are steppes similar to those of loner Africa, but 
without any of the antelopes and other large mammals of that 
continent — a proof thai the island must have been separated from 
the mainland from a comparatively remote geological period.' 

Eica and manioo ' are the principal food-products, !rhe ruling tribe 
is that of the Hovsj, who belong to the Malay family, and accordingly 
have immigrated bom Southern Asia. The earlier inhabitants, be- 
longing to AMcan races, are cMef y found in the outer parts of the 
island* The whole bland is now under Frencb protection. The 
capital of the country is AntananatiTO, in the interior highlands. 

Between the north of Madagascar and the mainland are the 
volcanic Comoro Islands, among which Mayotte belonge to the 
French ; and east of Madagascar are other two important volcanic 
islands, ManritiUB andSonrbon, the former belonging to Britain, 
the latter to France. 

Both are important for the production of lagar, and, in respect of 
the quantity produced, Mauritius has no livtds among the British 
poseeaaionB except British Guiana. The labourers of this densely 
peopled island are principally Indian cooHes.' Among the dependen- 
cies of the Mauritius are the SeyclifiUe liliadi, farther north, celebrated 
for their double coco-nuts,* 

1 Comp. p. 316, n. 2. ■ See p, 804. » Soe p. »H4, 

* Th« fruit of • palm-tree, the largest fruit in the world. 1 1 resembloi two 
coco-nuti joined together. The tr«o fmni wbich it is derived h one of ttie loftier 
&&d most graceful of the p«liD-trib«, eometimes ettafnltig a heigbl of aboot oaf 
hundred feeL 
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BUEOPE. 

Approximate latitudes: North of Norway, 71^ N.; south of Spain 

(north of India), 36** N. 
Approximate longitudes: Ural Mountains, 60° £. ; west coast of 

Iberian Peninsula, Oi"* W. ; of Iceland, 24** W. 

Thb eastern boundary of Europe has always been a matter of 
dispute, for in the east this continent is united to Asia in such a 
manner as to form only a peninsula of the latter continent. 
Yet Europe has from the first been recognised as distinct, (1) be- 
cause the earliest civilisation in Europe was in the south, where 
it is divided from Asia by seas, and (2) because Europe, as a whole 
the most densely populated of all the continents, has so much in 
common in the history of its inhabitants. 

The area varies according to the boundary line adopted in the east. 
On the whole, the most convenient line to adopt is that of the Ural 
Mountains, the Ural Biver, the Caspian Sea, and in the south-east 
a line running east to west through what is called the Uanich Depres- 
sion, from being partly traversed by the Manich, a tributary of the Don. 
By the adoption of this boundajry the whole of the Caucasus region is 
assigned to Asia, 

Within the boundary indicated, the area is about three and three- 
quarter millions of square miles — ^more than forty times the area of 
Great Britain. 

The coast-line is the longest relatively to area of any con- 
tinent, and the advantage of this to shipping is increased by the 
fact that the length of coast-line is due not merely to a large 
number of small indentations, but to its running out and in in 
such a manner as to form large inland seas and gulfs with penin- 
sulas between. The interior is thus brought nearer to the sea, 
and in fact no part of Europe is as much as 1,000 miles distant 
from the coast. 

All the seas and gul& in the north are shallow, while all 
those in the south, except the Sea of Azof, are deep. 
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If the level of the whole continetit with the 801x011113111^ RGaa were 
raised 600 heU which ie not muoh more than the height of the iugheat 
bmldings ftbove tlie ^oond, the Whit« Sen, the North Sea or German 
Ocean, the Baltio with its braacheB, woiild all be converted into dry 
land with the exception of a few Bma.Il basins, and at the same time 
the weet coast of Europe would be eiteoded oo aa to nm ^om the 
west of Norway ronnd the Shetland Islands, the Hebridea, and the 
west of Ireland, and then back to the south-easfc comer of tiie Bay of 
Biscay. Deep seas would, however, still remain along the south of 
Europe, althoiigh the greater part of the Adriatic, between Italy and 
the Balkan Faninsnla, would be added to the mainland. Sicily would 
he united to Italy, Corsica to Sardinia, and Majorca to Minorca* 

Beyond the Ime that would then form the west coast of Europe 
the depth of the ocean increases rather suddenly, so that that line 
may he held to mark the permanent boundary of the continent, and 
all the seag within it belong to the variable belt^ which in some ages is 
dry land, in others water, AU the idanda within thig belt are henoe 
European islands ; but the Faroe lilaudi and even leelaiid are also con^ 
sidered European, because they have long been held by European 
powers, and because their climate resambles that of Europe morfi than 
the adjaceiit parts of America. 

Bnrope has three great iiilaad seas : the Baltio^ the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Black Sea* They are called inland because they 
communicate with the ocean or with other ieas only by narrow 
straita or channels. The Baltic commnnicateB hy means of the 
Kattegat, between Denmark and the south-west of Sweden, 
with the Skager Rak, a branch of the German Ocean ; the 
Mediterranean with the Atlantic Ocean by means of the Strait 
of Gibraltar (less than nine miles wide) ; and the Black Sea, 
by means of the Bosporus, with the Sea of Marmora, which 
itseK communicates by the BardaneUes with a branch of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Mediterranean and the Baltio contrast with one aisother in 
aeveral re&pects befudes depth. The Baltic lies in a rei^^on where rains 
are plentiful and evaporation fihghfc, aud where accordingly numerous 
rivers convey abundance of fresh water to the sea, but htfle is returned 
to the air ; the Mediterranean in a region where rains are scanty and 
rivers few, but evaporation brisk. The Baltic thus has its water made 
very fresh (in some parts less than one-fourth as salt as that of the 
ocean), the Mediterranean, on the contrary, salter than that of the ocean^ 
The former tends to have its level raised by the fresh water poared intc 
it, the latter to have its level lowered by the rate at which fresh water 
is drawn up from, it as vapour by the power of the sun. Hence the 
Baltic is constantly overflowing— that is, a current m constantly running 
outwards from it into the German Ocean ; the Mediterranean, on tht 

% See Ifltfod. p. S(. 
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other hand, is constantly receiving an overflow from the Atlantic. A 
current flows inwards at &e Strait of Gibraltar, and, advancing along the 
north coast of Africa, is often a great hindrance to sailing vessels. 

Tides are scarcely felt in either sea. The currents at the mouth 
prevent them from sharing in those of the ocean, and €hey are too 
small to have great tides of their own.* 

With respect to the surface, the mainland of Enrope may be 
divided into three regions. (1) In the north there is a highland 
or mountainous region occupying the peninsula of Scandinavia. 
(2) Another mountainous region occupies the greater part of the 
south, reaching feuiiiest north about the middle, where its 
boundary advances in Oentral Germany nearly to the latitude 
of London, receding thence south-westwards through the middle 
of France to the Pyrenees, and south-eastwards to the mouth of 
the Danube. (3) Between these two mountainous areas in the 
north and south there is a vast plain which stretches continu- 
ously from the shores of the English Channel and the German 
Ocean to the east of Europe, and in Bussia spreads out north 
and south from the shores of the Arctic Ocean to those of the 
Black Sea. 

The principal mountain systems are those of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Carpafhians, and the TTral Mountains. 

From the smaller size of the continent and the way in which 
the surface is broken up and the outline indented, it follows 
that there can be no such large rivers in Europe as in Asia, 
Africa, and America. The largest are the Volga and Danube; 
the Volga in the great European plain, the Danube in the depres- 
sion between the Alps and the Carpathians. 

Though wanting in large rivers, Europe has three advantages in Its 
river system. (1) The rivers, though short, are very nnxnerous, and are 
almost aU navigable for a longer or shorter distance, so that they serve 
to bring a great number of points on the coast into conununication 
with the interior. (2) The chief rivers radiate from common centres, and 
thus bring the same inland regions into conmiunication with feur distant 
coasts. Two important centres should be remembered: (a) The 
Alps, whence flow the Rhine to the German Ocean; the Bhone, Po, and 
Adige, to the Mediterranean; and several tributaries of the Danube 
to the Black Sea. (b) The region in the heart of Bussia, of which the 
Valdai Hills are the centre, the region from which flow the Volga to 
the Caspian Sea, the Don and Dnieper to the Black Sea, the Western 
Dwina and Kiemen to the Baltic, and a tributary of the Northern 
Owina to the White Sea. (8) The chief rivers, and hence diflerent seas, 
1 See Intrud. p, 46. 
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hfkve l)e€n very o&sily brought iBto Qommu.iLi cation hy means of cannU. 
The Caspian is thus brought into communi cation with the Baltic,' the 
Black Sea with the Baltic and Gennan Ocetin, the Mediterrancaa 
with the German Ocean and the Atlantic,* The highest part of the 
connecting canals is generaUy under 600 feet, and in no case more 
th&n 1,400 feet above sea level. 

The principal lakes are in two great groups. One group liea 
round the Baltic, and! mcludes large lakes in Russia (Ladoga, 
the largest m Europe* Onega, and Peipus), and in Sweden (Wener, 
Wetter, and Malar), and a large number of email ones in Eussian 
Finland aud North Germany. The other group is situated north 
and south of the Alps,* chiefly in Switzerland and Italy, tlie 
la.rgest in this group being only about one- third of the size of the 
smallest of those mentioned as belonging to the former group. 

The continuous series of mountains along the north of ill© 
Mediterranean peninBulas has a very important eifecii on the 
climate and vegetation of thia region, which is thus very dis- 
tinctly marked off from all the rest of Europe. The mountains 
serve to ward off the cold winds ia-om the north and north-east/ 
and hence Hi e temperature here is remarkably equable all the year 
round. The effect of the mountains is very clearly brought out 
in comparing places lying to the east of the limit to which they 
extend with others lying under their shelter. Constantinople lies 
beyond tljat limit, and the temperature of January there is ten 
degrees lower than in Naples, which lies in nearly the same 
latitude. The hroad and deep Mediterranean assists in mitigat- 
ing the extremes of temperature (see p. 50) » 

The Mediterranean region also differs from the rest of Europe 
in its rainfall, The summers here are the driest part of the 
year J and in the extreme south they are almost without rain. 
Hence the rivers, and especially those of the south, are poorly 
supplied with water in summer, and many of them in that season 
dry up altogether^ For navigation they are of little use, but, on 
the other hand, macb needed for irrigation. 

This dearth of rain and the high temperature necessarily 
have a great inOuence on tlie vegetation and occupations of the 
people. In the first place, pastures fit for the rearing of cattle 
are few and far between. Dairy produce, and in particular butter, 
is consequently scanty* The place of butter is, however, taken 

^ See p. 220. > See p. 184. * See pp. 203, 240. « See p. 52. 
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by tliG fruit of a tree, the olive, which is in every way cbaracter- 
is Lie of the MetSiterraneaB, It is a tree peculiarly fitted by ita 
thick leathery lea^ies to stand the long summer droughts, and 
trees and shrubs of this kind form a large proportion of the 
forests and plantations of the whole region, except on the moister 
mountain slopes. Besides the ohve, flouthem fimits are tho 
characteristic products of the Mediterranean peninsulas, these 
includiLg all the members of the orange tribe (oranges, citrons, 
lemons, &o.), all grown on trees similar to the ohve, Bgg, pome* 

granates, grapes, almonds, pista- 
chios, and chestnutB* Agavee,' or 
American aloes, and caetnses, both 
fleshy plants, though introduced 
only after the discovery of America, 
have run wild everywhere, and 
often form the hedges round gar- 
dens. 

Korth of the Medtterraneaii 
region, Europe is far from having 
a uniform climate, but the changes 
are more gradual ; and what is most 
striking is the fact that these are 
greater from west to east than from 
north to south. In this part of 
Europe, in consequence of the in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream,^ we 
K^ ao^T^Op^ii^ OAoiLfi, Oft s^^ ™*>^® markedly than anywhere 
PaicitLT pKAa. qYeq in the world the characteristics 

of the west coast climate of the northern hemisphere— cool 
summers^ mild winters, and plentiful rams. To the east the 
winters become colder, the summers warmer, the rains on the 
whole scantier. Hence it is that while the seas on the coasts of 
Norway are never frozen, even within the Arctic circle, and ice- 
bergs are always kept far away from the Atlantic shores,^ 
the rivers in the south of Eussia (in the latitude of the middle of 
France) have their navigation stopped by ice for a shorter or longer 
period every year. The difference between east and west is even 
more striking when we compare the two sides of the Scandinavian 

' See cat, p. MQ. 'See Iiitrod, pp. 47, 51. * See Introd. p, 66, 
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peninsula,' The GnH of Bothnia ii frozen right across every 
year, so that it can be crossed by sledgea ; even the harbour of 
ChriBtiania, at the head of the Skager Eak, ii regularly closed for 
three or four m on the, and the drift ice in the Baltic is a serious 
hindranea to navigation till late in the spring. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in these inland seas not only the greater 
cold (due to the high landB interTemag between them and the 
Atlantic) p but also the greater freshness of the water i is favourable 
to freezing,* 

The influenoe of the west coast climate on the growth of cultivated 
plantB is very conspioiiOTis. While barley can b© grown in Norway as 
high QA 70° N., the limit of its cultivatiou deeceudi even on the Gulf of 
Bothnia to 65* N< ; apples, pearfl^ and eherriea can be grown even 
round Tkrondbjem (63* N.) in Norway, but in Russia only as for 
north Bfl Moscow and Kazan, in laL 50" N. (the same as Edmbtngh). 
Still more mstmctive is the noTthem limit of the vine, which firat 
adcends from the west coast and then descends in the east, beginniDg 
in the west near the mouth of the Loire in 47 J° N., passing by way of 
Paris north-eastwards to about latitude 52** in the east of the kmglom 
of Praasia, and then descending Eoath-ea.Btwards through th^ south of 
Bnssia to the north of the Sea of A^of and Astrakhan (about 47° N*) 
In the west the limit is fixed by the insuficiency of the heat of 
Biunmert in the east by the excess of cold m winter. 

The easterly deereate In t3io amomat of rainfftU ia less marked than 
ihe increase in the extremes of heat and cold ; for the increasing cold 
of winter favours condenaationf the increasing heat of summer favours 
evaporation*' Hence there is a more striking contrast between east 
and west in the period when most rain Mis. In th# west the rainiest 
aeason is autumn ; in the east, iummer* The driest parts of Europe 
are in the extreme eouth^east of Russia, where agriculture la m 
consequence impoaaiHe. 

Begarded as a whole with reference to its prodmctiooi, Europe 
is remarkable for the amonnt of manufactured goodi which it 
produces and exports to other continente. This pre-eminence it 
owes to three causes : (1) that here the inyentions by which the 
great manufactures are carried on had their origin ; (2) that here 
there Is a remarkable abundance of coal and iron in Bitoations 
near the sea^ and hence favourable to transmarine oommeroe ; 
asd (3) that the varied outline, so advantageous for commeroe- 
enables Europe easEy to procure supplies of the raw material 
nsed in manufactures from other parts of the world, and to send 
away the manufaotured goods. 

^ S«e Ifltrod. p. 52 {U) (c^. ' tw« Intcod. ^ bl 'See In trod. pp. 4&-^ 
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The prodaction of cereals in Europe is still, however, between 
two and three times as great as that of North America. The 
principal cereals are wheat and rye, the latter being the chief 
crop in Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. Oats form the 
principal crop in the north-west, and maize in regions which 
have warm and sufficiently rainy summers. Where the summers 
are almost rainless wheat will ripen, but maize not, unless the 
land be irrigated. 

Large wild animals are now foimd in Europe only in the 
more thinly peopled regions. The lion, anciently met with in the 
Balkan Peninsula, is now extirpated from the continent. Bears 
and wolves are now seldom to be seen except in the forests of the 
east. The chamois of the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathians is 
becoming rare, and the ibex, another mountain goat, is nearly 
exterminated. In the far north the reindeer occurs both wild 
and domesticated. Among the domestic animals of the southern 
peninsulas, mules and fine breeds of asses to a large extent replace 
the horses of more northerly countries. Of the food-fishes, cod, 
herring, and salmon are the most important in the northern 
seas ; tunnies, sardines, and anchovies in the Mediterranean ; 
and the sturgeon is the most valuable in the rivers of the east. 

The population of Europe is still under 400 millions, though 
it is rapidly increasing. Its density is about 100 to the square 
mile, and hence much greater than that of any other continent.^ 

The regions in which the population is densest are England and the 
south of Scotland, Belgium and the Netherlands, Saxony, various parts 
of the Bhine basin, and northern Italy, in all of which the density 
exceeds 800 to the square mile.^ 

The rapid increase of population in Europe, together with the de- 
sire to make use of the advantages of European civilisation to develop 
the natural wealth of the thinly peopled continent of America and 
other parts of the world, has led to a constant stream of emigration, 
which has flowed without interruption since the discovery of America, 
but in this century more rapidly than ever. At first these emigrants 
were chiefly Spaniards and Portuguese, now they are mosUy of 
Teutonic race (English, Germans, Scandinavians), besides Irish. Next 
after these come ItaUans, who are the chief emigrants to the South 
American republics. The total population of European descent outside 
of Europe is now estimated at seventy milUons. 

The immense majority of the people speak languages which 

are allied to one another, and are hence inferred to be aU modi 

1 See tables p. 62. > See tabk, p. 354. 
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fied forma of the same language \myw long extinct). The people 
epeaking these languages may also be presumed to be mainly 
(thoogli not wholly) of the same descent, Tliese allied knguagea 
are called Aryan, and the people gpeaking them are said to be 
of the Aryan stock. The original home of the Aryan peoples ia 
believed to have been somewhere in Asia, and Europe seems to have 
ImBU occupied by successive bands of Aryans, each of which had a 
language differing more or less from that of the others. Hence 
the AryaE languages are divided into families or smaller grotips^ 
three of which are now spoken by about 800 millions of the 
inhabitants of the continent. These three great European 
families of Aryan languages ' are (1) the Teutonic, in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Denmark, the Netherlands (including part of 
Belgium), and the British Isles ; (2) the Eomance, in certain 
countries where Eoman influence formerly prevailed (Italy, the 
Iberian Peninsnla, France* and part of Belgium, Boumania, &c.); 
(3) the Slavonic, in the east and south-east* 

Less important Aryan families in Europe are the Keltic , now 
confined to certain isolated districts in the British Islea and 
France ; the Hellenic, in part of the Balkan Peninsula and in the 
Grecian Archipelago ; and the Lithuanian , in part of Bussia. 

Among non-Aryan peoples, the most important are those 
BpeakLng the languages known as Finno-Tatar, including those of 
the Finns and Lapps in the north, the Magyars m Hungary, the 
Turks, and many tribes in Russia. A small but very interesting 
race is that of the Basques, on both sides of the Western Pyrenees^ 
that race being a remnant of very ancient inhabitants of Europe, 
and speaking a language quite pecuhar. 

As regards religion, the bnlk of the inhabitants of Europe 
profess dUTerent forms of Christianity, About half of these are 
Boman Catholics (chieOy in ionthem Europe), and the re- 
mainder are nearly equally divided between Protestants (^chiefly 
in the Teutonic part of the continent) and adherents of the Greek 
Ghorch (in Bussia and the Balkan Peninsula). Mohammedanism 
is the religion of the Turks and some other inhabitants of 
Eastern Europe, and there are between five and sis million Jews 
fcattered through the different countries (chiefly in the Ea^i)^ 

t Soa. dbo AbI^ p. 26L 
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THE BKITISH ISLES. 

Approximate latitudes: (Winnipeg), Lizard Point, the sonthern- 
most point of England, (Prague) 60'' N. ; South of Shetland IslandB, 
(St. Petersburg), 60'' N. 

Approximate longitudes : 11'' W. to 2" E. 

Thb British Isles are made up of the two large islands of Oreat 
Britain and Ireland, together with numerous small islands lying 
near. Oreat Britain, the larger of the two, consists of England 
in the south, Scotland in the north, and Wales in the west of 
England. Being now under one government they are frequently 
known by the name of The United Kingdom, when they are 
spoken of as one. 

These islands lie to the west of the mainland of Europe, and 
are surrounded by the shallow seas which have already been 
mentioned (p. 123) as extending for some distance beyond the 
west of Ireland. Their relation to the continent of Europe is 
thus similar to that which Tasmania bears to Australia. The 
North Sea or Oerman Ocean is at its widest part about 400 miles 
in width, or about three times as broad as the wider parts 
of Bass Strait, but at the narrowest part of the seas severing 
England from the continent the width is only about one-sixth of 
the distance between the nearest points of Australia and the 
island of Tasmania. These narrow seas between England and 
the continent form the Strait of Dover, which separates the 
opposing chalk cliffs of England and France and forms the 
communication between the English Channel and the North Sea. 
The Irish Sea, which separates Ireland from the north of 
England, is narrower but somewhat deeper than the North Sea, 
though it also is of only trifling depth compared with the ocean* 

The total area of the British Isles, large and small, is rather 
more than 120,000 square miles ; that of Oreat Britain alone 
about 84,(X)0 square miles, and with all its adjacent islands 
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abdut 90,000 equare miles, or, roughly speaking, equal to that of 
the AmatraliaD colony of Victoria, 

The character of tha Burface, which differs considerably in 
the two chief islands belonging to the group, ia described in the 
separate sections devoted to Great Britain and Ireland, but with 
regard to the eoaat-liEe it is specially worthy of note that in both 
ialandfl this is remakable for its irregularity, and for the numerous 
bays, estuaries^ and other inlets affording eicellent accommoda- 
tion for shipping. 

In the case of Great Britain in particular it is lilcewise worthy of 
note that the coast-line nmB inland at several points nearly opposite 
to each other in such a maimer as to bring important seaports on 
opposite coasts within a comparatively short distance. Bristol and 
London are thus brought within httle more than 100 miles of each 
other in a direct line, Xaverpool and Hull are separated by about the 
game distance, and Glasgow and the nearest seaport ou the Firth of 
Forth by only about twenty-five miles. 

The climate of the British Isles is peculiarly favoured by the 
warm currents and warm winds from the south-west which pre- 
vail in this part of the world (see pp. 41, 60 j 156), and answer to 
the north- west winds of South Africa and Western Australia 
(pp. 7B-7), It is owing to these influences that Great Britain and 
Ireland} though lying in latitudes in which in the southern hemi- 
sphere cold and fog prevent almost aU kinds of cultiYation^ enjoy 
a climate as mild as that of the cooler parts of the Australaaian 
colonies and much more equable. In the south-east of England, 
which is the region containing the greatest extent of land fit for 
cultivation^ the crops ^own are the same aa in Tasmania^ wMch 
is about ten degrees nearer the equator. Wheat is there the crop 
most widely grown, hut certain districts in England (especially in 
the county of Kent^ in the extreme Bouth-east) are noted for theif 
hops and their orchard-fruits. In Wales and the West of England, 
in Scotland and in Ireland^ the climate is in general too cold or 
too moist for wheats and oats are there the principal com- crop. 
Agricultnre in general la highly advanced in Great Britain, where 
on an average a greater number of hnuBheU of wheat is grown ta 
the acre than in any other country. 

The prodncts for which the United KiBgdom is most noted, 
however, are not those of its soil, but those of its mines and 
factories. Ab a manufacturing country it takes the lead among 

I* 
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all the countries of the world, and this position it owes in a 
great measure to its wealth in the useful minerals coal and 
iron, and the ease with which they can be worked. The extent 
of the British coal-fields is indeed only a small fraction of the 
extent of those of the United States, but it is greater than 
that of the coal-fields of any other European country except 
Bussia, and the quality of the coal is excellent Moreover, the 
coal is found everywhere in a convenient situation, in low grounds 
and near the sea» From the form of the country it follows as a 
necessity that the coal-fields could not at any part be very far 
from the coast^ but- more than one of the richest of the British 
coal-fields lies (including that which supplies the excellent steam- 
coal of South Wales) close beside a great seaport, so that the 
produce of the mines can be sent to other parts of the country in 
the cheapest manner possible. With the same cheapness, too, raw 
materials for manufacture can be brought from a distance to the 
factories established on or near the coal-fields and the products of 
manufacture sent away. 

The advantage of this wealth in conveniently situated coal is 
more than doubled by the extent of the deposits of iron ore, and 
by the fact that some of these deposits are found in the very dis- 
tricts in which coal can be obtained to smelt the ore, and others 
close beside great seaports, even though they do not lie in coal- 
yielding districts. 

In consequence of this great development of manufacturing 
industry the chief exports of the United Kingdom are manu- 
factured articles, the chief imports articles used as food which 
cannot be produced in sufficient quantity at home for the large 
manufacturing population, and next to these the raw materials 
of manufacture. Of the exports by far the most important 
are cotton mannfactores, and the next in importance articles 
made of iron and steeL Of cotton cloth there is exported every 
year considerably more than 100 yards for every inhabitant 
of the United Kingdom, equal to about three yards for every 
inhabitant of the globe, according to the best estimates of the 
population. The principal imports are grain, and above all 
wheat and flour, raw cotton, and wool, the last derived chiefly 
from the Australasian colonies. Live animals and dead meat, 
dairy produce, all kinds of fruit, sugar and tea, are also largely 
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imported- Cattle aiid dairy produce are likewise sent in great 
quantity to Great Britain from Ireland. Aa tbe latter ialand 
possesses none of the richer coalfielda or iron-ore deposits of the 
United Kingdom, it does not share to any great extent in the 
manufacturing indnstry of the country. Only one branch of 
manufactures flouriahes there in a high degree — namely, that of 
ImeBf which at the present day is mainly pursued in the north* 
east of Ireland, where coal and iron are procured through the 
port of Belfast. 

HietoricaHy the importance of coal and iron to Great Brit&iii ie 
shown hy the fact that it ia only sincfl laat eentiiry, when coal came to 
be used in the production of iron, and mftchinery for carrying on 
manufactnreB was Lnvantedi that this country attained the lead in 
manufactniing induBtries which it still posseBBea. Formerly wood or 
charcoal was used in the smelting of iron, and many a forest in Eng- 
land WQB laid waste in aupplying fuel for this pinrpose. Aa late as the 
early part of last centiuy Germany, which was, as it still is, richer in 
forests than Englanil^ was ahead of England in the production of iron, 
ftod it was only after coal began to be used in smelting iron, shortly 
before the middle of the same century , that this was changed. Near 
the close of the century again the great inventions of machinery 
(aO miade in England) greatly increased the use of iron and afterwardfl 
of coal, and at a later date the introduction of steam railways multi- 
pHed the use of these mineriils still further. The invention of locomo- 
tives driven by steam was also of English origin (first apphed in 1825) , 
and for the rapid extension of railways Great Britain had the impor- 
tant advantage that firom its form comparatively short railways could 
bring the heart of the country into communication with many great 
seaports. 

The extent of the foreign commerce of the United Kingdom 
ig due not merely to the nature of the industries purened there. 
The islands which make up that country besides having, as 
already shown (p. l()l)i a coast-line highly favourable to shipping, 
have another great advantage for foreign commerce, in the fact 
that they lie nearly in the middle of the land surface of the 
earth. This helps to explain why such articles aa wool, raw 
cotton, coffee, tea, &c*, are brought to this country in large 
quantity only to be sent away again to those in which they are 
consumed or used. One-fifth of the whole value of British 
exports is the value of articles that have first been imported from 
abroad, and have undergone no change in this country before 
being re-exported. 

The advantage of this geographical situation is likewise shown hi^ 
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toiically. Before the discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies Great Britain was on the outskirts of the then known world 
instead of in its centre, and the commerce of the country has rapidly 
increased as the lands then and afterwards discovered have become 
more and more thickly peopled.^ It is only since about the middle of 
last century that the foreign commerce of the British Isles has been 
the largest in the world. About one-fourth of the entire marine 
conunerce of the country is carried on with the British colonies and 
dependencies, and more than two-fifUis of that commerce is with these 
and the great English-speaking nation of the United States. 

The shipping of the United Eingdom is even more extensive 
than its commerce, for multitudes of British ships are employed 
in carrying merchandise from one foreign port to another. The 
total tonnage of British vessels is at least eight times as great as 
that of any other European country, and not far short of twice 
as great as that of the whole shipping of the United States, 
including river boats and steamers. 

The total popnlation of the British Isles at the census of 

1881 was upwards of 85 millions, which gives a density of about 

290 to the square mile. 

Of that total about 26 millions, or nearly three-fourths, belonged to 
England and Wales, 8} millions to Scotlana, and a little more than five 
millions to Ireland. Since the census of 1841 there has been a con- 
stant decline in the population of Ireland in consequence of the rapid 
migration of the inhabitants to Great Britain and emigration to coun- 
tries beyond the Atlantic In recent years the total number of emi- 
giants from the British Isles has averaged nearly a quarter of a million 
annually. Among these the Irish element predominated down to 1867. 

• The government of the British Isles is called a limited 
monarchy. The head of the state is a king or queen, whose 
dignity is hereditary ; but the power of the king or queen is 
limited by the fact that all laws are passed by a body called a 
Parliament, while they are carried out by ministers responsible 
to Parliament. 

The Parliament, which has been adopted as the model for the 
legislative assemblies of many of the British colonies and even to 
some extent those of foreign countries, consists of two Houses, one, 
the House of Peers, composed mainly of hereditary members ; the other, 
the House of Commons, composed of elected members. The members of 
the latter house are returned partly by old divisions of the country 
called * cotmties * ' (or subdivisions of counties), partly by towns which 
are known as * parliamentary boroughs.* 

1 Comp. Italy, p. 242, and Gennany, p. 199 (under Aogsburg and Ulm). 

* A name which has been adopted for internal divisions not only in many of 
the British Colonies, bat also in the United States. 
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Education under State euperviBioD was till recently in a 
backward condition in all parts of the kingdom, but it is now 
Dompulsory throughout Great Britain, though not yet in Ireland, 
For the higher education there are eleven niiiversitieSt the most 
famous of which are, in England, those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, two very ancient seats of learning ; in Scotland, those of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and in Ireland that of DubHn. 

The majority of the people in Great Britain are Protestants, 
in Ireland Eoman Catholics, and most of the Roman Gatholice 
both in England and Scotland are of Irish origin. 

The British Kmpire ^ is composed of the British Isles and a 
large number of colonies and dependeucies scattered over the globe. 

The more important colonies have all Parliameiita of Iheii- own 
and are completely iudepeiidttiit, except that they acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Bngliah Crown, the authority of which ia represented 
by a governor, whose si^'natitre is required for all laws passed by the 
coloaial parliaments. Some of the others are governed by officera 
appoinbea directly by the Crown, and are hence known as Crown 
Colonies. Britiah India ia a dependency of the Crown with a peculiar 
forni of government. The following table contain-s the namcB of the prin- 
cipal parts of the Britiah Empire, with other particulars regarding them : 
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British Isles .... 
British Indta : — 

Under direct British rule . 

Native States 

Ceylon 

North Borneo (protectorate) . 
Oape Colony atid ita Dopen- 

denciea in South Africa 
Natal . . 

South AFrican Protectorate, kv. 
British East Afnoa 
Nigeria and West African 

Colonie.'i 
Dominion of Canada 
Newfoundland 
Waat Indies and Bermudas 
British Guiana 
Australia 
New Zealand . 
Tasmania 
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1625-1886 
1796 

is8i-as 

1806-94 

1843-77 
1871-85 
1885-&5 

1664-1884 

1623-1760 

1583 
1605-1803 

1803 

1787 

1841 

1803 



I This is only a popular deaignation. By law the Queen bears the title of 
Empress onlj in relation to her Indian dominions, ^ Including Burma, 
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Among the minor possessions of the British Crown or territories 
•now occuDied by the British are : In Europe, the two small islands of 
Malta ana Gozo, and the rock of Gibraltar ; in Asia, the Straits Settle- 
ments on the Malay Peninsula, Hong-Kong with a portion of the 
adjacent mainland in China, Aden in the south-west of Arabia, Socotra 
and some smaller islands off the coast of Arabia, Labuan off the north- 
west of Borneo, Cyprus (under British administration since 1878) ; in 
Africa, the Orange Eiver Colony and various islands in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans (see pp. 150-51) ; in America, British Honduras 
(acquired in 1670), and the Falkland Islands, including South Georgia ; 
in Australasia and Polynesia, a portion of New Guinea (see p. 316), the 
Fiji Islands, and various other small islands. At present E^pt with 
the Egyptian Sudan is practically under British control. The total 
area of the British Empire, the largest in the world, is upwards of eleven 
millions of square miles, and the population approaches 400 millions. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain consists mainly of one large island more than 
one-third of the size of Cape Colony, but includes also a large 
number of smaller islands in the adjacent seas. It is divided on 
historical grounds into the two ancient kingdoms of England and 
Scotland and the so-called principality of Wales. ^ The last- 
mentioned region consists of a hilly and even mountainous 
tract of country in the west, between the Bristol Channel and 
the estuary of the Dee, and owes its separate name to the fact 
fchat here the ancient British or Keltic inhabitants of the country 
remained longest unsubdued by the Germanic races (Angles, 
Saxons, and other tribos) who founded the kingdom of England. 
The people were finally conquered by the English about seven 
hundred years ago, and their country was completely united to 
England, but many of the inhabitants still speak a Keltic dialect 
known as Welsh. Since the conquest the eldest son of the king 
or queen of England has always borne the title of Prince of 
Wales. 

England with Wales makes up two-thirds of Great Britain. 
The remainder belongs to Scotland, which was a separate king- 
dom until in 1603 the king of Scotland succeeded by descent to 
the crown of England. Even then the union of the two countries 

> IFales and Welsh are not names originally used bj the people of Wales. 
Welth is the name applied by those who speak a German language to those whc do 
not, and properly means simply foreign. 
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consisted onlj m their having the same sovereign. Their parlia- 
ments remained separate for more than a hundred years later, 
and even yet Scotland has its owb law with its own eourts to 
administer the law, and its own chnrch. 

The boundary between England and Scotland on the main- 
land is a line stretching from near the mouth of the Tweed, 
along the crest of the range of grassy hilla called the Cheviot 
Hille, to the lowlands at the head of the estuary of the Solway, 
where the snrfaee was formerly occupied by morasses. 

Such hlllB and morasses fornied in remote times a natm-aJ boundary 
between two countrieB, the chief part of whose pop illation has always 
been settled a^ some distance from this boundary. In Scotland the 
bulk of the inhabitants have always occupied the lowland area ex- 
tending between tlie great estuariea of the Forth and Clyde and 
stretching to the north-east and south-west of these estnaiies. In 
England again the nearest districts with a tolerably dense popiilation 
are the fertile valleys of the Eden and the Tyne, that of the Eden in 
the west with Carhsle in its centre, that of the Tyne in the east. 
Hence it is not surprising that m former days, when communi cations 
were bad, a separate kingdom should have had its centre in the northern 
lowlands. 

It is to Scotland that by far the greater number of the email islands 
of Great Britain helong, these lying chiefly on the west. Many of 
these are separated only by narrow channels, here called ' sounds/ ^ from 
the miunls.nd, and these are known as the Iimer Hebrides. Among 
these is the small island of Staflfa, noted for its caves, of which the 
moet remarkable is Fiagal's Cave, w^th its flat -sided basaltic columns. 
Further out hes a long string of ifdands called the Outer Hebridei, a 
group in which the surface is mainly low, the soil boggy and un- 
fruitful, the climate damp and foggy, and in which accordingly the 
scanty population depends largely on fishing. To the north of Scotland 
beyond the stormy channel known as the Fentland Firtk are situated the 
Orkney and Bhetlaiid Islanii, in which also fishing is one of the main- 
stays of the people. 

To the southern part of Great Britain there belong only three 
smaller islands of importance. One of these is the Iile of Wight, w^hioh 
is separated from the south coast of England oidy by two narrow 
channels, an island noted for its quiet beauty and its mild ohm ate. 
Another, the Isle of Anglesey,'^ forms one of the counties of Wales, 
from the m^ainland of which it is divided l>y the Head Strait, which is 
narrow enough to be croesed by two bridges. The third is the Isle of 
Man, which lies in the Irish Sea, almost equally distant from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

* A SoAQdJaayiAD name, Scandmayinns haying made miuiy iettlcmeuta in these 
parta of Scotland. 

* Also a Seandhtayiaa Q&me, M«aiihig /f/« of the Anfftn, 
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The surface of Great Britain ii very varied, Tlie most 
moimtainoas part is the north-west of Scotland, whicli is hence 
known as the Hig-hlaiids of Scotland, a region filled with hills, 
mountains, and valleys » running in various directions. It is 
di\ided into two portions by a depression known as Glen More/ 
or the Great Glen, running from Loch ^ Linnhe in the south-west 
to the Moray Firth in the north-east, and partly occupied by 
lakes connected with each other and with tlie sea by a ahip-canal, 
which is not, however, much used. Near the Bouth-western end 
of this depression is situated Ben Nevis, 4,400 feet high, the 
highest mountain in the British Isles, though 2,500 feet lower 
than the highest summit in Australia, and nearly 8,000 feet below 
the height of the loftiest in New Zealand (see pp. 07, 110). The 
group of mountains to which it belongs is known as the Gram- 
piaaB, a group far too irregular to be properly spoken of as a 
mountain range. Many of the valleys in the highlands of Scot- 
land are occupied by beautiM lakes. Of these the most celebrated 
are Loch Lomond and Lock Eatrine, which have been made by 
the novels and poemB of Sir Walter Scott familiar in the mouth 
as household words wherever the English language is spoken. 

The boundary of the highlands of Scotland and tlie limit of 
the Grampians is a line stretching from south-west to north-east 
from the mouth of the estuary of the Clyde to a point near the 
mifldle of the east coast of Scotland, but lowlands also occupy 
the peninsulas which jut out in the east, as well as the shores 
of the Moray Pirth, the great openiBg that Hea between these 
peninsulas. 

As stated already in describing the boundary between Eng- 
land and Scotland (p. 167), hilly country extends southwards as 
far as the valleys of the Eden and the Tyne. To the south of 
these valleys hilly country is again met with. A range of moor- 
lands and hilly sheep pastures known as the Pennine Chain 
stretches southwards into the heart of England, but though it sepa- 
rates fertile plains in the east and west, it is sufficiently low to 
be easily crossed not only by railways but even by canals, so that 
it ia possible for barges to be towed along navigable rivers and 

1 More meaziB prmt in GaBltc, a di&lect cf Keltic atill apoken to some extern ip 
th« highlaDdA And ifllandfl of Sootland. 

* A Scotcli E&me meaaing eirher a !aki> or a hn^ iotet from the g&a. 
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canala from the estuary of the Mersey in the west to that of the 
Humher in the east. West of the northern part of the Pennine 
Chain is a group of hille with valleys oceupied hy beautiful lakes, 
forming what is known as the Lake District of England, a great 
resort of poets, artists, and tourists. Here lie Eeswiek Lake, or 
Perwent Water, and Lake Windermere, 

The soiith^weateni pemnanla of England, whiah runs out to 
Lizard Point in the extreme south and Land*! End in the ex- 
treme aouth-west, two bold rocky headlands, is mainly composed 
of low hiUs, moorlands, and pasture lands, and derives its chief 
wealth firom its mines of tin, lead, and other metals for which it 
has been celebrated from ancient times. 

The south-east of England as a whole is a region of plains and 
gently undulating lowlands, and, as already intimated (p. IGl), 
contains most of the best agricultural land of the country, hx 
the neighbourhood of the Wash, the region known as the Fen 
Conatry, the surface is so low and flat that it requires to be pro- 
tected in some places against the sea, and has been made capable 
of cultivation only by the most careful drainage. 

To the south -easfe of England belong all the chief rivers of 
the country except the Severn. The Thames, the longest and 
most important of all, rises within a few miles of the estuary of 
the Severn, and flowing eastwards enters the German Ocean by 
a magnificent estuary which can be ascended as far as the Lon- 
don Docks by the largest vessels afloat* The estuary of the 
Humber, which is likewise well suited for ocean commerce, 
receives at its head the Trent, which drains the midland counties, 
and the Onse which flows southwards through the fertile vale of 
York, and receives numerous tributaries from the dales which 
cut through the moors of the Pennine Chain on the west* The 
Severn takes its rise in the heart of Wales, and sweeping round 
to the east traverses some of the finest English counties, but un- 
fortunately terminates in a shallow estuary the navigation of 
which is much impeded by sandbanks. 

Towns in England and Walea,— 1, Seaporti aiid Coast Towmi.^ 
lOHDON, the capital of England and of the British Empire, ie aituated 
at the head of navij^atioii for large vessels on the Thamee, a Bitoation 
all the more important because the estuary of that nver directly faces 
that of the Scheldt, the great continentftl estuary which leads up to the 
seaport of Antwerp. It hence early became an important seat of 
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foreign commerce, as well as the centre of inland commerce between 
the north and south of England. Since the time of William the 
Conqueror it has been the virtual, if not always the recognised, capital of 
the country, and as the country grew in wealth and power, so also did 
London grow in size and importance. As the conmierce of the country 
became world-wide, so also above aM others became that of the port 
of London. In its growth it has come to embrace many surrounding 
cities and towns, the most important of which is the ancient city of 
Westminster, which lies, like the city of London proper, on the left 
bank of the Thames in the county of Middlesex ; and now London in 
the larger sense, including all the contiguous boroughs returning 
members to parliament, has a population of more tlian four millions. As 
capital of the country it is the seat of the supreme courts of law, the 
houses of parliament, one of the royal palaces, one of the palaces of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the chief public Ubraries and 
museums. As a seaport it may be mentioned that one of its chief 
imports is Australian wool. Greenwich, one of the parHamentary 
boroughs included in London, is the seat of the royal observatory, the 
meridian of which has'^now been adopted by most civilised countries 
as the starting-point in reckoning degrees of longitude. Lower down 
on the south side of the estuary of the Thames are important towns 
possessing arsenals and government dockyards as weU as watering- 
places. 

HULL, on the north side of the estuary of the Himtiber, nearly op- 
posite the continental estuaries of the Elbe (with Hamburg) and the 
Weser (with Bremen), the point of convergence of the rsulways be- 
longing to the valleys of the Trent and Ouse and their tributaries, has 
a large trade with the continent of a very general nature. The estuary 
of the Tees further north is of less consequence, but in recent years 
has become noted for one special product, iron, abundaQt ores of 
which have been found on its southern shores, and have raised 
into importance the town and seaport of Middlesbrough. NEW- 
CASTLE, at the head of sea-navigation on the Tyne, has been noted 
for another special product, eoal, for a much longer period, and for 
that reason has given name to other towns elsewhere, such as New- 
castle in New South Wales, rich in the same mineral. The coal-fields 
round about supply domestic coal of the best quality, which is exported 
to many parts of the world. A constant stream of steamers laden with 
coal proceeds along the east coast from the Tyne for the supply of 
London alone. 

South of London the port of Dover, which occupies a notch in the 
chalk cliffs here forming the English coast, has long been celebrated as 
the starting-point of the shortest passage to the mainland of Europe 
(the Dover-Calais route). Hastings, on the south coast, formerly a 
seaport, is now only a watering-place and fishing-station. Historically 
it is celebrated as giving name to the battle m which William the 
Conqueror defeated Harold of England in 1066, though the battle was 
actually fought at a place a few miles distant. BEIOHTON, further 
west, lias become within the last century the most celebrated of all 
BSnglish watering-places, the ease with which it can be reached from 
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London being ono chief cause of its being so largely frequented. Still 
farther west, nearly opposite tiie eastern end of the Isle of Wight, stands 
PORTSHOUf H on a deep and BpacioTis natural karbour with an eaaOy 
defended entrance, on which account it has been one of the chief naval 
Btatione of England since the time of Hejarv VIIL in the sixteenth 
ccDlnry. Soutkampton, at the head of the miet which forms a oon- 
tinuation of the channel on the north-east of the Isle of Wight, is the 
busiest mercantile port in this region. Flymonth and Bevonport form 
together another arsenal and royal nava] station occupying an inlet 
in the aouth'West (between the eounties of Devon and Gomwall), 
equally spacious and easily defended with that of Portsmouth, and 
much more beautiftiL 

On the weat coast the principal seaport down to last century was 
BRISTOL {250 '), on the liower Avon, eix miles above its mouth in the 
Bristol Channel. Lying nearer than Liverpool to the West Indies and 
the American mainland, and nearer also to London, it was more favour- 
ably situated than the latter port for commerce with the west before 
the development of manufacturing industry increased the population 
in the northern counties. Being situated on a ooal-JOield it is in itself a 
manufacturing town. On the opposite side of the Bristol Channelf 
OardM in South Wales has rapidly risen into importance on account 
of its vicinity to a great coal -field, the coal &om which is smokeless 
and weU adapted for eteamakipB and for smelting, so that Cardiff now 
exports more coal, and that of greater value per ton, than Newcastle. 
Swansea, further west, hes on the same coal-field, and has probably the 
largest smelting industry in the world, ores being brought firom all 
parts of the globe (copper ores^ for instance, fi-om South Austraha) to 
be smelted here. The old Boman city of Chester on the Dee stands on 
too shallow a river to be of much importance as a seaport at the pre- 
sent day, and now by far the most important seaport on the west 
coast is IITSBFOOL (600) on the estuary of the Mersey* This estuary 
is broad and deep, hut its shores are low, so that docks had to be con- 
structed in order to provide wharfs. Hence as late as the beginning 
of last century Liverpool was little more than a village, and not till 
the great cotton industry developed in the neighbourhood did it grow 
into the great seaport that it is — the rival of London, posse ssiog six 
or seven nailes of continuous docks, a sight unparalleled elsewhere. 
Importing grain and other food products, cotton and other raw 
materials of manufacture, it sends out manufactured articles to all 
quarters of the globe, 

2. Inland Towim. — The chief inland towns of England are great 
manufacturing and commercial centres, and are almost all situated on 
coal-fields on which different branches of industry are carried on* 
MANCHESTEE (including Salford, 600), on a small tributary of the 
Mersey, has long been famous for its woven fabriest and for about a 
century as the centre of the cotton manufacture /which is carried on in 
a large number of towns round about. By means of a sliipcaual 3Gj^ 
miles long, willi a mini mum depth of 26 feet and a bottom width of 120 
feet(48 feet more than that of theSuez Canal), opened on January 1, 1894^ 

^ Thfi popolatioD im ia every case that of thfi present pailiameutiury borougb* 
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this city hns been ooBverted into a seaport. Of thA maatifacturiDS 
towns iurroTiiidiiig Manclieeter tlie largest i& QLDHAM, wMcli ia noted 
not only for its cotton manufactures, but also for tbo making of 
macliinery for cotton and woollen miUs. Almost all tbe cotton-ioanu- 
fftctuiiDg towns belong to a coal-lield on the west aide of tbe Peimiiie 
Chain in the county called Lancaabire. On the east aide of that range, 
in the south-west of Yorkahire, is another large ooal-field, tbe towns on 
which are chiefly engaged in the woollen manufacture, for which the 
adjacent sheep pastures at one time supplied the bulk of the material. 
The mgfit important of these towns are the adjacent towns of LEEDS 
(310) and BEADFOED. Further south on the same coal-field, in a 
district yielding also excellent irons and a kind of stone admimbly 
suited for making grind -stones, stands the town of SHEFFIELD, which 
has for these reasons long been noted for ita cutlery. Steel in all 
shapes, and not merely cutlery, ia now the product with which the 
name of Sheffield ia most properly associated. Still further to the 
ftouth or south-eaat stfuids NOTnKGEAJI, on the Trent^ with manu- 
factures of lace and hosiery* 

Other coal-fields he in the heart of the country between the Trent 
and the Severn. In the south of this area lies EIBJ£INGHAM (440), 
the world-renowned centre of all kinds of hardware manufacture, 
though it is only the chief of many adjacent towns engaged in the 
same industries, which are fostered by the presence of abundance of 
iron aa well as coal. In the north of the area is the district known aa 
the Fotteriei, from tbe fact of its being occupied by aeveral towns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of earthenware. For this industry the 
neighbourhood fomiehes many auitable kinda of clay, though the finest 
kinds have to be aent firom the south-west of England^ 

Among the towns that owe their cekbrity to other causes than 
their manufacturing induatries may be mentioned Btratford-upon-Avon, 
the place of birth and death of Shakapere, on the Upper Avon, a 
tributary of the Severn j Bath, on the Lower Avon above Bristol, noted 
even in Boman times for its hot medicLnal springs ; and Windsor, on 
the Thames, a favourite residence of the kin|f8 and queens of England. 

TowuB in Bcotlaad. — Tbe only inland town of great importance in 
Scotland is EDmBUE0H (280), the capital, near tbe south shore of the 
FLrtb of Forth, a city celebrated for the beauty of ita aituation and for 
iU great medical schooL Though strictly speaking an inland town it 
ia m closely connected with its port, Lelth, as Melbourne is with Port 
Melbourne. A few miles above Edinburgh, near the narrowest part 
of the Firth of Forth, a railway bridge baa been conatructed acroea 
that estuary. On the Clyde on the weat aide of the country stands 
6LA&0QW (612, with Buburbs upwards of 700), now the chief seaport 
in Scotland and one of the iargest manufacturing towns in the United 
Kingdom. The river on which it stands was formerly only a shallow 
stream at this point, but the discovery not only of rich coab fields, but 
of abundant deposits of the finest iron ores, developed mamifactiu-ing 
industries of various kin da to such an extent that it became worth 
while to deepen the river so much aa to allow of the ascent of the 
largeat trading steam era. Tbe existence of these minerals haa like- 
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wiHS made the Clyde tli© greatest ieat of sMpbuildmg in the world 
Bin&e iion aad steel cam^ to ba used &fl the chief materialB for the 
purpose* Lower down on the south eh ore of the estuai^ of the 
Cljde Btands the port of fireenoolL, which has a large BiigiLr jndnetry, 
D^irUEE, on the north eide of the egtuary of the Tay, here crossed by 
a railway bridge, ia a eeafe of jute and liiieii nianofactnres (including 
tailcloth). Perth, higher up on the Tay^ waa one of the early capitals 
of Scotland^ but is now of minor importance. ABEBDIEH is an im- 
portant Eeaport and manu&ctnring and nniyenity town at the mouth 
of the Dee, on the east coast. 

IRELAND. 

Ieeland is an island about one -fourth larger than Tasmania. 
With thia latter island it agreea in having a very irregular coast- 
line, but tho character of its atirface is very different. The 
greater part of Ireland is a low-lying plain. The mountaina 
belonging to it are mostly collected in groups or short chains 
near the corners. The highest summit belongs to the Macgilli- 
cuddy Eeeks in the south-west of the island ; a range which^ 
though short, boasts a greater renown than many a longer and 
loftier chain from the fact that it overlooks the beautiful Lakes 
ef Killamey, an amjnal reeort of thou&ande of tonrists. 

Bo level ifl a large part of the surface of Ireland that the 
natural drainage of the country hy its rivers ia very imperfect. 
Excess of moisture ruins a large part of the soil. ITefirly a 
tentii of the entire surface is occEpied hy bog, the western 
counties, which are directly exposed to the westerly ram-bearing 
winds, suffering most in this respect, Nevertbeleae, there are 
large tracts elsewhere possessing great naturaJ fertility. 

The principal river is the Shannon, the longest river not only 
in Ireland but in the British Isles. It flows sluggishly firom 
north to south through three considerable lakes, and finally 
turns westwards and enters the Atlantic Ocean. 

Manufacturing industries being few, for the reason stated on 
p. 168, the greater part of the population ia engaged in agri- 
culture, but the state of agticultnre is more backward than in 
any other part of the British Isles, 

Besides being divided like Great Britain into counties Ireland 
has loDg been divided into four chief sections, called provinces. 
These are—Ulfiter in the north-east, Leinster in the south-east, 
HiuLiter in the south^westr and Connaight in the north-west 
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Of these Ulster, in which a large proportion of the inhahitants 
are Protestants descended from English and Scottish settlers, is 
the part of Ireland in which agriculture and other industries are 
most advanced. The Irish proper are a Keltic race, and many 
of them still speak a Keltic dialect (see p. 166). 

CMef Towns. — The capital is BXTBLIK (including suburbs, 850), at 
the mouth of the Liffey, and the head of a fine bay in the middle of the 
east coast. It formerly carried on various branches of manufiEicture, 
but now the only products for which it is noted are whisky and porter. 
BELFAST (208) at the head of BelfEist Lough is the chief town in 
Ulster, the great seat of the Irish linen manufactures, the only great 
manufacturing town in the island, and the only one with a rapidly in- 
creasing population. Londonderry, at the head of Lough Foyle in the 
north of Ireland, is a place of historical note, but the inlet on which it 
stands is too shallow to allow of its being reached by large vessels. Cork, 
at the head of a fine estuary on the south coast, is the third town in 
Ireland in point of population, and a place of export for the produce of 
the surrounding district, principally butter. Qneenttown (so named 
in honour of Queen Victoria), on a small island within the estuary, is 
noted as a place of call for ocean-going steamers. 
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Appro3:imate latitudes : (Dover), north point of France (Leipzig), 
6V N.; Paris, Nancy, 49°; Roohefort, Mont Blanc (Trieste), 40**; 
middle of Pyrenees (Balkan Mountains), 48^ 

Approximate longitudes : Gape La Hague, mouth of Loire, 2° W.; 
Havre, 0** ; Nancy, Toulon, 6** E. 

France is a country more than twice as large as the colony 
of Victoria, lying between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and separated from Spain on the south by the 
Pyrenees, from Italy on the south-east by the Alps, from 
Switzerland mainly by the Jnra Monntains, and from Germany 
partly by the Vosges. 

The surface is made up in the western half mainly of level 
plains and gently undulating lowlands, but it rises in the east. 
Towards the south-east there is a broad plateau about 8,000 feet 
in height, and its steep south-eastern edge is surmounted by a 
range of mountains called the Cevennes. On this plateau the Loire, 
the longest river in France, takes its rise in two large headstreams 
(the Loire to the east and the Allier to the west) which flow 
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the name of CSte d'Or (Gold Coast), from the fact of having their 
eastern flanks clothed with the rich vineyards that produce Bur- 
gundy wine. To the north lies the Plateau of Langres, which is 
connected with the Vosges hy the Faucilles, a sickle-shaped ridge, 
concave on the south. Further north follow the Ardennes, once 
a vast forest, of which the chief relic is the Forest of Argonnes. 

The western highlands, those of Brittany and the west of 
Normandy, are imder 1,000 feet in average height, and are not 
so much plateau-like in character, hut rather like the highlands oi 
Britain, a succession of ridges running in all directions and open- 
ing into one another. 

For an account of the frontier mountains of France, see Alps, 
Spain, and Switzerland. 

Of the plains of France, the rivers are the most important 
features. The fact that the French highlands lie so far from the 
Bca allows most of the principal rivers to develop into consider- 
able streams with a gentle current in the lower tracts of the 
country. They are hence of great importance for inland naviga- 
tion, as might be inferred from what has been already stated as 
to the connection of the principal river-basins by means of 
canals. The Loire is navigable for between 400 and 500 miles 
(about twice the entire length of the Thames or Severn). The 
Seine and its principal tributaries (Mame, Yonne) are also navi- 
gable far into the interior, and it is by means of an affluent of 
the Yonne that the Seine basin is connected by canal with the 
Sa6ne and Ehone. The Bhone, flowing, unlike the other great 
French rivers, in a narrow valley, but amply fed by mountain 
torrents (on the east glacier streams), is full-flooded but 
impetuous, and hence, though navigable for large vessels from 
Lyons downwards, cannot be easily ascended. Since the opening 
of the Lyons and Marseilles railway, the navigation has dwindled 
away to a comparatively small amount. The gently flowing 
8a6ne, the tributary which the Bhone receives on the right from 
the Burgundian Plateau, is a marked contrast to the main 
stream. Altogether France has about a hundred navigable rivers, 
most of which have their entire course within her frontiers. 

The climate of France exhibits the mitigating influence of 
Uie Atlantic, and its warm winds and currents in the west, bat 
loss in the east, where there are greater extremes. Hence, while 
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the coasi of Brittany has a winter mild enough for oamellias, 
Chinese bamboos, and other plants belonging to a sub-tropical 
climate^ to flourish in the open air, but a summer too cold and 
damp to he favourable to wheat cultivation, farther east, in 
the same latitude, the warm summers mature the fruit from 
which Champagne wine is made, though the winters are oold 
enough to kill even the holly and the gorse. 

Of the agricultural products, wheat is, as in England, the 
principal cereal, but to the crops of England France adds, in 
the warmer parts, maize, wine, sugar-beet,' tobacco , and in the 
Mediterranean provinces the olive and mulberry (the latter for 
the rearing of silkworms). Wine is of special importance, for 
France is the greatest wine-pro dueing country in the world. 
The chief wine-growing districts are the valley of the Garomie 
in the south-west, and Champagne and Buigimdy in the east. 

The mineral wealth of France is relatively small. There 
are two chief coal-fleldi. In the north the Belgian coal-fleld 
extends into France, and, being rich in iron, supports a dense 
industrial population, gathered into large towns. 

Of these the chief e^e LILLl, Eonbaix, Tourooisg (the two latter 
of recent growth), all chiefly engaged in spinning and weaving. The 
other coal-field, also rich in iron, is on the eastern borders of the Ceritral 
Plateau, and the chief towns belongiiig to it are St. Itieime and Crenxot. 
The former is not only itself a large maiiufacturing town, producing 
cMefiy hardware and silks, but also snppHes with, coal the Btill more 
important manufactnring town of LYONS (400) » the leading town m 
Europe for the making of silk and veivet fabrics.^ 

In the commerce of France wine and woollen and silk fabrics 
are the chief exports, and the chief imports are the rawmaterialfl 
for the wooEen and silk as weE as cotton industries, together with 
grain. Wool has the first place among the raw materials, and 
there is no other country in the world which imports so much of 
this article for use in its own manufactures. Much of this wool 
is of Australian origin, obtained either direct or by way of Great 
Britain, but a very large proportion is from the Argentine Con- 
federation and Uruguay, 

The people of France are mainly of Keltic origin, hut dur- 
ing four centuries of Boman domination were so completely 
Romanised that a Keltic dialect is now spoken only in a part 

^ S«e p. 194, m. 1. * Lyoui it the birthplace of Jacquard^ tbe. 

biyeacor ot ui ingeniotu kom iin the woByiag of ^tterob m vOkk «xi^ c^fi^xcx \'(^tv^ 
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of Brittanj,^ and the Latin language, altered by degrees mto the 
modem French , baa spread over almost tlie entire conntrj. The 
Eoman domination was overtbrowB in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies by Tentonio invaders (Western Goths or Visigoths and 
Franks), but these settled among the civilised subjects of Eome, 
and in the end adopted their language. At the end of the eighth 
century a Frankish Mng, Charlemagne, extended his sway east- 
wards beyond France as far as Bohemia, and southwards as far 
as the Ebro ; but his dominion did not survive him, and during 
the Middle Ages France was little more than an assemblage of 
independent principalities, nominally united under one king. 
This state of matters favoured the settlement of Normandy * hj 
the NormaiLi (Danes and Norwegians) in the tenth century, and 
the Enghsh conquests in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries ; and not till after the English were finally driven out did 
the French monarchy become strong. The fiefs or practically 
independent principalities became provinces of the French king- 
dom, and though these provinces arenot now recognised, some of 
their names are still familiar, as applied to well-marked districts. 
Since the Eevolution at the end of last century, France has been 
divided into departments, of which there are now eighty-seven. At 
the same time France exchanged a monarchical for a republican 
form of government, and though there have been several changes 
since then, the government has been republican since 1S70. 
The religion is Eoman Catholic, Elementary education is in u 
backward condition. 

Towns and Biitricts.— 1. The Northeni Flaina (basin of the 
8onime and greater part of that of the Seine), an agricultural 
and indnstrial region, which derives great advantage for its com- 
merce firom its vicinity to England, 

The great indtistrial towns of the north have alreudy been men- 
tioned. Of the coast towna, Cal&iB, Boulogne, and nieppe are chiefly 
important as polntB of departure and arrivaJ on difTerent routes 
between France and England, their harbours not admitting veaBelB of 
the largest claBH. Calais is ioteresting to the people of thia country 
bJbo ai being the last place on the French mainland held by England 

1 TMa dialect u called Armorkatif from th« oDcieDt name of Biittimy. 

' !a Normandy some of the sulExes common in the names of Eaglieh towns of 
Scandinavian ori^n reappeai under different formB* For example, -by appears 
oitiler the fbrm -^ant/, u in QuittokBuf (the Normtn equiv^alent of tha Engliab 
WMtby), -toft, undtt that of -totj as m Tveldt 
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(loBt only IB 1658) p IE KAYEE, or Havre (that ii, * th© port % al tlie 
mouth of the Seine, founded by Franck I, (eixteenth century) , is the chief 
French ieaport on ike weat coast, the starting point of tke French 
tele^aph cable to America, and the chief sent of the French trade 
with that eoniinentf whence it imports cotton and some other materials 
of French industrj^ as well as articles of food. EOTJEN, the former 
capital of Normandy, higher up the Seine, can be reached by amaOer 
sea -going ships, and hence is to some extent a seaport of Paris, while 
at the same time it, with the surrounding towns, is a great seat of 
cotton mannfactures, and thus is for Havre on a email scale what 
Mancheater is for Liverpool. Still higher up^ just below the junction 
of the Heine and Marne, stands PAEIBf the capital of the country, in 
the centre of northern France, and at the meeting-place of the two 
chief roada to the south,* the one by way of the valley of the Ehone, 
and the other crossing at Orleans and Poitiora, the depressioa separating 
the Central Plateau from the highlands of Brittany. 

Originally built on a small island in the middle of the river (now 
th© heart of the city), it at present occupies both banks and contains 
2} millions of inhabitantSj second to London alone among the cities of 
the world in point of population. Its exposed situation renders defen- 
sive works necessaiy, and, besides being surrounded by a strong wall» 
it is protected by a riiig of forts extending a considerable distance into 
the country round, i'amoiifl all over the western world as the centre 
of fashion and elegance, it is in France without a rival in infinence, 
the focus of all the best intellect and energies in the country, and the 
ori^nator of all th© movements by which the destiny of the people is 
decided. W.S.W. of Paris is 'Kersaillea, formerly a favourite residence 
of th© French kings, from Louis XTV. downwards, 

2. Lowlands of the loire basin with Brittany and western 
ITormajidyi a district without important industrial towns, but 
containing many towns of historical celebrity. On the deeply 
indented rocky coast of Brittany, the inlets, though like those in 
the West of Ireland, Wales, and the Scottish Highlands, too far 
removed from the seats of agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining industry to serve as seaports, are well suited for naval 
stations, of which there are two on these coasts — Lorlent on the 
south, and Brest on the west (the Plymouth and Portsmouth of 
France), On the less favoured coast of Normandy another great 
naval station has been constructed at great expense at Cherbourg, 
on the small bay in the north of the western peninsula facing the 
south coast of England. The coasts of Brittanj abound in fish (sar- 
dines, &c.), and the fishermen are the hardiest seamen in France. 

There are two senports at or near the mouth of the Loire : HAHTES, 
80 miles from the month, the elder of the two, now, in ocnreq^uenee of 

i Bee iDtiod. p. 61 (8). 
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the silting of the river Bed, accessible only for small seft-erning ships, 
and hence superseded for large vessels by St. Nazaire, at the month.* 
Higher up the Loire valley are Angers, on the Maine, Uie capital of the 
former province of Anjou ; Tours, on tiie Loire itself, capital of that of 
Touraine, * the garden of France ; ' and Orleans, capital of the much 
less fertile Orl^annais, a town which has long been of importance in 
consequence of its favourable position, (1) at the bend of the river 
Loire, and (2) at the point where the river is crossed by the highway 
from Paris to the south-west' ; Poitiers, on a tributary of the Vienne, 
to the south of the Loire, capital of Poitou, an old and old-looking 
town, long important on account of its position on the same highway. 
On the Vienne itself on the skirts of tne Central Plateau, stands the 
considerable town of Limoges, capital of the old province of Limousin, 
with manufactures of earthenware and porcelain. 

3. Sonth-westem France (greater part of the Garonne basin, 
with those of the Charente and Adour). The principal old provinces 
of this region are Guienne,^ on both sides of the Lower Garonne, 
and Gascony, in the south-west, named after the Basques,^ a 
small renmant of whom still occupy the extreme south-west comer. 

In the northern part of this region there are no towns with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, not even the fortified coast towns of La Bochelle, 
and Rochefort (the latter a naval station) ; but on the Garonne a short 
distance above the head of the long estuary of the Gironde, formed by 
the union of that river with the Dordogne, stands BOBDEAXTX (240, the 
ancient Bii/rdigala), the third seaport in France, the place of export of 
the claret of M^doc and other wines grown in the surrounding country. 
Here also, however, has arisen lower down a seaport for larger steamers, 
Panillac, on the left bank of the Gironde. 

The tract on the coast south of the Gironde is the flattest in 

France, and one of the most nohealthy and least populous,^ 

though it has increased in population and salubrity within the 

last generation, since it has been drained by a well-constructed 

system of canals. Formerly the population consisted mainly of 

shepherds, who tended their scattered flocks on stilts. 

The fortress of Bayonne, at the mouth of the Adour, is said to have 
given name to the bayonet (though this is not certain). Paa, at the 
base of the Pyrenees, on a rapid Pyrenean tributary of this river, 
called the Gave de Pan, is celebrated as a resort for invalids. 

4L The North-eastern Highlands (part of the Meuse and 

Moselle basins, and those of the head- waters of the Seine). 

Li the extreme north-east is the portion of the province of Lor- 

i See Introd. p. 61 (1) (c). > See Introd. p. 61 (2). 

> A comiption oi the ancient AquUamia. * See Spain, p. 238. 

' In the north of the department of Landes and the south of that of Gironde 
there is an area eqoal in size to the connty of Devon in which the population is less 
than 50 to the square mile — Slower than in any county in Enfpland or Walen. 
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raine left to France after tlie Franco-German war, wifh tlie fortifieiJ 
towns of Verdua and Toul, and the considerable nraiLufacturia:^ town of 
Nancy, centre of a district rich in iron ore To the west lies the province 
of Gbampaijne, the greater part of which has a chalky soil, which [a 
Fnited for little but slieep piiBtiirea, and hence siippliea wool to the 
woollen mannfactoriesT wbich are the source of the present prosperity 
of the Mstorically celebrated town of Eeimi (where the Prench kings 
used to be crowned). The western elopes of the hilla in this province 
are planted with carefuUy tended vineyards producing the famoua 
wine, the trade in wMch ie centred at Epemay and at Ch&ions^iUf-Mante«^ 

5. The Ceatral Plateau, for tlia most part bleak, unproductive, 
Bind thinly peopled, especially in tlie south, hm no conBiderable 
towns except those already mentioned (Clennont,' St, Etieime,* 
Creuzot^). Here the Arvemi, who give name to the province of 
Auvergne, offered a Btubbom resistance to the Eonians, and in 
the Middle Ages and down to the second half of the seventeenth 
century oumeroua practically independent barons occupying 
strong caEtlea defied the authority of tlio kinga. At present 
the Auvergnats, a frugal honest race, are chiefly known, like the 
inhabitants of Savoy and other mountainous distrieta, for their 
habit of migrating to the richer provinces of France to earn a 
living, but always returning when they can to their unproductive 
but much-loved homes. 

6. Yalioy of the Saone and Rlione and MediterraneaE Region. 
— The northern part of this section of France (one of the mo&t 
populous in the whole country) once formed the nucleus of the 
Duchy of Burgundy with the Franche Comt6, the former of 
which was united to the kingdom of France towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, the latter not tiU two centuries later, 

Dijon, where the Burgnady Canal quits the vineelad slopes of the 
C6te d'Or, is the centre of the trade in Burgundy wine* Chftlon-aar- 
Saone is a place of soma importance in consequence of its situation afc 
the pomfc where the Canal du Centre commnmcates with the Saone. 
On the Douba, a tributary of the Saone, stands Besam^on, on the flanla 
of the Jura, a town in which watchmaking ia the chief business, aa it 
is in other towna within the Juia. Lowet down there are on the 
Rhone, besides T/jons, Avignon and Arloa, and a little to the west of the 
right bank Niameft^ the last two, under the names of Arelaie and 

* The province of Champagfie containifig the flrat extensive pl&ina that hflTu to 
b« traversed by an army entering France rouBd the northern end of the Voagei 
posKa&ea numerous baitle-fielda. The plain round Ch&loita, the very first to be 
QfOflsed, Ib the Catulaunian Plain on which Attila king of the Huns was defeiiLed in a 
tfem«ndni}R battle, by the Roman general Aftius f 451 a^D,). 
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Neman8U9, important towns in the aacieiit Provincia ^ (Provfince), wid 
interesting on account of tlieir Bom&n remains ; on the lefere, a left- 
bank tributary of the Bhone^ GrenoiJle (see Alps), West of the Lower 
Bhone the ^eater part of the region once formed the province of 
Isaiif ttedoc, the chief town in which is the long celebrated T0¥LOUfi£» 
on the Garonne, at the place where that river ia joined by the Canal 
da Midi (Bouthem canal), the canal which connects the Mediterranean 
with the Atlantic Ocean by means of the Garonne and other canali 
parallel to the Garonne. In tlio same old province^ near the coast, is 
MontpolUer. with & celebrated school of medicine founded by Araba." The 
BtUl iruportant seaports of the Mediterranean coast are confined to the 
east, and among these is the greatest and oldest of all French seaports, 
MABBEILLES (380) ^ the ancient Maasiliaj a town which was foimded 
by a Greek colony in the eighth century B.o., on a ine bay as near as 
poaaible to the delta of the Rhone,* and speedily developed into a great 
seaport on acooimt of its situation at the eud of the only convenient 
route connecting north Europe^ with the western half of the Mediter- 
ranean* Farther east is the almost impregnable fortress of Toulan, 
with a naval station ; and under the shelter of the spurs of the Alps are 
the mild health resorts of Cannei, Niee^ and Men tone, and between the 
two latter Monacd> the capital of a nominally independent principality 
loss than ten square mUes in eitent The unsheltered parts of this 
coast are exposed to a hateful scourge in the form of a bitterly cold wind, 
known as the mlBtral, which sweeps down from the cold plateau on 
the north-west, or the icy summits of the Alps in the north and uorth. 
east. At Marseilles it blows on an average for nearly half the nitmber 
of days in the year. 

The highly mountainous island of Gorsioa (about eleven timeaj 
the Bize of Anglesey) has several summits between 8,000 and! 
9,000 feet in height, and is thinly peopled by an Italian- speaking J 
population. 

It hai two small coast towns, Bastia in the north-easti and Ajacolo 
in the west, the latter celebrated as the birthplace of Napoleon 
Eonapart«. 



BELGIUM AND HOLLAND OR THE 

NETHERLANDS/ 

Approximate latitudes; (Btrmingham) , Amsterdam (Berlin), 62J'j| 

Antwerp (Leipdg), 51^ J 

Approximate longitudes: eoiith-west pointy 2i^ E.; north-east &ontie7|J 

7°E, 

I Bo called ai being the first Bom&a province formed Id FrAnce (GaiHa (ra«j^| 

alpinti). * Bee Spain, p 2^5 «. 1, 

A On the marshy and unhealthy delta itself there Ib no suitable site for a » 
|Wrt. * Through the valleja of the Ehane^ SaSne, and Rhine. 

' Kingdom of the Netherlands i« the -Mme given h^ the people of that kingdjOQii 
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Th© south-east portion of tlie territory farming these two 
coiintries belongs to the highlands of Central Europe, and attains 
an elevation of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. Tlienee the surface 
gradually einlvs towards the west and north, till it fomiB the 
lowest part of the European plain. A large area in the west 
lies below Bea-leveh At one time the clmin of downs 



even 



which begins in the north-east of France and ends on the west 
coast of Jutland was continued right round the coast of Belgium 
and the Netherlands, being only broken by the mouths of the 




I'la, :io-— WTynjnLLfl Fon nre nRALvis^i of i. Poldeb at ZA,AiriuM, Korth HoLL4ia>. 

Ehine, Maas, and Scheldt ; but the land here subsiding enabled 
the sea to break in and convert the deltas of these rivers into 
a network of sea -channels. Farther north, the sea in the 
thirteenth century bursting in through the downs now forming 
the islands of Texel, Vlieland, &c., brought a lake which then 
I occupied the south-eastern part of the present Zuider Zee^ into 

lo tbe country wbich we call HtfUandy the latter naine being Applied bj tbera 
only to two low-lying provinces in tlio west (provinces ivhicb, however, contnia tbe 
bwlk of the population). Formerly the nume Netberlnnda included most of the 
pTOYincea of both Hollaod and Bet^ium of the present day, 
I Pronounced Zoider *«» Dutch-* South Sei.* 
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connection with the ocean, and spread over a large area that 
intervened. Little of the land then lost has since been recovered ; 
bnt in the west, where the submerged area was overspread with 
deposits from sea and river, fitting the ground when drained for 
rich pasture lands and fertile corn-fields, a district equal in 
extent to the county of Sussex (about 1,450 square miles) has 
been added to the land surface of the country since the 
sixteenth century. All this part of the coimtry, as well as other 
low-lying tracts subject to occasional flooding, are divided up into 
sections called polders, enclosed by dykes, or artificial embank- 
ments, and drained by pumping machinery. This machinery is 
mostly driven by windmills, for the flatness of the country and its 
proximity to the sea enable the winds to blow over it with the 
same steadiness as over the ocean, and thus to form an unusually 
serviceable source of power. 

The chief rivers of Belgium and the Netherlands all have their 
sources outside the boundaries of these countries. The Rhine, 
entering from Germany on the east, soon divides into two branches, 
that on the right retaining the name of the Bhine, while that on 
the left receives the name of Waal. The former gives off on the 
right two small branches (the second of which again divides), 
while the main stream is continued under the name of the Lek. 
The Waal ultimately unites with the Maas, and this name is 
henceforth applied to the single stream, which lower down receives 
the Lek also. 

The Maas (French, Meme) enters Belgium on the south from 

France, receiving thence also its largest tributary, the Sambre, 

on the left;, and before joining the Waal describes a semicircle to 

the east ; a similar curve is described by the other principal river, 

the Scheldt (Fr. Escauf), which also enters on the south from 

France, and also receives from the same coimtry on its left bank 

an important tributary, the Lys. 

The nnion of the Maas and Bhine constitutes in one wav a pecu- 
liar danger for the Netherlands, since the fine mud which they carry 
down from the higher parts of their course is steadily deposited in the 
sluggish reaches near their mouth, where accordingly the bed of the 
united rivers is constantly being raised higher and higher, the sur&ce 
ever nearer the tops of the embankments, which thus have from time 
to time to be raised in height. To remedy this it is now proposed to 
dig a new channel for the Lower Maas, so as to prevent its umon with 
bhe Rhine. (See Litrod. pp. 27-8.) 
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In other reBpe<!tB tha Hvers, of the Netlieri&n^ fiHpecialjr ora of 
extreme vqIuq^ for they are Dot obIv themselves navigable channels, 
but the!; height above the I&nd makes it pocnliiurly easy to feed navi^ 
g&TiIe caimli by their ineans, &nd all tho chief dykes have canals aa well 
as roadB ruxming along them. Canals aro nnmezou^ even in the oities* 

The deniitj of the population is high in both ooimtriei. In 
Belgimn* it ia higher than in any other country ib the world 
except Baxony, which is only half th© size. In hoth countriee 
this high density is due in part to the same causes, the advanoed 
condition of commerce and agrieultiire. The Dutch* in particular 
are a nation of merchants, and the value of tho foreign commerce 
per head of population is greater than in any other country in 
Europe. ThiB pre-eminence ia largely due to the vast colonial 
possessions* in Asia, whence the mother country derives immense 
quantities of coftee, sugar, rice, indigo, spices, &a, much of which 
is re-exported, 

Agriculture is almost everywhere pursued with the greatest 
industry and success, though it has not in all places tlie advan- 
tage of a rich soil such as that of the Polderi, In both countries 
there are large tracts where the soil is naturally unfruitful, but 
even these have in great part been rendered fertile by the labour 
of centuries. In the north-east of Belgium and south-east of 
the Netherlanda there is, however, a lajrge area of sandy soil which 
is stiU thinly peopled, and in the east of the Netherlanda exten- 
sive peat -bogs which are only with difficulty brought under oulti- 
vation hy draining the land by means of deep canals and trenches, 
stripping the surface of peat (for fuel) and manuring the under- 
lying soil. Buch tracts are known as Hche Veenen (high fens). 

In the Netherlands cattle-rearing is more general than tillage, 
and hence butter, cheese, and live aniTnala are what that conntrj 
supplies most abundantly to others out of its own resources. In 
Belgium, on the other hand, tillage predominates, and besides 
great quantities of grain* there ia produced much fla^ and beet. 

In both countriee Wie chief grains are rye, wheat, and oats. 
Wine is grown in the south-east (including Luxembnrg). Except 

1 Nfiarly 60O to the square mile. 

> This term, a corruptioD of tlie Ger, DmUcK meaning Germ«D, waa appHed tD 
this country to the GenQana In the last century, aa it »tiU la in the United States 
but 19 uow applied hy un to Iha people of the Netherlanda. > See p. 3&S, 

* Relatively to area, Bdgiuio produoes a greater quantity of grain than any othar 
ocruntiy in the world re^ardiog whicli etatistica can be ohtalned. 
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mxie, the Netherlanda grow in smaller quantity all the prodaots 
of Belgium, and in the fonner country the growing of vegetablee 
and ornamental flowers (Butch bulbs) is an important specialty* 

But besides commerce and agriculture the inhabitants depend 
to a large extent on manufacturing indujitrj, those of Belgium 
also on mining, and it is chiefly to this cause that the extremely 
high density of population ia due. The outer margin of the 
plateau in the south- east , like the margin of the same plateau 
in west Germany, is occupied by a rich coal-field, containing 
also iron, the products of which not only support large manufac- 
tories in Belgium itself, but also supply a large surplus for 
export, chiefly to France. The cMef manufactures of Belgium 
are cotton, linen, and woollen goods, and machinery ; and the 
chief manufacturing centres are Liege, on the Meuse, Mom, on a 
tributary of the Scheldt near the French frontier, and Ghent, at 
the confluence of the Scheldt and Lys, Besides coal and iron, 
zinc is also an important mineral product. 

In Holland also linen and cotton manufactures are highly 
important, and Holland now cornea next after Great Britain in 
the quantity of raw cotton it imports per head of population, to 
be made into yam or cloth in the country. Another important 
mechanical industry is the building of wooden ships, the timber 
for which is floated down the Bhine from the Black Forest. 
Various industries are, however, pmreued on a small scale, and 
as in draining the polders the wind is very largely made use of 
to drive the machinery for the purpose. "Windmills grind com, 
coffee, and chocolate, scutch flax and hemp, bruise oil-seeds, 
mash paper-pulp, and perform other operations. 

To understand the great density of population in Belgium 
and the Netherlands, we must have regard also to the history of 
the countries. Though the absolute amount of the commerce of 
these regions can never have been as large as it is at present, its 
relative amount was in earlier times even greater. From the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century the seaports of Antwerp and 
ImgeB were the rivals in commerce of Venice and Genoa, and the 
development of population dates from that period. Commerce 
stimulated all other branches of industry. Manufactures 
flouridied from the ease with which raw materials could be 
obtained &om abroad, manufactured goods sent away to distant 
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marketit Supplied with wool from England and elsewhere, Ghent 
and other cities of Flanders wove immense quantities of cloth at 
a time when English manufactures were unknown, and to meet 
the wants of artizans and traders the soil was cultivated with an 
amount of care which would have heen thrown away elsewhere. 

This wealth made the possession of the Low Countries or 
Netherlands an object of desire to many princes, and after fre- 
quently changing masters the provinces came into the hands of 
the kings of Spain about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
About Uiat time the Eeformation movement began, and the zealous 
Roman Catholic king of Bpain, Philip n., made every effort to 
prevent the adoption of Protestant principles by the people of the 
Netherlands. In the end, the northern provinces, which bad 
firmly embraced Protestantism, acquired their independence, but 
the eouthem provinces were subjected and kept attached to 
Eoman Cathoiicism. Both divisions ultimately became kingdoms, 
but their present existence as separate kingdoms dates only horn 
1880. 

The Dutch languag'e is a Teutonio tongue^ more closely allied 
to English than German is, and a dialect only slightly different 
(Flemish) is spoken by more than half of the inhabitants of 
Belgium, the remaining half of whom in the sooth (WaUoons) 
speak French. 

Elementary education ia compulsory in both countries ; but 
education generally is more advanced in Protestant Holland than 
in Eoman Catbolio Belgium, 

Towhb and Distrieti,— 1. Bolpiam. GHENT i (prov. East Flanders), a« 
one time the residence of the Counts of Flanders, attained the height 
of itd proBperity in the fifteenth centcory, at which date it waa more 
populous than Paris, Its modem prosperity it owes to cotton miinu- 
factures ; Ghent contaimng half of all the Belgian cotton spiimeries. 
Bmgeft, in West Flanders, formerly the port of Ghent, is a declining 
town J and haa now only interesting rehcs of a past glory. OatendCp 
amidst the downa of the coast, is chiefly noted aa a aea- bathing place. 
ANTWEEP » (nearly 2^0 j in 1B46, 100 ; prov, Antwerp), a little abeve 
the head of the eetoary of the Sclieklt,^ occupies a poai&ion nearly aa 
fovonrable for commerce as London, and is now growing with rapid 
strides aa a seaport. In former days it reached the height of its 

1 Flemiah, Gent ; French, Qand» Ghent Ib now al&o a csoniWerable seaport, a ahip. 
oanal, adoilttlnj;c veaeela of 25O0 tone bturdei}, having been constructed to coimect tbe 
town with Ihe estnary of the Scheldt. 

9 flemiah, A^wtr^n; French, Anv^r* {» pr^noanoed). > See Introd. p. Gl (l) (aX 
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prosperity in the fifteenth and sixteenth eenturies, declining in the seven 
teenth on the rise of the Dutch seaports ; but it has now once more 
outstripped the latter, and become one of the greatest seaports on the 
mainland of Europe, importing the raw material not only for the 
manu&ctories of Belgium, but also to a large extent for those of the 
middle Bhine basin. It is strongly fortified, and is likewise noted for 
its fine cathedral and its art treasures. BBITSSELS (prov. South Bra- 
bant), near the centre of the country, at the meeting of lull and plain, 
with manu&ctures of carpets and lace, a town of comparatively modem 
origin, but now the capital of Belgium. Immediately to tiie south 
Hes l^e battlefield of Waterloo. Louvain, in the same province, east 
of Brussels, is the seat of the most flourishmg of the Belgian universities. 
In the fertile province of Hainaut is Hons, tiie neighbourhood of which 
is crowded with oosd-mines and ironworks, and is the most densely 
inhabited port of Belgium. Il£OE, capital of the eastern province of 
the same name, on the Meuse, where it begins to turn northwards, 
is the Belgian Birmingham, and its suburb, Seraing, is noted for its 
machinery and other iron manufactures. Yerviers, in tiie same province, 
has important woollen manu&ctures. 

2. Ketherlands.— In North Holland, AHSTEBDAX (870), on the Ij,^a 
branch of the Zuider Zee, the chief commercial town in the countoy, 
first acquired importance after the revolt against Philip II. of Spain. 
The Zmder Zee being too shallow for shipping, a canal was constructed 
first of aJl northwards to Holder, opposite the island of Texel, but 
this has recently been superseded by another canal, which proceeds 
westwards to the North Sea at Qmuiden,^ and is capable of bemg used 
by the largest ships. The population includes a large proportion of 
Jews, among whom are many diamond merchants. Haarlem (prov. 
North Holland), a few miles west of Amsterdam, is the centre of the 
flower cultivation of the Netherlands. Leiden (South Holland) is the 
seat of a well-known university,' feunous in last century for its medical 
BchooL The Hag«e (Dutch, '8 Gravenhage, * The Count's Hedge *), also 
in South Holland, a few miles to the south-west of Leiden, is the 
politicsd capital of the country. EOTTEBDAM (South Holland), south- 
east of the Hague, on the Maas, still the chief seaport in the Nether- 
lands, havingoutstripped Amsterdam when that port was not accessible 
for ships of a large size. Utrecht, in the province of the same name, 
important as a seat of trade and industry, first of all on account of its 
situation at the point where the Old Bhine^ and the Vecht^ diverge, the 
former the water-way firom Germany to Leiden, the latter to A^mster- 
dam ; now a railway centre. It is also the seat of a university, and his- 
torically is noted as the place where several important treaties were 
concluded in 1718. 

^ Formerly spelt Y, pioDounoed like the Englbh letter I. 

* That is, ' Mouth of the IJ : * tn in Dutch is pronounced like ot in English. 

s Pounded by William of Orange in 1575 to commemorate the heroism dis- 
played by the iidiabitants during the siege which it had just sustained against the 
Spaniards. 

* The two most northerly arms of the Riiine, formed by the branching of the 
Krumme (crooked) Rhine. 
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GERMANY, 

Approximate ladttiaes: (York), Month of Elbe^ Ltlbeck, 64** j (Bir- 
iningbata), Berlin, 52|'^; (Mouth of Loire), eouthem frontier (Enda- 
PestJ,47i^ 

Approximate longitude : 6* to 23* E. 

Germany is an empire in Central Europe, rather larger in 
area and considerably more popaloua than France. It ia for 
the moBt part without natural boundaries^ in the easi and west, 
but separated in the south from Austria and Switzerland by a 
Berip.B of mountains and the Lake of Constance. 

The surface ia for the moBt part mountainoug or highland 
(above 1,000 feet) in the south-west, while in the north and east 
it is part of the great Central Plain of Europe* 

K we begin our description in the south-wesfe we notice first 
of all a range of mountains, the Vosgea (Ger. Yogesen), running 
north and south on the left bank of the Ebine, and now forming 
part of the Franco-German frontier. On the opposite side of tbe 
Rhine, at the point where that river turns to the north, we observe 
the Junction of two mountains or narrow plateaus, one of which 
runs north, parallel to the Vosges* the other north-east. The 
former is known as the Black Forest, from its covering of dark 
pines ; the latter ia a continuation of the Swiss Jura, and in 
Germany first receives the name of the Suabian Alps {in Wiirtem- 
berg), and afterwards that of the Francoaian Jura (in Bavaria), 
The direction of these latter ranges is at first nearly parallel to 
the course of the Danube, but opposite the bend of that river, 
where Batisbon stands, becomes more northerly, the Franconian 
Jura advancing in that direction nearly to the Fichtelgebirge, in 
the north-east of Bavaria. From the neighbourhood of this 
somewhat isolated group other three mountain ranges strike ofi 
in different directions^one, the Franconian* and Thuringian* 
Foreits, to the north- west ; a second, the Erzgebirgef^ to the 
north-east ; and the tliird, the Bohemian Forest,^ to the south-east* 
These mountains may be considered as marking off different 
regions of the German highlands, 

^ By Datural boundaries is meaot bouadariet fonD«d by Bome well-m&rked 
phyiical fiaature, such oa aeoB or moontalii cbuiiia. 

• Ger. FranAenwaid. * Ger. Thuringirwdd. 



* G«j-.«0r«5 MuuaUMia. 



* G«r. liiUtmKrviald, 
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(1) The German Jura, the Bohemian Forest in the east of 
Bavaria, and the Alps in the south of Bavaria, enclose a triangle 
consisting mainly of a bleak plateau with considerable stretches 
of moorland. (2) A second triangle lies to the north-west of 
the Jura, and is bounded on the other two sides by the Thurin- 
gian Forest and a plateau of ancient slates, through the middle 
of which the Bhine has cut for itself a deep gorge, where it flows 
from Bingen towards the north-west. This triangle, drained by 
the Neckar and the Main, as well as the Rhine, is very varied in 
surface, but its valleys are among the most favoured parts of 
Germany in respect of soil and climate. Specially favoured is 
the flat portion of the valley of the Ehine between Mainz * in the 
north and Basel ' in the south, and between the Black Forest 
and the Vosges in the east and west. (3) A third triangle looks 
to the north-east, bounded on two sides by the Thuringian 
Forest and the Erzgebirge, the latter of which slope gradually 
towards Germany with parallel undulations, while the third side 
is formed by the irregular outline of the German plain, which, in 
the west, begins only at the base of the Hartz Moimtains, a some- 
what isolated range, stretching parallel to the Thuringian Forest, 
a little to the south of lat. 52° N. This triangle is also very 
varied in surface, though still mainly highland. The valley of 
the Weser separates this triangle from the slate plateau in the 
extreme west, a plateau which is itself surmounted here and 
there by smaller plateaux or mountains. These are in some cases 
masses of granite, in others, as in the Eifel, north of the 
Moselle, on the left; bank of the Ehine, ancient volcanoes like 
those of the Auvergne region in France.^ Their craters now form 
in some cases small lakes. 

Beyond the Erzgebirge, the frontier mountains of Germany 
again take a south-easterly direction, like the Bohemian Forest, 
as well as the Thuringian Forest and the Hartz Mountains, and 
they lie indeed in the same line with the last-mentioned range. 
The general name of the Sudetes is sometimes applied to the 
whole series ; but the north-west section is most usually distin- 
guished by the name of Eiesengebirge.^ It is opposite the 
Sudetes that the German plain spreads out to its widest. 

The German lowlands are for the most part undulating. 

iFr.JI%ence. ' Fi.Bdle. Seep.209M.2. > See cat, p. 177. «Ger =Oiuit Mountains 
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Only hero and th^re are there perfectly level tracts* Tlio soil is 
Bot in generiil very fertile, but in the west there occurs near the 
coast a considerable tract, over which the sea has in former timea 
spread a covering of rich deposits now occupied by com-fielda 
and meadows. Tliia tract, which ia divided up by dykes and 
canals like the Dutch polders, presenta a marked contrast to the 
more barren and heathy region behind. 

The outskiita of the Gennan highlands contain nearly all 
the important mineral deposits of the country* At the foot of 
the Sudetes in Upper Silesia (Prussia) are found coal, iron, and 
zinc, the former of which have made this the seat of a great iron 
industry, of which BEZSLAU (800), on the Oder, is the centre. 
The Erzgebirge yield silver, lead, and tin ; and a rich coal-field 
at their base has converted this part of Germany into an important 
manufacturingregion, the centre of which ia CHEMUITZ,' the Saxon 
Manchester (in the kingdom of Saxony). The Haitz Mountaina, 
one of the oldest mining districts of Germany, yield metals of a1] 
sorts^ and the northern slopes of the western plateau furnish 
nearly inexhaustible supplies of coal and iron, so that thia region, 
favoctred also by its situation near the coast, and its eaay 
access to the Ehine, ia the most important of all the industrial dis- 
tricts of Germany, and is almost as thickly studded with manufac- 
turmg towns as South Lancashire or the south-west of Yorkshire. 

The district belongs entlrelf to the Prussian provincaB of the Ehine 
And WestphaUai The principal towns in it are the twin towns of BAEMIW 
and EIBEEFELS, with manufactures of silk and cotton [ COLOQUE * 
Dibafildorf (also iamouB for its school of painting) ; AacTiea,^ cliief seat of 
the German wooUen manufactures; Xrofeld, chief seat of the silk 
nianu^turee; Bortrannd andEse&n, the chief centres of tho coal and iron 
mdustfy of Germany, the latter with the vast iron and steel worka of 
Kmpp I Boun, on tho Ilhine, more celebrated as ttie birthplace of Beet- 
hoven than as a maniifactnTing town. 

Besides the minerals akeady mentioned^ amber is still an 

important product on the eastern shores of the Baltic' Salt is 

obtained in various places ; and besidea connnon salt, there are 

1 It h worthy of iiot% hc^wB^er, t^at in the kingdom of Saxoay the textile &nd 
other m/mtifactarea are not bo much centralised in large towns m in other ^eat 
indostriaJ regions, bat are distributed over a crowd of sniflU towns nnd viUagea. 

' Ger« Kotn, both forms hemg corruptioDB of the iirat halt of the ftncieui flo nan 
mune^ Coionia Agrippina, It U famous for its caihedr^, oommenc&d in 1218, l»ii| 
Dot cDtnpIeted till 1880. 

3 Better known by the French Htm* oi Aix-fa-ChapeOk. * See p, 20i. 

If 
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produced at Stassforti in Prussian Saxony, great quantities of 
potash salts, which form a valuable manure. 

In other parts of Germany the people are chiefly engaged 
in agriculture and cattle-rearing. The chief crops are rye, 
potatoes, and sugar-beet.^ In the warmer valleys lying amidst 
the highlands of Central Germany, fruit and wine become 
important products, but more fruit than wine is grown ; while 
further to the south-west, and especially on the hills looking down 
on the Bhine and its tributaries, the Neckar and the Main, wine 
is the staple production, and tobacco, maize, and hops also 
attain importance. 

Forests cover one-fourth of the entire surface, and in ancient 
times all Central Europe appears to have been, like Britain, 
chiefly an area of woodland and marshes. 

The rivers of Germany, all of which, except the Danube and 
its tributaries, drain into the German Ocean and the Baltic, are 
of great value as highways of commerce, and hence have 
an exceptionally large number of important towns on or near 
their banks. The Ehine, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula 
are navigable for all or nearly all that part of their course which 
lies within the German frontier. The first two, both broad and 
deep rivers, are specially important, and still carry enormous 
quantities of merchandise, notwithstanding the development of 
railways, and the banks of the Bhine are studded with a larger 
number of important towns than any other river in Europe. 

In the commerce of Germany Australian wool takes an im- 
portant place among the imports, but this commodity is mostly 
imported from Great Britain, and the total quantity of Austrahan 
wool thus received is far exceeded by the quantity obtained direct 
from the Argentine Confederation. Along with wool, grain and 
raw cotton are the chief imports, and woollen and silk manu- 
factures together with sugar form the chief exports. 

The population of Germany is rapidly increasing, notwith- 
standing a rapid emigration, especially to the United States of 
America. Its average density is upwards of 200 to the square 
mile.* The majority speak German dialects, but in the east 

1 A plant allied to mangold with a thick tapering root, the chief source of 
sugar on the mainland of Europe. 

* The densest population is in the kingdom of Saxony (where the density exceeds 
(KM) to the square milfi) and in the industrial region of the west. Comp. p. 187 n. L 
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(Prueaian p?ioviiice of Poaen, and parts of tliG provinoes of Wetii 
Prussia and Silesia) the people are chiefly Poles, a Slavonic 
people, At one time Slavs extended mucli farther west. The 
migrationa of Gennan tribes which broke up the Komao 
empire in the fourth and Mth centuries were largely due to the 
pressure of Slavs m the east, and gradually the Slavs advanced 
as far as the Elbe and the Saale (the midie of Germany). By 
degrees they were driven back^ and those who were left for tlie 
most part Germanized. The German-speaking tribes then 
became the leading power in Central Europe. A German 
Empire, consisting of a large number of feudal states, embraced 
not only the gi'eater part of the present Empire^ but, at the 
height of its power, also Bohemia, Moravia, the entire domain of 
the Alps, the north of Italy, the Burgundian plain in the basin 
of the Rhone and Saone, Belgium, and the Netherlands. The 
supreme nil^ claimed to be the successor of the Eoman 
emperors, and, being croTivTiod by the popes, called his dominion 
the Holy Roman Empire. From the sixteenth century, in con- 
sequence of the wars between Bom an Cathohcs and Protestants 
after the Kefomiationj the power of the emperors rapidly 
diminished, the diEerent states becoming more and more 
independent, and during the Napoleonic wars the empire ceased 
to exist even m name. A confederacy was then formed, of which 
Austria was a member ; but Austria was expelled in 1866 after a 
war with Prussia, which henceforth became the leading state. 
The present German empire, comprising twenty-five independent 
states, besides the Imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine,* was con- 
stituted in 1871 during the continuance of the Franco-German war. 
The following table shows the principal members of the 
German Empire :— 
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There are in addition five dncliies^ and seven principalities, 
all smaller than an average English county, besides the three free 
cities^ of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck, which hava a republican 
form of government Heligoland, a small island off the mouth of 
the Elbe, was ceded by the British to Germany in 1890. 

The position of these states can be learned only from the map ; 
but it may be noted that Prussia extends (witii interruptions) 
along the whole length of North Germany; in South Germany 
between France and Austria, Alsace-Lorraine, Baden, Wtirtem- 
berg, and Bavaria, succeed one another from west to east, and 
Saxony lies to the south of Central Prussia. The kingdom of 
Prussia is divided into twelve provinces. 

Three-fifths of the inhabitants of the empire are Protestants, 
scarcely two-fifths (chiefly in the east and south-west) Roman 
Catholics. Education is very widely diffused and highly advanced. 
There are twenly-one universities, the chief of which are Berlin 
and Leipzig. 

Towns. — 1. Seaports. — On the coast of the German Ocean, 
where a line of downs, fringed by small islands (the Frisian 
Islands), separated from the coast by a sea so shallow^ that 
several of tiiem can be reached on foot at low tide, forms a con- 
tinuation of the coast-line of Holland, the only seaports are at 
the mouths of the rivers. 

On the Weser stands BREMEN, but no lonser accessible for large 
ships,^ on which account Bremerhaven, lower aown, was founded by 
the city on land purchased in 1827 from Hanover, which has itself 
foonded the contiguous seaport of Oeestemundo; HAMBITBO (800; 
pop. of the entire state, 600), at the head of the estuary of the Elbe, 
IS still accessible, with the aid of the flood-tide (which rises on an 
average above 6 feet), for the largest sea-going vessels, and is the 
chief seaport in Germany. This pre-eminence it owes not only to its 
commerce with the eastern ports of Britain and North America, but 
also to the fcbct that it stands at the mouth of a river which is navigable 
even as high as the industrial region of Saxony. The contiguous 

they were acquired by Grennany only at the conclusion of the Franco-Grerman war in 
1871. It is directly under the Imperial government 

1 Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, Saze-Cobnrg Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg, Aobalt. 

* Often called the Hanse Towns, as being the last independent survivors of the 
ffatuot a league of trading towns formed in the Middle Ages for mutual protectioii. 
The league had a depdt in London which was long known as the Steelyard. 

8 The so-called Watten, 4 See Tntrod. p. 61 (1) (e). 
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port of Altona is in the Prosaian province of ScMeswig-HolateiUj but, 
like its larger noighbour, it is a free port. CiDthaveiif a port bolong- 
mg: to Hamburg, at the mouth of the estiiaiy, is naturally of less 
importance to Hamburg than Bremer haven to Bremen, though useftil, 
eepecially in winter. TSrtaiag, at the western end of the Zid«r Canal,* 
which affords a passage for small seagoing shipa between the German 
Ocean and tlie Baltic, is a small town but a seaport of rising importance, 
in consequence of ita exports to Britain of sheep and cattle. The inlet 
in the north of the duchy of Oldenbiurg, known as the Jahdot due to an 
irruption of the sea in tke Middle Ages, was purchased in 1823 by Prussia, 
which at great cost established here the naval station of Willielmahavfiii, 
the only German naval station the waters of which do not ireoze in 
winter.* 

The east coast of SeMeswig-Holstein presents a complete 
contrast to that of the west, having a large number of beautiful 
creeks, forming admirable natural harbouia, only one or two of 
wkicli, however, liave anything but local importance* 

Kiel (Prussia), having the finest natural harbour on the German 
shores of the Baltic, is the pdneipal station of the German na^^y, and a 
place of considerable trade. IlibfiDk, at tks head of the next bay to the 
south-east, was in the Middle Agea, before the extension of German 
civiliBation to the seaports in tho cast of the Baltic, and before the dis- 
covery of America gave greater importance to the Bea^orts conmnmi- 
eating more directly with the Atlantic, one of the Leading seaports Ln 
Eiu-ope, for some time at the head of the Hansa, but is now only of 
local consequence through its Baltic trade. 

Wiamar (Mecklenburg-Sehwerin) is still more decayed, and Stettin 
(Prus» pro%% Pomerama), at the mouth of the Oder, is tho noxt impor- 
tant seaport. Ewinemtiide, on the island of U&edom, has the same 
relation to Stettin as Cuxhaven to Hamburg, and is, besides, a fortified 
naval station of the German Empire. On the low, flat coast ^ border- 
ing the sterile strip of Eastern Pomerania, there are no seaports of 
consequence ; but in the provinces of East and West Prussia there are 
three ports, Danzig, Konigsberg, and Mem el, all of which carry on a 
lar^e export trade in the products of the land behind them (timber, 
grain, flax, and hemp), BAKZId (prov. of West Prussia) stands at the 
mouth of a small branch of the Vistula, which diverges to the Gulf of 
Danzig, instead of entering the shallow lagoon called the Fritehes Haff, 
which is separ a t od from th e gulf by a Ion g, low sand-spit. KdNIGSBHEO 
(Eastern Pmssia), at the mouth of the Pregel, at the eastern extremity 
of the Ha£f just mentioned, owes its rise to an inroad of the sea, which 
effected a communication with the Baltic at this part. It is the seat 
of & university at which the philosopher Kant was a professor. Memel 

1 This canal baa now been aDperseded by anothor deep enough for tho largest 
ve&sala, oonatraeled from tho mouth of the Elbe to Kiel E^y (the^aitera end of 
the preaent canal). Tbis oanal waa opened in June 1895. 

* The coinparatiTely freah waters of the Baltic freexe very rejidily, see p. 157. 

* See In trod. p. 48. 
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Btands at the northern extremity of the Kurischei Ha£E; which ie even 
Bhallower than the Frisches Ha£f, and henoe inaccessible to sea-going 
vessels. 

2. Inland Towns of the Flain.^The most important of these 
is BERLIN (Prussian province of Brandenburg), capital of Prussia 
and the German Empire, on the insignificant river Spree, which 
communicates with the Elbe, partly by means of artificial 
channels. 

Situated in the midst of an nnfroitfiil, sandy district, it owes its im- 
portance solely to the fiEict of its lying in the centre of the German plain, 
which made it a convenient spot to select as the capital of the power 
which acquired predominance in that plain.^ This fact has likewise 
promoted the development of its trade, and manufEicturing industry 
(above all, the making of machines) has naturally been added. Its 
population is now upwards of 1,300,000. About 20 miles to the west 
IS the garrison town of Potsdam, with the summer palaces of the 
Prussian kings. 

Posen (prov. Posen), a flourishing commercial town on the Warta 
(trib. Oder), almost duo east of Berlin, hkewise owes its nse to its 
central situation. South of Posen, BBESLAU, the chief town of Silesia 
not only the seat of a great iron industry (see above p. 183), but also 
of various other manufactures and the chief market for Silesian wool 
and zinc. MAODEBUBO (prov. Saxony), west-south-west of Berlin 
on the Elbe, where some harder rocks rise above the plain to form the 
banks of the river, and where accordingly the river was easily bridged ; * 
hence an important place both in war and commerce. It also hes at 
the westernmost point of a long reach of the river which divides a 
fertile tract on the west from barren sands in the east, and as the 
former is the chief district in Germany for the growth of sugar-beet, 
Magdeburg is the centre of the German manufacture of sugar.' In 
1631 the town was cruelly sacked by the soldiers of Tilly the Im- 
perialist general, and its military importance is still recognised by the 
fact of its being the only place in the centre of Germany the forti- 
fications of which are maintained. West-north-west of Magdeburg is 
situated HANOVEB (prov. Hanover), on the Leine, where it begins to 
be navigable, the residence of the former kings of Hanover, and now 
important as the centre of the Hanoverian railway system. 

All the towns of the plain hitherto mentioned are now in the 
kingdom of Prussia, but there are two large towns in the kingdom of 
Saxony ^ in this part of Germany, one, DBESDEN (250), the capital, 
celebrated for the beauty of its situation, its art treasures, and its mild 

» See Introd. p. 61 (8) (a). » See Introd. p. 61 (2) (c). » See p. 194, n, 1. 

* This kingdom was formerly known as an electorate, because in the days of the 
old German empire the mler of Saxony was one of the seven princes who elected 
the emperor. The merino sheep (see pp. 89 and 238) having been introduced into 
this electorate about the middle of the eighteenth century and reared there with 
great care, 'electoral wool,* as it is stiU called, has attained the reputation of being 
the best * clothing wool' in Europe, and indeed in the world, though it has a 
rival in Silesian (Prussian) wool, and occasionally' in Bohemian (Austrian) wooL 
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dim at e^ all of which meke it a favotinte place of residence for men of 
meane (inolnding maay English). It is alao noted as the centre &om 
which one may visit the scenery of the so-called Sazeu Switzerland, 
where the Elbe breakB through the mountains at the end of the 
Erzgebirge amidat fantastically weathered sandstone rooks,* The 
second of the cities referred to is I^IFZIQ, in a rich plain at the 
meeting*place of two great high-roadi,^ the one firom FranMart and 
the Mai a valley acroaa the Franconian forest, the other from Bohemia, 
hence firom an early period a great seat of trade, largely conducted at 
periodical fairs, which mre kept up to this day. They are held twice a 
year* Furs and woollen goods are the staple articles of trade, and at the 
Easter fair an immense book-market is opened, Leipzig being the 
centre of the German book4rade. Since the creation of the present 
German Empire it has been made the seat of the supreme courts of law. 

BruQiwlGk,^ the capital of the duchy of the same name, is also a 
flourishing town. The Duchy, like the adjoining Prussian province of 
Saxony, is a great seat of the cnltivation of sugar-beet, and the town 
of Briinawiok, like that of Magdeburg, a centre of the sugar industry, as 
well as of varioua manufacturea. 

8. German Hiflilamii. — On the north-west of the German highlands 
are the induatrial towns of the Prussian proYinces of the Hhine already 
mentioned. On the Main I'BANKFTJET (Pruss. prov, of Hesse-Nassau) , 
formerly a free town, but annexed in 18G6 to Prussia, still one of the 
chief seats of banking and exchange in Germany, but chiefly celebrated 
aa the birthplace of Goethe, the greatest of German poets. Near the 
left bank of the Rhine, 8TEASSBTIE&, the chief town of the Imperial 
territory of Alsace -Lorraine^ the seat of a university very liberally 
endowed since the province in which it liea was acquired by 
Germany, Further south Miilbaiueii,'^ the centre of a bnjy cotton 
manufacturing district. In tho valley between the Black Foreat 
and the Suabian Alps STWTT0ABT, oe the Neckar, capital of the 
kingdom of Wurteraberg, a rapidly growing town, another important 
seat of the German book- trade. In the middle of the southern plateau 
MUNICH* (260), capital of the kingdom of Bavaria, on the laar, the 
largest town in South Germany, with a famous university and poly- 
technicuna, and rich art treas^urea. We at- north -west AngEliurg, on the 
Lech, formerly a place of great conunercial importance on account of 
its situation at the meeting of the roads leading across the Alps by the 
Spliigen and Brenner Passes, and at the head of the marshes which 
border the lower Lech»* ITlm, in Wtlrtemberg, at the point where the 
road Boross the Suabian Alps from the Neckar valley joins the Danube, 
and where this river begins to be navigable for vessels of 100 tons, has 
had a similar history, Ratklaon (Ger. Hegensburg), in Bavaria, near 
the northernmost point of the Danube, where it begins to be navigable 
for steamers, is Ukewise a town of great historical importance. Id 
northern Bavaria (Franconia), MUENBEEO, an old and antique -looking 

« See cutf p. 2tH, ' See Introd. p. 61 (8), * Gfii. Braunschtttig. 

* Fr. Mufhntum, * Ger. 3/m««Ami, 

■ Were h not for the-^* m&raheB the town vroold niturally have i^owq up at the 
Oon^uenoB of the Ltch and D&nubs. ^> In trod, p, 61 (2) (a) and (S). 
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town celebrated for its manufacture of and trade in wooden toys, the 
material for which is obtained from the Black Forest. The small 
mining town of Eisleben at the eastern end of the Hartz Mountains 
(Prus. prov. Saxony) is memorable as the birthplace of Luther. Along 
the northern skirts of the Thuringian Forest, among the small states 
known as the Thuringian States, Eisenach, Gotha, Erfurt, and Weimar 
(the last the home of Goethe for the greater part of his life) succeed one 
another from west to east at the distance of from fifteen to twenty 
miles. Erfurt is in the Prussian province of Saxony. 

LUXEMBURG. 

Luxemburg is a grand-duchy, of about 1000 square miles in 
extent, composed of undulating uplands cut by deep river valleys. 
It belongs to the German Customs Union (ZoUverein), and is 
important economically on account of its enormous deposits of 
iron ore, adjoining those of Alsace-Lorraine and the north-east of 
France. German is the prevailing language. 

THE ALPS. 

Approximate latitude : Mont Blanc, 46" N. ; longitude, T E. 
The Alps are, beyond comparison, the most important 
mountain system in Europe. They do not cover the largest 
area, for both the highlands of Scandinavia and the Ural Moun- 
tains have a greater extent, but they contain the highest peaks, 
have the greatest average elevation, and, what is most important, 
instead of being situated in a thinly populated region, lie between 
countries in which the population is dense, and has long been 
highly civilised. The mountains belonging to this system sweep 
round the west and north of Italy, and spread out to the east in a 
number of nearly parallel chains in Austria. 

The structure of these mountains as illustrated in the accom- 
panying figure (fig. 26) showing how 
in the valley of Chamounix below Mont 
Blanc the strata have been folded be- 
tween masses of gneiss and granite, 
proves that the forces to which they 
owe their elevation have been extra- 
^^^^il'_\'^^.''' ordinarily violent in their action. The 

I'lG. 31. greater steepness of the slope on the 

inner side indicates that on this side there has been most resistance 
to the crushing force that led to their folding and elevation.^ 

In the broader (east to west) part of the system, the moun* 
tains can be divided according to the nature of the rocks of 
1 See IntTod. T». ^ 
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whicb tbey are composed into three zoBei. suoceading each 
other from north to eoutb. The middle zone consists of granite 
and other crystalline rocks,* which form the core of the system ; 
while in the outer Eooea v^loua limestones predominate, so that 
these parts of the system have been called the Limestone Alps. 
Od the north the limestone zone extends farther west than on 
the south or inner side, where in the west the limestone zone is 
wanting, crjatalline moun tains descending right down to the 
plains of Italy. On tliia side the limestone zone begins only on 
the east of the Lago Maggiore in the form of a very narrow 
fringe, which spreads OEt to the east. 

The narrowest part of the system ia that which runs from 
north to south, between Italy and France, and in this part the 
principal valleys are those which, traversed by the BuraEce and 
Isere, wind in numerous zig-zags to the valley of the Rhone , 
The system suddenly increases greatly in breadth where it tuma 
eastwards, and here we begin to meet with its most striking 
featnres — its loftiest peaks, its enow-fields, glaciers,^ and water- 
feiUs, its parallel chains with intervening longitudinal valleys * 
traversed by important rivers, (the Rhooej BJiine, Inn, Eniia, 
Drave, &c,), and sometimes occupied by large and beautiful lakes ,^ 
All of these longitudinal valleys open on the outer side of the 
curve described by the whole system, but some of the transverse 
valleys on the inner side are occupied by lakes of even greater 
beauty.* The most important of the longitudinal valleys is that 
of the Upper Rhone, between the Bernese Alps on the north and 
the Alps of Valais on the south, and into it descends from the 
former chain the largest of the Swiss gliiciers, the Aletsch, 
The chains that bound this valley contain the highest peaks of 
the whole system, several on both sides rising to above 14,000 
feet in height, and two (both in the south) to above 15,000 feet. 
One of these, Mont Blanc, in the French department of Upper 
Savoy, at the angle where the general direction of the mountain 
system becomes east and west instead of north and south, attains 

^ Cryntallioe rocka are conipn«ed of amall particles or fragments of particles of 
a deduite and regular fo no. Most rucka due to the action of heatnre cryBtalUne, 
and crystalline rocks are gbnerally hard, ' See lotrod. p. 53. 

' Lonffitudinal vail eye are valleys H^parating parallel moiintflia chains, thoee 
which run at right angles to the general direction of a chdon being called trtxtuverM 
rtkiiaya. * Sue SwitiWfland, p. 208. « See Italy, p. 240. 
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the height of 15,800 feet, or not far short of three miles. The 
other is Monte Eosa situated to the east of Mont Blano on tho 
Italian and Swiss frontier*^ 

It IB one of the most noteworthy features of the whole 
system that the peaks rise to a great height above the general 
elevation of the mountain chains, and that there are numerous 
deep notches or passes led up to by gradual ascents on hoth 
sides, enabling commercial intercourse to be carried on across the 
mountains. Hence, from an early period, these motmtains have 
not acted as a barrier to communication so much as might be 
eicpected from their extent and elevation. Even in ancient 
Koman times one of the great routes of trade was that by which 
amber was conveyed from the east shores of the Baltic across 
the Eastern Alps, where the passes are lowest. In this part of 
the system there are scarcely any important passes above 6,500 
feet in height, while in the Middle Alps, from the sources of the 
Adige to Mont Blanc, there are few under 6,500 feet, and the 
principal passes in the Western Alps are also above that height. 
In many places the passes have to be protected by galleries (ai'ch- 
ways with openings for light on one side) against avalanches.' 

The cMef passes are : (I) in the Western Alpi, the part of the system 
numuig mainly north and south — (a) the Col di Teada, across the 
Maritime Alps, between the south-east of France and the eouth-wost of 
Sardinia, (&) The Mont Cems Pass, between the Isfere valley (with the 
fortreBB of Grenoble) and the valley of the Dora Riparia (a tributary of 
the Po leading direct to Turin)^ in the Middle Afjes the most frequented of 
all the paBsoa of the Western AJpa. (2) In the Miidl© Alps, between 
Mont Blanc and the valley of the Adige (Ger, Etsch) — (a) the Great St. 
Bernard Pasi^ between the valley of the Bhone and the north west of 
Italy (Aoflta on the Dora Baltea, a tributary of the To), only a bridle- 
path. (&) The Simplon Pan, a much more important pasa, now crossed 
by a fine carriage-way, between the Rhone valley and the vnlley 
opening on the west side of the Lago Maggiore. (c) The St, Gothard 
Pass, another carriage road, between the valleys of the Eeusa (head of 
Bay of Uri) and Ticino* (d) The fipHgea Past, between the valley of 
the Hinter- Rhine (in which the road passes through the fearful gorge 
of the Yia Mala) and the valley leading down to the Lake of Gomo. 
(e) The Maloja Pasi, between the head of the valley of the Inn (East 
Switzerland) and another valley leading down to the same lake. 
(/) The Parca Pass, between the head of the Rhone valley and that of 
the valley of the Benss — the most important of all the passes connecting 

1 See section across Europe, p. 68. 

» An avalanche U a fail of a mats of snow, and often works great destraction. The 
mere a^tation of the «ir caased bj a^ avalanche baa been known to uproot troi:^ 
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longitudinal 'p alleys. (S) In th* Eait«ni diviffioTi : (a) the BrtMinor Piis. 
eonneoting the two gre&i vaJleyB of Tyrol, thai of the Adige in th€ 
south {wi3i the town of Trent) imd that of the Inn in tihe north, 
where Ihe road loading from the pass crosses the Inn at Innahmok.' 
(h) The aonmenag Pasa, between Lower Austria and Styria, on the 
rout© from Vienna to Trieste* The Mont Cenia^ St» Gothard, Brenner^ 
and Semmering Passes b^tb now largely superseded by railways piercingf 
the Alps by tunnels. The Mont Oenis tuimel, however, lies fifteen m^es 
to the 80iitli-west of the pasa from whi<jh it takes its name* The Bt 
Gothord tnnnel is the longest in the world — nearly ten miles in length. 

Though lying between two populoua regions, the Alp a them- 
eelves are necessarily thinly populated. The principal occupation 
of tlie people is rearing of cattle, for which the rich pastures, 
nourished by the plentifbl raina characteriafcio of mountainona 
regions,^ and the moiBtiira derived from tlie melting snows, 
afiford abundant food. Tlie limit in height of permanent liabi- 
tation is about 6,000 feet, thia being aJgo the Hmit of foreats, 
which serve aa a protection not only against avalanches but also 
against the waBiiing away of the soil by torrents and torrential 
rains. The zone between 2,000 and 6,000 feet in height is 
known aa the Pore-alps. From 6,000 feet to the snow-line,* about 
9,000 feet (rather higher on the southern slopes), is the zone of 
the alps in a special sense— that ia, mountain pastures grazed 
by cattle in summer, pastures on which the only woody growths 
are crooked and stunted pines and a few shrubs, above all the 
beautiful Alpine roses (rhododeidrona)* This ia the zone of the 
chdleta or summer- huts of the Alpine herdsmen. The highest 
zone of all is that of perpetual snow, and the scene from one of 
the higher peaks overlooking this zone ia very different from 
what might be expected from the aspect presented to speetatorF 
at the base. Instead of a continuous line of peaks one sees a broad 
plateau rising everywhere into billowy creafcs, all snow- wrapt, or 
only here and there exhibiting a surface of naked rock, 



SWITZERLAND. 

Approximate latitude ; middle point, 47° N. ; longitude, 6^° E* 

Switzerland occupies the heart of Europe. Its area is less 
than one-fifth of that of Great Britain, and its population ia less 
than three millions. Altogether abont five-sevenths of the 

1 G«r.sliitt-I)ridg0. » See Tntrod. d. B2 (8^ («). ■ Bee Introet. p. RB. 
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surface is divided between the Alps, in the Bouth and east, and the 
Jura in tlie oortli-west» while the remainder forms a plain or 
rather a hill-etEdded plateau stretching north-eaat from the Lake 
of Geneva to Lake Constanee (German, Bodensee), The length 
of the plateau, which contains most of the agricultural land and 
the majoritj of the population of Switzerland, is about 100 miles , 
and ita average broadth from twelve to twenty miles. 

Of the surface occupied by mountains the part belonging to 
the Alps is four times as great as that belonging to the Jura. 
The latter consists of a series of nearly parallel mountain chains, 
which begin in the south-west (in France, where they have their 
highest peaks), and extend north-eastwards along the north-west 
borders of Switzerland into Germany, the average height of their 
crest gradually diminishing from about 4,000 to 2,000 feet. They 
are mostly composed of a hght-coloured limestone,' in which 
there are numerous caverns, and in which the streams often dis- 
appear into underground channels.* Unlike the Alps, they have 
few peaks rising very far above the general height of the crest, 
and few transverse valleys** The longitudinal valleys are bleak, 
high-lying depressions. The Jura Mountains agree with the 
Alps in having the more gradual elope to the north-west (the 
outside of the curve), so that the more abrupt deseent in this case 
is towards the Swiss plateau. 

Since the Alps form the great water-parting of Western 
Europe,^ the rivers of Switzerland flow outwards in all directions — 
the Rhine to the German Ocean, the Bhone to the Gulf of Liona 
(west of Italy), tributaries of the Po and Adigd to the Adriatic, 
the Inn to the Danube, and hence to the Black Sea. Ahmost all 
the Swiss rivers are too impetuous for navigation except by small 
craft, but they are much used for floating timber from the 
mountains. The Aar, the Rhine tributary which traverses the 
plateau, becomes navigable on leaving Lake Thuu* About midway 

1 The limestone of the Alpe ii generaUy of a dark colonf. 

* *No whisper, nor marmur, nor patter, nor song of streamlet dlstartis the 
fn chanted silence of open Jura, The rain-cloud clasps her cliffs, and £Eoata along hei 
fieldn { it pasftef^ and in an hour the rocks are drj and only heads of dew leit in the 
Alchemilla leaves,— but of rivulet or brook ,— no vestige, yesterday, or to-day^ or 
to^morrnw. Through unseen Assures and filmy oranniea the waters of cliff and platn 
have alike vasjjshed, only far down in the deptha of the main valley glides the strong 
river ^nconftcioos of change.' — Euskik. See Intrtid. p. 29 

3 S«e p. 2(>2 It, S, * See p. 154. 
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between that lake and tbe Bhin© it is led by an artificial channel 
into the Lake of Bienne, so as to protect the lower part of its 
course from inimdivtions,* The numerous lakes, partly on 
the north of the Alps (Geneva, Brienz, and T^un; Lucerne, 
Zurich, Wallenatadt, Constance, &c.), partly on the plateati 
(Neuohatel and Bienne), are important a^ means of inland com- 
munication, while those of the Alps are all celebrated for the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

Besides the crops grown in England, Switzerland produces 
in the warmer parts maize, wine, and tobacco. The viae 
flourishes even to the height of 2,000 feet, and is grown prin- 
cipally in the south-west and the north-east (round the Lakes of 
Geneva and Ziiricb). The products of the pastures are more 
important than those of the fields and vineyards, and cheese 
forms a large export,* an export that is increasing at the expense 
of field produce, since the railways of modern times are giving 
increased value to the products of the Swiss mountain pasture s, 
and making it increasingly easy for Switzerland to obtain supplies 
of grain from abroad. But with an average population of 180 
to the square mile, and nearly a third of the area unproductive, 
the soil of Switzerland alone is unable to sustain the inhabitants, 
and great quantities of grain and other agrionltural produce 
have to be imported. This import is balanced chiefly by an 
export of maniiifactEred goods, Switzerland, notwithstanding its 
scarcity of minerals, and in particular of coal and iron, having a 
high place among the manufacturing countries of EErope. 

For BUch industries I it baa two advantages to pla^e against its 
disadvantages : (1) the water-power of the Alps, which ia more largely 
ntiheed in Switzerland than elsewhere; (2) its central poaitien be- 
tween populous and highly civilised countriea. The chief manu- 
facturing industries are cotton (in the north-east), and silk (in Zurioh 
and Basel), WatcTnnaklng ia an important handicraft in ^a Jura, 
and 0«EieYa is the centra of the Swi^s trade in watches. 

The divieiona of Switzerland, 22 in numher, are known ap 
eantona, the largest of which, the Grisons, is ahout the Bame size 
as the English county of Lincoln* Though none of them has a 
eingle town with 100,000 inhabitants^ they are all, to a certain 
extent, independent states, managing their own local aSTaire as 

1 See Introd. p. 81. 

S Gru} 6re cbees« Is made in tbe canUm of Freibtirg^ in wesbcrn SwitEcrlaad. 
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littl© republics*^ but all uniting to form a CoEfederacy for the 
regulation of affairs common to the whole. The Confederacy, 
as it now exists, originated in the present ceotury, and the dif- 
ferent cantons oomposing it had a different history, as they etill 
differ in laE^uage, religion, and culture. German is epoken by 
more than two4hirda of the people, French by almost one-fifth 
(chiefly in the south- west), ItaHan in Ticino and some other 
southern valleys, and in the south-east a few thousands speak 
Enmonsh, a language peculiar to the locality, an independent 
descendant of the Latin. About three-fifths of the entire popu* 
latlon are FrotestaEts, the remainder EomaE Catholics, the latter 
inhabiting chiefly the more mountainous cant on s» 

The ProteBtant caotona are by far iha most advanced in eultitrei 
and the encouragement given chiefly through their influence to educa- 
tion (which ie obligatory to a certain extent in all cantons) is one of 
the chief causes that have enabled this httle country to triumph over 
the obstacles to the development of manufacturing induEtry within 
her bordera. There are four universities ; and at Zurich there is one of 
the best -equipped technical s^^houls in Europe — a school in which 
students are taught everything connected with manufactures, aa well 
as agriculture, forestry, buildingj and engineering. 

Chief Towas. — There are onJj three with more than 60,000 (in- 
cluding smburba). Ziiiichi the intellectual and commercial centre of 
German Switzerland, is situated at Ibe lower end of the lake of the 
same name, its suburbs extending for several mBes along both 
shores of the lake. Its commercial importance is largely due to the 
fact that it is the first considerable town in Switzerland both on the 
road and railway through the heart of the country by way of the St, 
Gotbard to the south, and on the road across the Spltigen Pass farther 
east. Basel,'* at the bend of the Ehine * and the head of the fertile valley 
lying between the Vosges and the Black Forest, has been a place of 
consequence since the time of the Bomans, and is noted for its manu- 
facture of silk ribbons. Geneva, at the south -west end of the lake of 
the same nam^e, at the point where the Alps and Jura almost meet, is 
the intellectual centre of French Switzerland, and a favourite pla<je of 
residence for strangers. In the early part of the sixteenth century it 
was the residence of Calvin, the founder of one of the chief Protestant 
sects of the Continent, and was then practicaEy under his sway. Bem^ 
on the Aar,. has been chosen as the seat of the legislature of the 
Confederacy, ohieffy on account of its central position. The seat of 
the supreme courts of law is Lansazms, on the north shore of the Lake 

1 Only one, NencMtel (Q«r.sNeuenburg, both tmmes meaning New Castle), 
formerly had a monarchicul form of government, Iwiiig subject t^ the King of Prussia. 

' A tierman-Bpettking town, bat mora f&iiiiliarlj known Id this ooiintrj by its 
French cama of Bale^ from the fact that the Engliab uanally reach it through 
Franoe. * Set, Introd. p. U (2) (b). 
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of Geneva. Lucerne, at the lower end of the lake of the same name, 
and Interlaken/ on the plain between the Lakes of Thmi and Brienz, 
though both small places, are well known throughout the western 
world as the head-quarters of the numerous visitors who make the 
mountains of Switzerland their holiday-ground. Of these there are 
known to have been nearly a million and a half in a single year. 
Within sight of Lucerne, on the shores of the lake, is the Bigi, a 
mountain ascended by crowds of tourists for the sake of the magni- 
ficent views which its summit coumaands. Its top can now be reached 
by railway. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Approximate latitudes: (south-west extremity of England), Prague, 
Cracow, 60°; (Munich), Vienna, 48°; (Lyon, Milan), Trieste, 46°. 
Approximate longitude : 10° to 26° E. 

Anstria-Hungary is the second in size and the third in popu- 
lation among the great states of Europe. Of all these it is that 
which has the smallest length of coast-line. The coasts are 
almost everywhere steep and rocky. Opposite Dalmatia, the 
long strip on the east of the Adriatic, is a row of rocky islands, the 
northernmost of which form the eastern boundary of the stormy 
Gulf of Quamero (with the seaport of Fiume). On the other side 
of the peninsula of Istria is the more sheltered Gulf of Trieste, 
with the much more important port of Trieste at its head. 

Li most parts Austria-Hungary is without natural boundaries. 
The surface is composed of extensive mountainous areas, exten- 
sive plateaux, and extensive plains, the last lying in the interior. 
In the west, the chief mountain area is that of the Alps, which 
in the south are connected by a series of arid limestone plateaux 
with the Dinaric Alps and the mountains of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. With the exception of the Hohe Tauern, the central range 
of the Alps beginning immediately to the east of the Brenner 
Pass, a range in which the chief peaks rise to upwards of 12,000 
feet, all the Austrian Alps can easily be crossed at almost any 
part. All the important streams from these western and south- 
western mountains flow down to the right bank of the Danube. 

On the opposite bank of the Danube lies in the first place a 
series of mountain-girt plateaux embracing Bohemia, Moravia, 
Austrian Silesia, and parts of Upper and Lower Austria. On the 
east of this highland area a relative depression of about 1,000 
feet in height, known as the Moravian Oate, separates the Sudetes^ 

1 * Between the lakes.' > See p. 192. 
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from the Carpathians and fonns an important line of eommuni* 
cation between north and south in this part of Europe, It leade 
along the valley of the Morava directly down to the point where 
the Danube valley, the ^eat line of commtinication between the 
esast and west, begins to open out into the plain of Upper Hungary, 
The slope of this series of plateaux is different in different parts. 
The west (Bohemia) ia drained norfcli wards by the Moldau and 
Elbe, the east chiefly southwards? by the March or Korava. 

East of the Moravian Gate the Carpathian Mountami sweep 
ronnd in a semicircle of about 1,000 miles in length from the 
north to the east of Hungary, and both in the north and east 

* have on the interior parallel ranges or tortuous spurs extending for 
a great distance into the plain. In the north the inner range, 
called the Tatra, is the loftiest and most rugged part of the whole 
system, the mountain sides being mostly too precipitous for the 

\ accumulation of perpetual snow or glaciers. The eastern assem- 
blage of mountains forma the province of TraaBylvania. The 
narrower and lower connecting portion in the middle (in the 
north-east of Hungary) is known as the Forest CarpathiaES. 

The great plains of the empire lie chiefiy to the east of the 
Danube (in the area watered by the Thelss and its tributaries} 
and along the banks of the Drave (Drau *) and Save, the chief 
tributaries of the Danube on the right bank. The former area, 
one almost unbroken plain more than half the size of England 
and Wales, is the region of the Hungarian pusstas, a region 
which is in winter a succession of morasses or storm -swept anow- 
waates, in spring a carpet of green, in aummer a scorched and 
withered desert. Permanent morasses of great breadth border 
the Theiss and its tributaries.^ The principal occupation of the 
people in this region is cattle-rearing, and the rods and poles ol 
the wells for the cattle are in many places the moat conspicuous 
features in the landscape by day, as the fires of the shepherds are 
by night.* But there are also large areas fit for agriculture^ and 
above ail in the district known as the Banal, the square enclosed 
by the Maros, Theiaa, Danube, and the mountains of Transylvania, 
a region covered with a rich soil which brings forth the niost abun^ 
dant crops of wheat and maize, together with those of a more 
southerly climate (cotton, rice). 



1 The Germim DAine. ' Bee p. 2S. 
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The wide low-lying yallejs of the Draveand Save bring forth 
luxuriant crops of wheat and maize as well as good wine. 

Outside the Carpathians is the plateau of Galicia and Buko- 
vina,* drained partly by the Vistula and its tributaries, partly by 
affluents of the Dniester (average height 1,000 feet). 

From the structure just described it will be seen that by far 
the greater portion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is drained 
by the Danube, which being navigable for steamers throughout 
its course within the Austrian dominions is an important channel 
of trade. The chief tributaries are likewise navigable for steamers 
for a large part of their course. 

The principal lakes of the Austrian Empire are Lake Balaton' 
(German Platten-see'j and the Neusiedler-see, in the west of 
Hungary, the former among the hills to the west of the Danube, 
where it flows from north to south, the latter in the plain of 
Upper Hungary south of the Danube. 

Austria-Hungary is mainly an agricultural state. About 
three-fourths of the people are dependent on agriculture, and, 
though the methods of cultivation are not very advanced, grain 
(more especially wheat) is an important article of export in all 
ordinary years. Fruit and wine are Hkewise abundantly produced. 
Manufacturing industries are relatively insignificant except in 
Vienna and the north-west strip (from Bohemia to beyond Cracow), 
where the presence of coal and iron furnishes the means of carrying 
on manufactures on a large scale. Among the mineral products 
are the precious metals (in the production of which Austria- 
Hungary is surpassed only by Bussia among European states), 
and salt. In the north of Hungary opals are obtained. 

The commerce of Austria by sea is almost confined to the 
Mediterranean. 

None of the great states of Europe is more diverse in race 
and language than Austria- Hungary. The people in the west 
are chiefly of German origin and speak the German language ; 
but elsewhere the majority of the people are Slavs. The ruling 
race in Hungary is that of the Magyars ' (whose language still 
survives), and in the east of the empire the Jews form an influ- 
ential and rapidly increasing element of the population, having 

^ ' Land of Beecben,' so called from the imnienM extent of its he«cb forests 
* SmiB Gennan for i«k«. > See p. 159. 
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the command of the entire trade. Intellectnallj the Germans 
&re the most advanced section of the population. As this section 
decreases in number towards the east, so also does the general 
level of intellectual culture decline, and with it the state of agri- 
culture and manufacturing industry. The most thickly popu- 
lated pai'ts of the empire are the plains on the Danube, along the 
spurs of the Alps, and the manufacturing strip in the north. 

The diversity of the political divisions and the complexity of 
the government correspond to this variety of race and language ; 
and these differences are indications of the manner in which the 
monarchy grew. The great political divisions having historical 
names and designations (Archduchies of Austria, Kingdoms of 
Hungary, Bohemia, &c.) are mainly the representatives of once 
independent states, which have been successively added entire to 
the possessions of one reigning family, that of the Hapsburgs, 
who acquired the sovereignty of the archduchies of Austria in 
1282, and that of the kingdoms of Bohemia, Moravia, and Hun- 
gary in 1526. 

The Government is a limited monarchy, and there are various 
Parliaments. First, the crown-lands or political divisions just 
referred to are divided into two great groups, one of which com- 
prises the territory enclosed by the Carpathians on the north and 
east, bounded mainly by the Save and Danube on the south and 
by the Alpine provinces in the west, while the other comprises 
all the rest. The latter are called the Gis-Leitban, the former 
the Trans-Leithan crown-lands, from the Leitha, a small tributary 
of the Danube on the right bank on the frontier of Lower Austria. 
Each of these groups has a Diet or Parliament to legislate on 
matters common to the members of the group, and each of the 
crown-lands has a separate Diet for local atlairs, while affairs 
common to the whole empire are debated in an assembly com- 
posed of delegates elected in equal numbers by the Cis-Leithan 
and Trans-Leithan Diets. ^ 

In religion the inhabitants of Austria- Hungary are more uni- 
form than in race, language, and government. Nearly four-fifths 
of the people are Roman Catholics ; of the remainder, a large 
proportion Protestants, another large section Greek Catholics. 

^ The province uf Bosnia and Herzegovina is not included in either of the 
groups mentioned. See Balkan Peninsula, p. 254. 
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Tawni ^ and BiatrictB. — L Upper and Lower Anstria and the 
ITorth-westem Plateaiix. 

VIENHA (720;mdtidmg stibur]>8 1104) in Ijotwer AnBlria, originally a 
stronghold to defend the eaetem entrance to the narrow valley of 
the middle Danube, founded in the fourth century to replace the 
more ancient (Bomaa) stronghold of Camuntum^ farther east ; restored 
in the twelfth century j since which period it has constantly grown in 
importance, not only in consequence of its being the political centre of 
the growing Austrian dominions^ hot also on account of its admirable 
aitnation for commerce. The advantages of its situation in this 
reBpeet are due (1) to the fact that her© the navigation of the Danube^ 
which, above Vienna, passes through a long series of rapids and 
rtarrowB, begins to be more convenieat ; (2>) that it lies at the point 
where trade routes are left open between the three great hignland 
areas of the monarchy ^ a westerly route along the valley of the Danube 
between the Alps and the north-western plateaux (a route commnni- 
catitig with South Germany and the Bhine), and a northerly route, 
communicating with East Germany, through the Moravian Gate, 
between these plateaux and the Carpathians ; (3) that it Ucs on the 
point of the Danube nearest the head of the Adriatic, between 
which and Vienna the Alps are easily traversed^ bo that it serves as 
a centre in the trade between the plains of Eastern Europe and the 
Mediterranean.^ At the present day Vienna is not only the capital of 
Anstrias hut the seat of one.seventh of the manufacturing industries of 
the empire, of a great university with a world-renowned medical 
Bchool, a great art centre and money market. In Upper Austria * the 
chief town is lanK. 

Bohemia^ the lozenge -shaped province in the north-weat, the 
drainage of which is to the North Sea, has an area about two- 
thirds of that of Ireland, with a population considerably larger 
(about 300 to the square mile). Active manufacturing industry 
and advanced agriculture combine to ^y^ it this denae population , 
The sheep reared on the upland pastures, and the flax grown in 
similar situations, have long fostered tbe spinning and weaving 
of wool and linen, to which in more recent years » since the 
development of machine faotorieB and the opening of coal- 
mines, cotton manufactures haye been added. The extensive 
forests (covering in all nearly a third of the surface) have 
famished material for another important industry, the making 

1 There are only twelve tmma in Austria^Hungary with more thim 50,000 in- 
babitanta, 

' Now greatly promoted by the mil way BCTasa the Semmerinfy Pasi (see p, 206). 

B iji this province lies the dij>itrict known aa the Sa/zkammerffui, ^ tlhe e^atatt 
of salt cbamberi,* tlie district from whlcih Anstria^Htuigury derives a great part of 
[tB Ball. 
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of glass,* for which Bohemia has long been celebrated. Though 
the chief mineral wealth of the Erzegebirge is on the German side, 
there are on the Bohemian side some mines of tin and silver in 
this range, the latter in Joaohimsthal,' whence the silver thaler* 
obtained its name, and here also are the feunons mineral springs 
of Marienbad, Franzensbad, and Karlsbad.^ 

The chief town is PBAGIJE, a strongly built town in the centre of 
the province, where the Moldau begins to be navigable for larger 
vessels, and its valley is crossed by tiie road from northern Bavaria 
to Moravia. It is the seat of the oldest university in Central Europe 
(founded in 1848). No other town contains more than 50,000 in- 
habitants. 

The population in Moravia and Silesia* is of about the same 

density as that in Bohemia, and the prodacts are similar. 

Brftxm, at the confluence of the Schwarzawa ^ and Zwittawa, near 
a coal-field, is an important industrial centre; chief manufacture, 
woollens. 

2. The Alpine Provinces. — Among these the population is 
comparatively thin, and there are few considerable towns. 

The chief products of the Alpine provinces are those of the 
hill pastures. In the more open valleys and on the hill slopes 
to the east (southern Styria) there are extensive tracts of fertile 
land, bearing wheat, maize, fruit, and wine. In the valley of the 
Etsch (Adige), the largest transverse^ valley in the Alps, there is 
more of an Italian than a Central European aspect. The pro- 
ducts include silk, besides wine and fruit, and the Italian 
language is spreading farther north every day. In North Styria 
there are large quantities of iron. The Erzberg is almost one 
mass of hsematite,^ and in summer ore can be quarried, being 
worked in shafts only in winter. 

Gras, on the Mur (trib. Drave), in St^ia, now an important radway 
centre, is the only town with a population approaching 100,000, and is 
the largest in the Alps. Salibxurg, picturesquely built between two 

1 Wood aabes yield potash, which is largely used in this manufacture. 

* Thai (pranounoed iai) German » dale or valley. 

s The thaler was a coin in general circulation in Germany till within the last 
few years. ^ i^cul, Germans bath. 

' Austrian Silesia is only a small remnant of the large province of that name, 
which once belonged to Austria, but the greater part of which was wrested out of 
Austrian hands by Prussia in the last century. 

* -cwa, a Slavonic termination signifying stream. 

^ See p. 202 ». 8. ^ ▲ vory rich kind of iron ore. 
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Hlls, has long been of eoms importance as tbe starting-point of A 
ronte aoross the AIpB Leading into that which crosBes the Brenner P&bb* 
Zimal}rQck and Trfint are th«^ two towns of importanoe north and south 
of the Brenner Pasa m Tyrol. 

3. The Provinces bordering on tke Adriatic-^Here, Id 
Camiolaj Istria, Western Croatia, and Dalmatia, limeatone is the 
predominant rock, and as the hill slopes have been almost wholly 
divested of forests,* the surface is liable to be stripped of its soil by 
occasional floods and torrents of rain, and is left exposed to the 
piercing north and north-east winds (the bora). These blast the 
vegetation, which a blazing sun is at other times apt to scorch. 
Everywhere in this region rivers disappe*r in fissures ; and caves, 
underground lakes, and temporary surface lakes* are numerous. 
Only here and there are fertile tracts in bowl-shaped depressions, 
(probably due to the fall of cavern roofs^), where the soil cannot 
be washed away. Elsewhere crops are rare, and the thin 
pastiireB are grazed mainly by goats and sheep. The population 
is accordingly scanty » and is mostly confined to the coast, where 
the barrenness of the land drives the inliabitants to the sea for 
their maintenance. Hence the islands and the borders of the 
inlets of the Dalmatian coast are peopled by fishermen, from 
among whom the Austrian Navy obtains its best seamen** 

Of tKe two chief seaporta on this coast, Fiame, at tbe head of the 
Gulf of Quameroj belongs to the Trana-Leitlian provinces, the govern- 
ment of which is endeavouring to promote its growth at the expense of 
Trieste, the Cis-Leithan port, which is etiU by far the moat important 
seaport of Austria. The latter town has a fine roadstead and relatively 
easy communication with the interior, but though it has doubled its 
population in the last forty years, it has latterly been somewhat 
checked in its growth by the revival of Venice and the growth of 
Fiume* It is the head- quarters of the Auatrian Lloyd's, a ship 
biiilding company that carries on a large trade with the Levant. The 
town itself occnpies bat a narrow strip between the sea and the edge 

^ Felled m former times to supply timber for tbe fleets of Home and afterwardh 
of Venice. The most desolate port of the region described in tbia pafagrapli ii 
known aa Ibe KarsL 

' Sucb 1ft kea have commnnicatbas with under^ound cavities and fo^rm on the 
inrface only when tbe latter are full to overflowing* ZirkmU is tbe largest l&ke 
which is thm fn^m time to lime formed and drained away. ' See tntrod. p. 29. 

* Compare Brtttany (p.X81)ftnd Norway (p. 2;{0). Like the Norwe^an* of tbe 
tenth and eleventh centuries^ the DalmaUana (or tllyriang, as they were ancioBtly 
called) were notorious for their piracy at different periode in history, the numerous 
creeks on tbe oo&^U of both cnnntries afibrdinic retreati which facilitated piraticaJ 
operatioQA. 
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of the Istrian plateau, the top of which ie now oocnpied hy nnmerons 
saburbs. The population is almost entirely Italian in speech. 

4. Oalicia and Bnkovina (the former acquired about 100 
years ago at the division of Poland,* the latter from Turkey) are 
similar in physical features but differ in population and religion. 
Galicia is inhabited chiefly by Boman Catholic Poles, Bukovina 
by Buthenians (another Slavonic people), adherents of the Greek 
(3iurch. Both provinces are rich in agricultural produce, and in 
timber, salt, and petroleum. 

Cracow, on the Vistula, in the west of Galicia, formerly a residence 
of kings of Poland, still has a Polish university, and so too has 
LEMBESG, in the east. At Czemowitz, the capital of Bukovina, there 
is a German university recently founded. Near Cracow are the cele- 
brated salt-mines of Wielicika. 

5. Hungary and Transylvania, Croatia and Slavonla.*— Most 
of the towns in the Hungarian plains are more like large villages 
than towns. They are each spread over a wide area, with large 
spaces between the houses, and have few public buildings or 
paved streets, for which, as well as for roads, the country is 
scantily supplied with materials. 

The capital of Hungary is the double town of BTTDA-PEST (860), on 
the Danube, the Magyar town of Pest on the leffc bank (subject to inun- 
dations), and the German town of Buda or Ofen on the right bank. 
The town lies at the foot of the last hills bordering the banks of the 
Danube, where for the last time the river can be conveniently bridged 
before it spreads out over the marshy plain * ; and this position early 
made it the centre of commerce for Hungary. Its growth has been 
greatly accelerated since the revival of Hungarian nationality in recent 
times ; the population of Pest almost trebled itself in the thirty years 
1850-1880. Next in population to Buda is Szegedin, the only important 
town on the Theiss (at the confluence of the Maros), now an im- 
portant railway centre. In 1879 it was to a large extent destroyed by 
an inundation, which was partly ascribable to the works that had been 
executed to prevent such disasters in the upper part of the course of 
the river. Debreczin, fEirther north, is the centre of the pusstas on the 
Upper Theiss. Temesvar, the chief town of the Banat, south-east of 
Szegedin, is another important railway centre, and stands at the head 
of a shipping canal communicating with the Danube. In Transylvania 
the chief town is Klansenborg, in the principal valley leading down to 
the plains of Hungary. In Croatia, Agram, on the Save, is the prin- 
cipal town, and it is the seat of a Slavonic university. 

1 See p. 224 n. 1. 

> These provinces, together with Fiume and its territory, make up the Trans- 
Leithan crovm-lands. Hungary and Transylvania together constitute one crown- 
Und, Croatia and Slavonia auuther. > See Inirod. p. 61 (2) (e). 
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THE EASTERN EUROPEAN PLAIN: 
RUSSIA AND ROUMANIA. 

A.pproxiiiia.td latitudes : (south of Shetland IslandBf Christiania)^ Bt, 
Petersburg^ 60"^ ; (Edmbnrgh, Copenhagen) » Moscow, 66^* ; Odessa, 
Afitriikhan, 47°; (mouth of Po) month of Danube (western end 
of Caucasus Mountains), 45^ 

Approximaie longitudsts : west of Poland, 18° E. ; Ural Mountains, 
60° E. 

I. E¥SSIA. ^Russia, which, mclading Finland, has an area 
of upwards of two millioii square miles, or twenfcy4hree times that 
of Great Britain, occupieB the whole of the east of Emrope 
between the Arctic Ocean and the Black SeaJ In the north 
the shallow White Sea communicates with the former, and in 
the south the itill shallower Sea of Azof with the latter. The 
western coasts all line the Baltic and its branches (Gulfs of 
Bothnia, Finland, and Eiga), and in some places are bordered by 
a breastwork of small islaods* On the south-east there is the in- 
land Caspian Sea. Almost everywhere the coasts are low and flat. 

The only great mountain range is that of the Urals, which 
extend for about 1,400 miles from north to south in tlie east, and 
these, though they rise in some places to upwards of 4,000 feet 
in height, slope up with such gentle undulations from the 
European plain, that their mountainoiis character cannot always 
be recognised. Especially is this the case towards the south, 
where one may foUow the great trade route which crosses these 
mountains at the height of 1,000 feet, in about lat. S?'*, betweOE 
Perm and Ekaterinburg,^ without ever perceiving that a 
mountain range has been traversed. Hence in this part the 
Ural Mountains do not form a political boundary, European 
Eussia extending 200 miles beyond them. West of the Ural 
Mountains Eussia may be regarded as one vast plain, though 
the highest part of it rises to 1,100 feet above sea-level. This 
elevation is reached in the central plateau of the Valdai Hills, 
from which the principal rivers of Russia radiate,* and from 
which the descent is so gradual that it is impossible to fix a 
boundary between plain and plateau. So level is the surface, 

1 The largft nninhabUed Arctic isUnds of Novaya Zeralja or NovftZeaiblft ( ^New 
LandV) i^nd the Spitsbergen ^oup an coattidered part of Eurapean Rtaseia. 
• Now conDHi'tfiJ by rtdlwmy. 8e© p. 3^4- ■ See p, 154* 
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that the water (as in Ireland) is apt to collect in marshes, and 
all the rivers occasionally overHow their banks. The Pinsk 
or Eokitno Marshes, traversed by the Pripet, a tributary of the 
Dnieper, cover an area greater than that of Ireland, but are now 
in process of being drained. 

In the south-east, north and west of the Caspian Sea, is a 
considerable area below the sea-level, the sur&ce of the Caspian 
itself being eighty-three feet below that of the Black Sea. 

From this structure of the land it results that the rivers of 
Bussia are of much more importance than its elevations. Among 
these is the longest river in Europe, the Volga, whose basin is 
larger than any two countries in the continent except Bussia 
itself, even that of one of its great tributaries, the Kama (left 
bank), being almost as large as France. All the rivers are rich 
in fish, among which the sturgeon of the Volga and its tribu- 
taries (as well as the Caspian) is especially prized. 

As means of commnnication the rivers of Bussia are of great value 
on three grounds. (1) Having a gentle foil, all the chief rivers and 
their larger tributaries are navigable almost to their source. (2) They 
flow from the heart of the country to all the Bussian coasts. (8) 
They are easily connected by canals.' As against these advantages it 
must be noted that all the great rivers of Bussia suffer from certain 
drawbacks — some from one, some from others. (1) The longest, the 
Volga, ends in an inland sea. (2) Of those which flow to the southern 
coast, the Don traverses the driest part of the country and hence is 
deficient in water, and the Sea of Azof^ into which it falls, is itself too 
shallow for large vessels ; the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Bog all 
have to cross a granite plateau where the navigation is impeded by 
rapids (on the Dnieper over a course of twenty- three miles). Bapids also 
impede the navigation of the Neva above St. Petersburg. (3) The rivers 
of the north (Northern Dwina and Petchora), though fine fall-flooded 
streams, traverse apart of the country less rich in products than those of 
the south, and terminate in a sea difficult of navigation. (4) All Bussian 
rivers have their navigation stopped by ice for a longer or shorter 
period every year. Even at Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga, in 
the latitude of Bordeaux, the stoppage of navigation lasts for three 
months. Only the Don in some years escapes being frozen. 

In addition to these difficulties besetting the inland navigation 
there is another hindrance to communication in Bussia in the fact that 
the marshy character of a large part of the surface and the want of 
road-making material have been adverse to the making of roads, and 
hence the construction of railways is of peculiar importance in this 
country. In many parts of Bussia travelling is still easiest in winter 
by means of sledges. 

^ See p. 156. 
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fThe lakes of Russia are relatively as important as the rivers. 
The principal lie round tlie Oulf of Finland,* Finland itself 13 
a. large granite plateau, the south of which Ib more thickly 
fltuddetl than any other part of Europe with lakes, both large and 
small, all very irregular in outhne. Lake Ladoga,'^ between 
Finland and Russia Proper^ the largest lake in Europe, is nearly 
aa large as Wales. Next in size are Lakes Oneg^a (north-east of 
Lake Ladoga) and Peipas (south of the Gulf of Finland). Li 




Fig, m— WisTxn Thatex.ijs'O is H« ^^if^. 

the depressed area north of the Caspian are hundreds of small 
lakes without ontlets, useful as sources of supply for salt.' 

As regards eUmate, Russia occupies that part of Europe 
whore extremes of temperature are at their greatest * and rainfall 
is least. Astrakhan has a January twenty degrees colder and a 
July fourteen degrees warmer than that of London ; and even 
Arcli angel, on the White Sea, which has a January more than ten 
i See p, 155. * 7,0t)u »q, milea io extent, » See Introd, p. 81. < too* |>. 156, 
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degrees colder than Astrakhan, has a July as warm as that of the 
northern coasts of England. The rain&Il, though scanty, occurs 
most abundantly in the summer months,^ when most wanted, 
and hence, everywhere, except in the south-east, is sufficient for 
agriculture. 

Vast as the country is, it has a population only two and a 
half times as large as that of Great Britain. The average 
density is only about forty-one to the square mile, and there are 
wide areas over which it is much less. The cold of the north 
and the drought of the south-east cause these regions to be very 
sparsely peopled, the greater part of the population being thus 
confined to the middle region, and especially to its western 
portion. The variations in density correspond to variations in the 
nature of the products. 

Five zones of production may be distinguished. (1) In the 
extreme north is the region of tiie toundras, where the ground 
thaws in summer to the depth of at most one foot, and where the 
only iohabitants are a few thousand Lapps and Samoyedes, who 
wander about with reindeer herds, as in the north of Scandinavia. 
This region extends to the south of the Arctic Circle only in the 
extreme north-east. (2) To the south of that is the Forest Zone, 
where, besides timber, resin, pocashes, and other forest products, 
the chief commodities of trade are furs (from sable, ermine, and 
other fur-bearing animals). This zone is bounded by an irre- 
gular line stretching, on the whole, south-eastwards from St. 
Petersburg. Forests were recently estimated to cover nearly 
forty per cent, of the surface of Russia, but they are now being 
rapidly thinned. In this zone the population is stiU scanty. 
(3) The next is the Industrial Zone, in the heart of Russia, 
where agriculture is extensively pursued, but manufacturing 
industries are also practised to a considerable extent, so that the 
agricultural products of this region would suffice to support the 
inhabitants for only about three-quarters of the year. (4) The 
Agricultural Zone, to the south and west of the Industrial, where 
the agricultural produce is not only sufficient for the inhabitants, 
but leaves a large surplus for other parts of the country as well 
as for export. The southern part of the agricultural zone is 
known as the Black Earth Begion, from the colour of its soil, 

1 See p. 157. 
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whicB 19 BO fertile that, where it is found and the rainfall is 
safficient, grain can be grown with less labour than in ^ly 
other part of Europe J This region is almost treelesa, and its 
aspect resembles that of the Hungarian pusatas,* The part of the 
agricultural zone in the west of Eussia embraoea tlie whole of the 
former kingdom of Poland,* with part of the adjoining districts. 

It is in the last two zones» and more particularly in the latter, that 
the population ie denaeet ; but even in these the density is one of the 
smallest in Europe, both manufacturea and Rgricnltnre being atill very 
far behind. Only one-third of the entire Burface of KuBsia is under culti- 
vation ; and the region in which there ia the richeet Boil ie that in 
which a^culture is pursued with least care. 

(5) The last zone is that of the south and eouth-eaBtt that of 
the true Russian steppes,^ where agriculture can be pursued only 
with difficulty, and the inhabitants, largely Tatars and Kalmucks, 
dweE in tents, and roam over the arid plains with flocks of cattle, 
horses, and camels, as they do in the precisely similar parts of 
Central Asia* 

The chief agricultural products of Russia are rye, wheat, 
maize, and oats ; but flax and hemp have greater importance here 
than in any other country in Europe, and their cultivation is here 
incieasiog, while in all other countries in Europe it ia declining. 

The mmeral wealth of Russia is chiefly concentrated in the 
region of the Middle Urals, where excellent iron, gold,* platinum, 
copper, and precious stones are found in abundance. The coal- 
fieldB, which exist on the Donetz (a feribntai^ on the right bank of 
the Don), round Moscow, and elsewhere, are able to furnish large 
suppHes of coal, but are as yet far from being adequately worked. 

Relatively to the population, the foreign commerce is not great. 
Among the exports, corn sometimes makes up more than one-half 
of the total value, and next in importance are flax and linseed 
and wood. The principal imports are raw cotton, tea, and iron ; 
and the steady increase which has gone on for many years in the 
first-mentioned import is an indication of the growth that is taking 
plaoe in the manufacturing industry of the country, 

1 The covering of black soil is not oontinaoiu!, having been washed away to a 
large extent in the river vaJleya, • See p. 211. ' See p. 234 n, L 

* The term ateppu is often nsed in & wider sense to include the whole of the 
treelefifl region of Bussla. 

6 In the production of gold Huasia (inclnding Sil>eria) la the rival of the United 
^tatea and Australia. 
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Though inhabited by many distinct races speaking distinct 
languages, Bnssia is to a large extent as uniform in its popula- 
tion as in its surface. Three-fourths of the people are Russians 
Proper, and of the remaining inhabitants the most numerous 
are the Poles in the west, speaking an allied tilavonic language. 
Lithuanians, speaking another language more distantly related 
to the Russian, form the bulk of the population south of the Gulf 
of Finland. There are numerous Germans in the provinces south 
of the Gulf of Finland, and many of the towns in that region were 
founded by Germans before the rise of the Russian power. In 
Finland the majority of the people are Finns, but the most influ- 
ential section of the population consists of the Swedes in the south. 
To these difiTerences in race correspond for the most part the 
differences in religion. All the Russians Proper are adherents of 
the Greek Church, while the Poles and inhabitants of the Baltic 
provinces are mainly Roman Catholics, and the Finlanders are 
chiefly Protestants. In Poland the difference of rehgion is one of 
the causes of the still surviving feeling of hostility between Poles 
and Russians ; but the chief cause is to be found in the fact that 
Poland,' after having long been what Russia now is, the greatest 
of the Slavonic states, was, towards the end of last century, over- 
thrown, and its territory divided by Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

In the great plain occupied by Russia extensive territories 
have always been under one rule ; but the growth of the present 
empire of Russia dates only from the second half of the fifteenth 
century, when the Grand Prince of Moscow conquered the western 
dominion of Novgorod.^ From that time the growth of the 
Russian Empire has been almost constant, and, though it has 
received a check in Europe, it is still progressing as rapidly as 
ever in the plains of Asia, so that the territory of the empire 
now covers an unbroken area almost as large as the aggregate 
total of the United Kingdom with its colonies. 

1 Poland once oomprised not only what is now known as Poland in Russia (the 
part which was formerly called the Kingdom of Poland and had till 1864 a separate 
government with the Emperor of Russia as king), but also many of the adjoining 
provinces of Russia, together with Posen and other parts of the present kingdom of 
Prussia, and Galida, Bukovina, and some smaUer districts now bdonging to Austria. 

* This town, situated at the outlet of Lake Ilmen, in a river valley immediately 
to the west of the Valdai plateau, is now of no great importjmoe, but was in the 
Middle A gas one of the principal centres of commerce in Eastern Europe and a lead- 
ing member of the Hansa (see p. 196 n. 2). Its decline dates finom the event mentioned 
in the tpxu and was completed by the foundation of St Petersburg. 
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The Czar, or Emperor, i§ aE abBolute monarch averjrwhere 
except in FiDlaiid» which has a conBtitutional government, the 
Emperor of Russia being there a limited ruler with the title of 
Grand Prince, 

Towns*^!. Coast towiiSr — The principal Beaporte of Bussia 
are on the gulfs communicating with the Baltic. 

BT, PETEESBUR0 (900), on the Neva, at the head of the Gulf of 
Finland, the present capital of Rnsfiift, yet a town of quite modem 
origin. It was founded by Peter the Great in 1703 in the midst of 
unhealthy marshes and dreary waetes^ these disadvantages being 
coanterb&lanced in the eyes of its foimder by the importance of having 
the eeat of government on the sea, bo aB to facilitate communication 
with the more civilised povpers of the West. Till the latter part of 
1885i when a large ehip-cana] through the shallow end of the Galf of 
Finland to the Neva was opened, it was not even a seaport except for 
small veeselsT although ita position as capital, the canals connecting it 
with all the navigable rivers of Enssia, and the more recently con- 
structed Bussian railways had already made it the principal eeat of 
commerce in the empire. Before the opening of the canal, Cronitadt, 
the impregnable fortress on a small island in firont of St* Petersburgi 
the principal naval station of Bussia, was indispensable as the port of 
St, Petersburg for large Bhipping, EIOA, at the mouth of the Western 
Dwina, on the gulf named after it, the old capital of Livoniaj is the 
second seaport in EusKia, and carries on a similar trade to the east 
German ports of Dan?Jg, Kfinigsberg, and Memel,' but above all in flax. 
Eevelj an old German town, on the south shore of the Gulf of Finland, 
is of less importance* Opposite on the north shore is Helsin^foia, the 
present capital of Finland, seat of a university. 

On the Black Sea are ODESSA, a rapidly rising seaport betw^een 
the mouths of the Dniester and Bug, the chief seat of export of the 
wheat and other grains of S<»uth Bussia ; Nikolaief, near the mouth of 
the Bugi the chief naval station on the Black Sea ; KHEBSOIf, near 
ih© mouth of the Dnieper ; Eertck, at the mouth of the Sea of Azof. 
Taganrog, at the head of that sea, a little to the west of the mouth of 
the Don^ is accessible only for small vessels.* 8abaBtopol, in the west of 
the Crimea, is of importance not as a seaport but as a fortress, and till 
1855, when it was taken by the allied armies of the Engliah and 
French, was considered impregnable.^ The rocky coast on the souths 
east of the Crimea, at the base of the Yaila l^loun tains, has numerous 
small seaports, and, being protected by this mountain range from the 
cold winds from the north,* is remarkable for the contrast which its 
rich vegetation, quite Mediterranean in its aspect, presents to the 
dreary steppes occupying the greater part of the peninsula, 

Astrakhan, on the delta of the Volga, is the centre of trade with the 
Persian coafit, and Archangel, at the mouth of the Northern Dwina, the 
principal port on the White Sea, 

J See p. 1U8. * See i» 220. 

S Itn fortifiratiotiis d«atroyed after th« Crtftiean war, bavu since been r«tared. 

* S«b iutrud. p. &%^ 
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2. InlandTowni.— Small wood-built* villages, thinly scattered 
over the surface, are a characteristic feature in the Russian 
plain ; larger towns are few in number, and many of these have, 
Hke those of Hungary, the appeaiunoe of aggregates of villages 
rather than towns proper. 

In the Volga basin the chief town is H08C0W CI50)t in the heart of 
Bussia, on the Moskva, where it begins to be navigable, formerly the 
capital of the country, still the chief seat of its maiiu£Eustnring industry, 
and next after St. Petersburg the principal commercial centre of the 
empire ; also seat of the most largely attended of Russian universities 
It is largely built of wood, but the gilded domes and pinnacles of its 
churches, and in particular those of the Kremlin, the old seat of the 
Czars, a walled enclosure fall of churches and palaces, give it a verf 
picturesque and striking appearance. Between Kaluga and Tula, 
south of Moscow, is an important coal-field with iron ores, and the latter 
town is an important centre of the manufacture of arms and hardware. 
Nizhni-Novgorod, at the confluence of the Oka and Volga, has not a 
large stationary population, but is celebrated for its annual fairs, at 
which two continents^ exchange their products, when thousands of 
booths cover the peninsula between the two rivers, and vessels of all 
sizes moored along the river banks for miles together are converted for 
the time being into shops and magazines. Kazan, at the point where 
the Volga turns southwards,^ is an important centre of trade. 

In western Russia the chief town is WARSAW (400), the formej 
capital of Poland, and still the seat of a PoUsh university. With its 
suburb of Praga, it commands the principal passage of the Vistula, 
and hence is strongly fortified. Vilna, on a tributary of the Niemen 
and the high road from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, is the chief town 
belonging to the old kingdom of Lithuania. Dorpat, west of Lake 
Peipus, is chiefly noteworthy as the seat of the easternmost German 
university, and hence the most advanced outpost of German civilisation. 

In the south-west and south the chief inland towns are KISHIKEF. 
the centre of the fertile government of Bessarabia ; KIEF, on the Dnieper, 
and KHABKOF, between the Dnieper and the Don — all towns belongini; 
to the Begion of Black Earth. 

II. BOITMAIIIA, a kingdom to the south -west of Eussia, formed 
in 1861 out of the two principalities of Moldavia (in the north) 
and Wallachia (in the south-west), io which the plateau of the 
Dobruj a on the right bank of the Danube was added in 1878. 
Physically it is for the most part a continuation of the Eussian 
plain, but the northern portion is higher, and must rather be 
regarded as a continuation of the plateau of Galicia and 
Bukovina. The country is drained by numerous tributaries of 
the Danube, the principal being the Sereth and Pruth, tJie latter 
of which divides Eoumania from Eussia. The state is essentially 
agricultural, and produces enormous quantities of maize for 

1 The use of brick is extending;. ' Aoia and Europe. > See p. 61 (,2) (b). 
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export. The language is one of the corruptiona of the Latin, 
The inhabitants are adherents of the Greek Church, The 
density of the population is little over 100 to the square mile. 

The capital is BUKAEEST (220), in the cent™ of the plam of Wal- 
lachia ; and the other iiuporttmt towns are Jaasy, in the centre of the 
plateau of Moldavia^ and Galati, the chief pott near the month of the 
Danube, situated at tho point where that river turns to the east.' 



SCANDINAVIA. 

Approximate latitudes : Hammerfest, 70 J** ; Tlirondhjem, 63 J* ; (sofitb 
point of Shetland I&]anila)» Christiania, Upsala (St. reteraburg), 
60**; (Copenhfigen), Malxno (Moscow), 56"* 

Approximate longitudes : west of Norway, 6'' ; river Torneli, 24^ E. 

Norway and Sweden, the two kingdomg which compose thia 
peninBula (the largest m Europe), are the most thinly populated 
countries of the Continent, the former having a population of 
only sixteen, the latter twenty-six to the square niile. 

This am all density is explained by the position and the 
physical features* A large part of the peninsula lies within the 
Arctic Circle, and thougli the western diores are under peculiarly 
favourable influences as regards climate,' the benefit of these 
mfiuences is felt only to a slight distance inland, owing to the 
nature of the surface. The greater part of tha peninsula con- 
sists of a plateau of hard rocks, which sinks abruptly down on 
the west or Norwegian side, and more gradually in a series of 
terraceaon the castor Swedish side. The plateau increases in ele- 
vation from north to south ,*^ and its surface is everywhere too high 
for cultivation. It is not even covered to any great extent with 
pastturea, but chiefly with mosses and lichens, where it does not 
rise above the limit of perpetual enow. The aspect is extremely 
dreary. It is for the most part that of a vast elevated plain/ 
hroken up into tabular maaaes hy deep but narrow gorges, and 
dotted here and there with mountains, which appear like large 
rocks Bcattered over the aurface, and nowhere form a mountain 
chain. The highest mountains rise from the highest part of the 
plateau, where the Galdhbppigen rise to the height of 8,400 feet. 
In this region also are the most extensive glaciers, one, that of 
Jastedalsbrae, covering an area of nearly 400 square miles* 

> See Introd* p, 61 (2) (ft). » See Intmi. p, 51, and p. 157. 

3 From about 1,000 to upwards of S^OOO feeL 

* Called by tbe people theniaelveB tbejje/df (pranoimcedj^el)* 
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On the west side the gorges that break up the plateau advance 
into the sea, and form the uumerons steep-sided rocky fiords, 
which are so characteristic of the Norwegian coast. In front of 
the fiords is an almost oontinuons breastwork of rocky islands 
(so called skerries), the principal group of which is that of the 
Lofoten Islands, within the Arctic Circle. The Swedish coast, on 
the other hand, is almost everywhere fiat, and so also are the 
numerous small islands by which it is bordered. 

The lowlands of the peninsula He chiefly on the gentler 
eastern slope of the plateau, and hence occupy a much smaller 
area in Norway than in Sweden. In the former country they 
constitute only about one-hundredth part of the whole surface 
(on the Skager Rak), while in the latter they occupy one-third. 
The chief rivers belong to the same slope, and almost all of them 
expand at intervals into long lakes with cataracts at their lower 
end, and hence, though they can be used for floating timber, are 
scarcely anywhere navigable. Lakes Wener and Wetter, the 
largest lakes in Europe after those of North Russia, occupy the 
lowland peninsula in the south of Sweden. 

About three-fourths of the people of Sweden are dependent 
on agriculture and the rearing of live-stock, and in that country 
the export of grain (chiefly oats) exceeds the import. In 
Norway the rearing of live-stock is of more importance than 
the tillage of the ground. In the neighbourhood of the plateau 
the cattle are driven up in the summer to the highland pastures, 
while in winter they are poorly fed under cover. Besides 
agriculture the chief occupations of the people are, in Sweden, 
wood-cutting and mining ; in Norway, wood-cutting, fishing, and 
shipping. Almost one-half of the timber of European commerce 
is derived from the Scandinavian peninsula. The forests^ are 
chiefly pine and fir, and the wood is peculiarly hard and durable.^ 

The great majority of the inhabitants belong to a Teutonic 
stock. (See Denmark, p. 231.) The northern half of both Norway 
and Sweden is chiefly inhabited in the interior ' by a separate 
race, known as the Lapps or Finns, who number at most 50,000 
(probably much less). Some of these live by fishfng (Sea Lapps) ; 

1 Two-fifths of the surface of Sweden is estimnted to be covered with forests. 

> Because the short summers muke the annual rin^ of the wood very close. 

s Almost the only settled population in the interior of northern Sweden is that 
round the huge ironstone mountain of Gellivara — the ore from which is conveyed to 
the Lule& river hj means of a railway, the mos^ northerly in the world. 
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while others (tlie Beindeer Lappa) travel about with herds oi 
reindeer, which feed on the mosBes that cover the plateau, and 
which supply them with food, drink, and clothing, and in winter 
drag their sledges with great swiftness across the snow. 

Both Norway and Sweden now acknowledge the rule of one 
king, but they have separate legislatures, and in every other 
respect a separate government. 




vm. ST.— Air EsrcAicniBirT or Xe4ET8 with BzDn>s£it. 

I. Sweden.— The more populous part of Sweden lies to the 
south of 62" north, and is divided into the territories of Svea 
laad ' in the north and Gottland in the south (the peDinsula 
between the Kattegat and the Baltic), 

In the former area are the principal minefl of Sweden* In the 

^ Thatid« the land of the Swedea pm^tcr^ 
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valleys of the Osterdal and Westerdal, the district koown as Dalama — 
that is, the valleys — are the principal copper mines, and nearer the 
coast, a little to the north of the sixtieth parallel, are the celebrated 
ironworks of Dannemora, where the iron is not obtained by means of 
underground shafts, bat is quarried in the open air.^ In this area also 
Ues the capital of Sweden, STOCKHOLM (205), beautifully situated at 
the lower end of Lake Malar, which is connected by a canal with an 
inlet on the south, and thus placed in communication with a series of 
canals with locks connecting Lakes Wener and Wetter with the Baltic 
and the Kattegat. North -north-west of Stockholm, TTpsala, the seat of 
a famous xmiversity, at which Linnaeus was professor. 

The peninsula of Gottland is the principal agricultural region of 
Sweden. Here, on the Kattegat, at the mouth of the Gota-elf,'^ Gote- 
borg (Gothenburg), the second largest town in Sweden, and the most 
important of its industrial towns (cotton spinneries, &c. ; best known in 
this country through its matches). Opposite the coast of Gottland is 
an island of the same name, with Wisby on its west coast, now an 
insignificant town, but with extensive wedls and various ruins, to call 
to mind the period when it was one of the chief towns of the Hansa.' 
Near the southern end of the peninsula, Malmo, the chief place of 
transit to Denmark and Germany. 

II. Norway. — The chief area for the production of timber 
and com crops in Norway is a small triangle in the north of tlie 
Skater Rak. 

In this triangle Ues Christiania, the capital of Norway, at the head 
of the fiord of the same name, the only town in Norway with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. All the other chief towns are on the fiords 
of the west coast, and depend mainly on the fisheries. The principal 
market for fish is Bergen, the second largest town in Norway, on a 
fiord near the south ; and the coasts between this inlet and the south- 
em point of Norway (Gape Lindesnaes) are the principal scene of the 
herrmg fishery. Cod, on the other hand, are principally caught in the 
channel between the Lofoten Islands and the mainland, where they 
arrive in countless shoals about the beginning of February. Here, 
while the long Arctic night still continues, firom 15,000 to 20,000 fisher- 
men assemble every year with about 4,000 boats, and the fishery goes 
on till ApriL The cod are spht open and dried on long lines of wooden 
framework (atockfiah), or salted and dried on the cliffs behind the 
fishermen's huts {Jclij[>pfi8h),* and the liver is preserved for the making 
of ood-liver oil. Throndhjem lies feurtiier north than Bergen, on a 
comparatively broad fiord, affording some space for agriculture on its 
shores, and from it an easy road (now a railway) leads across the fjeld 
into the south-east of Sweden. Tromsd and Hammerfest are small 
towns still fiEhrther north, the latter in a latitude at which the winter 
night and summer day last for three and a half months. On the neigh- 
bouring cliffs eider-down is collected from the nests of the eider ducks. 

1 Ck>mp. the £rzberg, p. 216. ' £lf, Swedish driver. > See p. 196 n. 2. 
« That is, * cliff fish.* The cod-fish of Norway ore chiefly exported to the 
Roman Catholic oountrieA on the Mediterranean. 
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DENMARK, 

Denmark, which was long associated in history with Scandi- 
navia, ia a country of very different aspect. Botli mainland and 
ifllands^ with the exception of the more distant rocky island of 
Bomholm, are essentially a part of the great European plain. 
The mainland is separated from Sweden by the Kattegat, which 
communicates with the Baltic by means of three narrow straits 
—the Sound, between Sweden and Seeland ; the Great Belt, 
between Seeland and Fyen;' and the little Belt, between Fyen 
and Jutland. Of these, the Great Belt is the only one deep 
enough to be used by war vessels ; but merchant yessels come 
and go by way of the Sound, which is not only the shortest 
route, but one in which sailing vessels are favoured in either 
direction by the prevailing westerly winds. 

The mainland portion of the country, forming the peninnula 
of Jutiajid (with which a detached portion on the north, now 
completely separated by the Liimfiord, was connected in the 
west till 1825), presents the same contrast on the east and west 
as the more southerly portion of the same peninsula now belong- 
ing to Prussia. The west coasts are bordered by a chain of 
downs or sand-hills inaccessible to shipping, while the east coast 
is richer in harbonrs. On the west a barren sandy soil extends 
more than half-way inland, and thus reduces considerably the 
density of the population, but the eastern part of the peninsula 
and almost all the islands are fertile. 

The inkabitantfi are mainly agriculturists, and many of the 
peasants own the land which they till. Relatively to population, 
more com is grown and more cattle are reared in Denmark than 
in any other country in Europe, and different kinds of grain 
form by far the most important export. 

Till the beginning of the sixteenth century Denmark was at 
the head of the Scandinavian countries, having both Norway and 
Sweden subject to its rule j but first Sweden acquired its inde- 
pendence ( 1526), and in the present centnry Norway was detached. 
Still, however, the inhabitants of these three kingdoms are much 
ahke in language, rehgion, occupations, and customs. Norwe- 
gian is only a dialect of Danish, and Swedish is a language very 
closely allied. The inhabitants of all three countries are Lutheran 

^ Of tee called Funm in tliii country » that name being^ a corruption of the 
Gerinao oqo. The Danish name (in the i«2l> meaiyi *flne,' or '' beautifal.* 
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Protestants in religion, and among the Danes, as among the 
Swedes and Norwegians, education is {o^ generally dijQhised and 
highly advanced. There is an excellent university at Copenhagen. 

Towns. — COPENHAGEN (235), the capital, chiefly on the island of 
Seeland, partly on the small island of Amager, arose on the best 
natural harbour on the Soxmd. Besides Copenhagen there are only 
two towns with a population of more than 20,000, one of which 
is Frederiksborg, the summer residence of the royal family, a short 
distance from Copenhagen. The other is Odense, on the east side of 
the island of Fyen. The towns in Jutland are all small places mostly 
at the head of the inlets, here called fiords, though unlike the steep- 
sided rocky fiords of Norway. 

Distant Possessions. — The Faroe' Islands, north-west of 
Scotland, in lat. 62° N., are rocky islands, inhabited by a small 
number of people employed in sheep-rearing and fishing. 

Iceland, still farther to the north-west, an island bisected 
by the 65th parallel of north latitude. It is nearly half as large as 
Great Britain, but, having an elevated surface, consisting chiefly 
of volcanic rock covered with mosses and lichens, and a summer 
too cold and damp for the cultivation of grain, is inhabited by 
only about 70,000 people, who derive a scanty subsistence from 
the rearing of sheep and horses, and from fishing. They are the 
descendants of old Norwegian farmers of noble birth, and still 
speak the old Norwegian language, the mother language of 
Danish and Norwegian, and retain to the present day the love 
of learning inherited from their ancestors, so that education is 
as general among the Icelanders as among the people of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark. The island is chiefly celebrated for its 
active volcanoes (Hecla, &c.), geysers,^ and hot springs. Chief 
town, Eeikjavik, in the south-west. 



IBERIAN PENINSULA. 

Approximate latitudes: middle of Pyrenees (Balkan Mountains), 48^; 

Point Tarifa, 36** N. 
Approximate longitudes : 9° W. to 8** E. 

The Iberian Peninsula,' composed of Spain and Portugal, is the 
most westerly of the Mediterranean peninsulas, and that which 
contains the greatest proportion of land in the south. Nearly 
half of the peninsula lies to the south of the parallel of 40'', while 

> In Danish Filr Oi^r, that is, 'sheep islands.' * See p. 86. 

* So called from the Iberi, who formed a large proportion of its ancient inha 
bitants. 
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only the southernmost of the jninor peninBulaB of Italy and the 
Greuk poxtioD of the Balk^ Peninsula extend south of that line. 

The coast is little varied in outline, except in the north-west, 
where the rias or fiord-like indentations, similar to the lochs of 
Scotland and Ireland and the gulfs of Brittany, are, like these, 
washed by high tides.' 

The surface of the peninsula is one of the moat elevated In 
Europe, The greater part consists of a large plateau, upwards 
of a,600 feet in height, higher in the north than in the south, 
crossed from east to west by ranges of mountains (sierras)* 
The eastern edge of this plateau is a semieircle, which descends in 
the north-east more or less abruptly to the valley of the Ebro, 
I and farther south advances closer to the sea. In the south its 
boimdary is marked by the Sierra MoreEa, which looks down on 
the valley of the Guadal^mvir ; while ha the west the plateau is 
broken in upon by the narrow plains and terraced uplands of 
Portugal bordering the lower course of the Iberian rivers. In 
the north-east this plateau is connected with the Pyrenees, a 
lofty chain, with peaks rismg about its middle (the MaJadetta 
group) to upwards of 11,000 feet, and crossed by few passes as 
low as those of the Alps, so that the chain forms an admirable 
defensive frontier* The principal roads, and at present the only 
railways between France and Spain, are round its extremities, 
The long spurs from this range to the sooth greatly restrict the 
extent of the low grounds in the triangular basin of the rapid 
Ebro between the Pyrenees and the central plateau. 

Another lofty and rugged range is less markedly connected 
with the central plateau in the south-east. The Sierra Nevada,^ 
the snowy summits of which^ are almost always visible in the clear 
air of Spain overlooking the sub-tropical gardens of the plain of 
Granada^ runs north-eastwards towards the plateau without meet- 
ing it, the water-parting in this district being formed merely 
by high ground dotted with hills. On the sotith the Sierra Nevada 
is flanked by a long series of coast ranges of motmtains, and be- 
tween these and the plateau extends the only considerable tract 
of lowlands in the peninsula, the broad valley of the Guadalquivir. 

1 The Mediterranean coasta are almost without tides (6&6 p. 46). 

• Spanish = Snowy Sierra, 

5 The hif^hest peak, Mtdafnteen, i§ even hitcher than the ]nft]&<tt aiiniTnit of the 
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On the plateau the water-parting hetween east and west 
nms generally near the eastern edge, so that most of the chief 
rivers have a long course westwards towards the Atlantic, while 
their hasins are limited in hreadth hj the momitain ranges that 
cross the plateau. These rivers are— the Dooro, between the 
Gantabrian Mountains (a continuation of the Pyrenees along 
the north coast) and ihe series of sierras which wind from 
Lisbon to the south-west frontier of Aragon,' forming in its 
eastern section the boundary between the old provinces of Leon 
and Estremadura, Old and New Castile ; the Tagus, between this 
series of sierras and that of which the Sierra Toledo is the 
principal section ; and the Guadiana,^ between the latter and the 
Sierra Morena. None of the table-land rivers is of great impor- 
tance for navigation, chiefly because they all have rapids caused 
by rocky shallows in their lower course where they have to pierce 
their way through mountain barriers. Hence they do not serve 
as a means of union for Spain and Portugal. In this respect 
they agree with the Ebro, but contrast with the Guadalquivir, 
which, having throughout a gentle flow, has been made navigable 
by dredging for large vessels to Seville, and can be ascended by 
boats fax into the interior. 

The rocks of which the surface of Spain is composed are, like 
those of Britain, very varied in geological date ; and to this cir- 
cumstance it probably owes its extraordinary wealth in minerals, 
exceeding that of most, if not of all other countries of Europe, 
though this wealth is far from being fully utilised. 

The minerals are most abundant on and near the north and south 
boundaries of the plateau. In the north the Basque Provinces (in the 
south-east angle of the Bay of Biscay) are remarkably rich in iron, 
and ooal is now known to exist in many districts, the largest field being 
in the Asturias. In the south are found the enormous deposits of 
copper at Bio Tinto, for which Huelva, in the south-west, is the place 
of export ; fsurther east the lead ores of Linares, and witliin the plateau 
the quieluilTer mines of Almaden. Sulphur and salt are also abundant. 

The climate ' is on the whole the driest in Europe. The 
edges of the plateau condense the moisture from the surrounding 
seas before it reaches the interior, which is hence to a large 

1 The chief member of this series of sierras is the Sierra de Guadarrama. 

* The first part of the names Guadiana and Gaadalquivir (as well as of other 
riyers in Spain) is derived from the Arabic wadi, a river : see below, p. 235. 

> Regarding the climate and vegetation of the Mediterranean oonntries gen^- 
rally tee Europe, pp. 165-6. 
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extent an arid steppe without trees, and fitted at most for sheep 
pastureB, Only the north and north-weat are abundantly eizpplied 
with rain, and hence have forests and agricultural products simi- 
lar to those of Central Europe. On the other hand, the upland 
terraces and lowlands surrounding the plateau on the west, south, 
and east, are rich in evergreens (the olive and the oork-oak), in 
wiBe, and Bonthem fruits , the cultivation of which, especially in 
the south, is almost wholly dependent on irrigation. The oasea 
thus dotted here and there over vast barren expanses give to many 
parts of the peninsula an African aspect, on which account it is fre- 
quently described as Afirica in Europe. The most unhealthy part 
of the peninsula is the marshy district on both banks of the Lower 
Guadalquivir* In almost all parts the principal grain is wheat 
For six centuries the Iberian Peninsula was subject to the 
dominion of Borne, and was then thoroughly Romanised » so that 
notwithstanding all the subsequent changes the language has 
remained esaentially a daughter of the Latin, At the break-up 
of the Roman Empire (fifth century a,d.) Spain was overrun by 
tihe Teutonic tribes of the Western Gotht (Visigoths), who settled 
among, hut did not displace » the old Eomanised inhabitants. A 
different sort of invasion took place early in the eighth century, 
when the Mohammedan Arabs or Iffoors^ crossing over &om 
Africa soon made themselves masters of most of the peninsula. 
Though gradually driven backwards they retained the southern 
provinces till the close of the fifteenth century* For a great part of 
this period these Moorish provinces were the home of the highest 
civilisation in Europe, and many beautiftd buildings, adorned 
with the peculiar kind of ornamentation known as arabesques,^ 
have survived as witnesses of this extinct civilisation ; and the 
fine irrigation works of the south are a still more important rehc of 
Moorish dominion. The gradual wresting of the soil of Spain 
out of Moorish hands took place from different centres » whence 
arose several independent atates,* which were only in coarse of 

I Rftallf Arabi, but generally iEnown aa Moors because tbej cams orw tmm 

' The Mohammedan religioa forbids the imitation of liTing tbingB, whether 
aidmals or plaata, and b«Qoe arose a style of omatnentation called arabesque after 
the Araba, in wblcb graoefully oorved lines are the provaiMiig feature. 

^ Tbe n^nas of which atill aurvive in thoee of the old prorimces of Spain, but 
these old provinces hare now gtrea place to Mhmm of smaller and more equal aise- 
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centuries merged in one. The final expulsion took place jnst 
after all the provinces of the present Spain except those in 
Moorish hands had been brought under one rule. Portugal, 
separated from Spain by a belt of inhospitable thinly populated 
country, has remained independent except for a period of sixty 
years (1580 to 1640). Both countries were at the height of their 
power at the time of the discovery of America, and their mari- 
time situation encouraged them to undertake marine enterprises, 
which resulted in their making settlements and establishing their 
dominion in large areas of the newly discovered lands across the 
Atlantic, as well as in the East Indies and on the route thither 
round Africa. Of these only a small proportion remain connected 
with the mother countries.' In both countries the government 
is now a limited monarchy. 

L PORTUOAL, a country little more than one-third of the 
size of Great Britain, well adapted by its situation for maritime 
activity, but which shows scarcely a vestige of the enterprise 
which it once displayed by sea. Almost all the trnde is in the 
hands of England, whence are derived most of the manufactured 
goods used in the country, which exchanges for them chiefly wine 
and cork (the bark of the cork-oak). About half of the surface 
is unproductive (yielding not even timber), the productive portion 
being confined to the vicinity of the coast and the banks of the 
rivers. The only mineral product is salt. There are only two 
important to^vns in the country, both seaports. 

POBTO or OFOBTO, at the mouth of the Douro, is the place of export 
of the wine to which it gives name (port) which is grown on the banks of 
the river. LI8B0K (200), at the mouth of the Tagus, the capital of the 
country, though like Oporto an ancient town, has quite a modem appear- 
ance, having been mostly rebuilt after its destruction by the tremendous 
earthquake of 1755. The small town of Coimbra, on the Mondego river, 
between the Douro and the Tagus, is the seat of a university. 

XL SPAIH, a country more than twice as large as Great 
Britain, but with not much more than half the population. Only 
round the coast does the population exceed 100 to the square 
mile, and more than half the plateau (in the east and south) has 
a density of less than thirty to the square mile. 

1. Catalonia,* in the north-east, has a soil not naturally fertile, 
but the inhabitants, the most energetic in Spain, have cultivated 
it with great care and have developed cotton and other manufac- 
turing industries on a great scale. 
1 See p. 258. * The names foiiowing the numbera are those of the old piovincec. 
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On the coast BAECELONA {250) » a town wMcb has grown up round a 
ro«k that rifles boldly above the richest plain on thia part of the coast, 
[t ia the principal sGQport as woU an the principal Beat of manufaotureF 
in Spain, and the Becond town in population. 

In the north of thia province, among the Pyrenees, is the tMu&Jl in- 
dependent republic of Aadofra, leas thao 200 square milea in eiteut. 

2. Valencia aad Mureia, the next raaritime provinces to the 
south, are characterised by numerous flliort rivera, on the banks 
of which are still to be seen some of the finest examples of the 
old Moorish irrigation works ; in the so-called haertaa,* in which 
e^ery field is sunoiinded by smaO canals. 

The province of Valencia is the chief silkworm -rearing provinoe in 
Spain ; and the city of VALENCIA, occupying a delightful aituation on 
the delta of the Giiadalaviar is the chief seat of the Spamsh silk in- 
dufitry. It is an old Roman town, and a little to the north the aite of 
another ancient seat of oommerce, Saguntum, ia marked by the village 
of Mnrviedro.'' In the aonth of the province, Elche, a celebrated oasie 
of date-palms j on the oeighbotiririg coast the fine seaport of Alie&nte, 
from which are sent out the products of the rich plain of Murcia, aii 
well ae the esparto grass which covers a large part of the maritime 
fitrip. Cartagea&, on the coast of the latter province, owes ita foimda- 
tion ' to a fine bay which admirably adapts it to serve as a naval 
station. It is strong in ita situation, and strongly fortitied, ekud is now 
also a thriving commercial seaport. 

3. Andalusia is made up of the lowlands forming the valley 
of the Guadalquivir and the highlands in the south, wnich once 
formed the kingdom of Granada. 

On the steep, rocky coast of the tatter aacient kingdom are two 
seaports of some consequence, on account of their trade in southern 
fruits, ^.— Almeria and Malagft^ the latter on a small atrip of iat 
land where the mountains retire a little from the coast. Near the south 
point of Spain, on the Bay of Algeeiras, Gibraltar, an almost impregnalile 
fortress, commanding the entrance to the Mediterranean, held by the 
British since 1704. But it is on the plain of Andalusia that the chief 
cities of the province lie. It is on this sunny plain, where sugar-oanoj 
cotton, and the cactus known as the prickly pear are among the objects 
of cultivation^ and the agave» castor- oil plant, and ohve even ruo 
wild, that we meet with the Spanish cities which still retain something 
of the splendour whieh they had during the time of the Mooriah occu- 
pancy. SEVILLE, on the Guadalquivir^ an active seaport as well as a 
rising seat of itidustry ; Cordoba,'* higher up on the same river, once a 
seat of Moorish dominion, but now greatly declined, partly in conse- 
quence of the fact that the Guadalquivir is no longer navigable so high 
up for vessels of large size ; Granada, on a small plain near the head- 

i Spanish = *gJin!eDa. * A connption of Lat. muri irefercj =3 < old walla.' 

> By the Caitfaa^aiaaa, U is the Carthago Nova uf the Romaas. 

* OfUiu spelt CardoVA, tba Sp^niahj^ beiiveeit two vuv^eln Iwitig pniaoimi3«d vtny 
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waters of tlie Jenil* (trib. Guadalquivir), the last seat of Moonsli 
dominion (taken by toe Spaniards in 1492), and celebrated for its 
Jllhambra, the oW palace of the Moorish kings. The irrigated plain 
which son-ounds it, here called by the Arabic name of the Vega, rivalp 
in fertihty and beauty the huertas of Valencia and Murcia. On a 
small island off the coast, a little to the south of the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, stands the fortified seaport of Cadis, founded by Phoenicians 
about 1100 B.C., the place of export of the wine which takes its name of 
sherry from the neighbouring town of Jerez.^ 

4. The Northern Provinces of Spain. — Galioia, the Asturias, 

and Biscay, with a strip of Old Castile ; a region covered with 

forest-clad mountains, noteworthy in the history of Spain as 

having always been the last refuge from invaders. 

The most easterly province, Biscay, takes its name from the Basques, 
who are the last remnant of a population whose language has no recog- 
nisable aflinities with any other known speech. The name Asturias, from 
Basque roots meaning * rock waters,* serves at once to indicate the cha- 
racter of the land, and to reveal the fact that the Basques at one time 
extended farther west than their present seats.^ All tlie places of import- 
ance are on the coast. Ferrol, on one of the rias of the north-west, is the 
principal Spanish naval station. Santander and Bilbao, on the north 
coast, two busy seaports, the latter exporting a great deal of iron ore 
from the neighbouring mines. 

5. The Provinces of the Castiles, Old and New, the name of 
which is a memorial of the numerous castles or strongholds 
erected by the Christians to secure their successive conquests 
from the Moors, embrace the most desolate portions of the 
Spanish table-land, these occupying the east (round the head 
waters of the Tagus and Jucar) * and south (La Mancha). The 
somewhat more favourable tracts to the west produce a number of 
aromatic herbs which aiTord a suitable pasture for the migrating 
sheep (merinos),' which are kept in summer on the Jbable-lands 
of New Castile and Leon, while in winter they-,are driven down 
to the more sheltered valleys of Estremadura and Andalusia. 

MABBID, the highest capital in Europe (2,200 feet), and the drea- 
riest in situation, owes its elevation to the rank of capital (by Charles V. 
in the first half of the sixteenth century) solely to its central position ; 
and Valladolid, in Old Castile, an earlier capital of Spain, owes its im- 
portance to a similar cause, being the centre of one of the minor table- 
lands of the peninsula. Toledo, forty miles south of Madrid, occupies a 
strong situation on a rock overhanging the Tagus, and was one of the 
older capitals, but is now decayed ; it has long been celebrated, as it still 
is, for its swords. 

1 Formerly spelt Xenl, Xerez, &c.y being now used in Spanish for the nound 
once represented by x. This sound is that of a strongly aspirated A. 

* See p. 15». 

' The stock from which this breed of sheep is deriyed is said to have been intro- 
'iaro,} from North Africa in the fourteenth century. See also p. 80. 
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Its only large town, Zaragoia, on the Ebro, has always been of great 
military importance, since it stands at the point whence the easiest 
route leads up to the central plateau (by the valley of the Jalon,* a 
route now followed by a railway). 

7. The Balearic Islands, to the east of the Gulf of Valencia, 
are aU more or less moontainons. 

The principal town, Uahon (for part of last century in the possession 
of the British)) stands in Minorca, the least mountainous of the three 
larger islands. 

ITALY. 

Approximate latitudes: (St.Etienne) Milan, Venice, 45 ^ N.; (north of 

Portug^) Rome 42°; (Murcia) Palermo (Athens), 88°. 
Approximate longitudes : 7**-18 J° E. 

The mainland of Italy, a country one-fourth larger than 
Great Britain, is composed of a long peninsula almost filled 
by the Apennine Mountains, and a plain on the north, bounded 
by ihe Alps, and drained chiefly by the Po. Besides smaller 
islands, the kingdom includes also the two large mountainous 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

Almost everywhere the Alps descend rather abruptly to the 
north plain. Immediately at their base, and enjoying in an 
eminent degree the shelter afforded by them from cold north 
winds,^ lie four beautiful lakes (Maggiore, Come, Iseo, Garda), 
amidst vegetation which will not flourish in the plain farther 
south. On the opposite side of the plain the Apennines descend 
inwards more gradually in a series of terraces, and the straight 
road connecting the towns of Bimini, Bologna, Modena, Parma, 
and Piacenza, the road anciently called the Via JEmilia, and 
now giving name to the Emilian provinces, marks very well the 
limit between highlands and lowlands. At Rimini this road, now 
accompanied by a railway, touches the coast, which it henceforth 
follows as far as the peninsula of Gargano, thus showing how 
close the Apennines advance to the sea in this part of Italy. It 
is on this side, a little to the north-west of the peninsula just 
named, that these mountains reach their highest elevation (a 
little under 10,000 feet) in the rugged province of the Abruzzi. 

The principal plains of the peninsula are— ( 1 ) that of the Amo, 
in the north of Tuscany ; (2) that of Campania,^ round Naples ; 
and (8; the larger but less fertile lowlands of Apulia, in the 

1 See p. 238 n. 1. * See Introd. p. 52. 

^ Not to be confounded with the CampagnA round Rome. 
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aonth-east. All of them are small by com pari son with the great 
plain of northern or so-called Upper Italy, Unhealthy marshes 
occupy many parts of the ooast, especially ua the west and south. 

The only lake belonging to the Italian Plains is the Val di 
ComacoMOp at the mouth of the Po, gouth of the delta, a shallow 
lagoon cut off from the Adriatic by a low and nan-ow spit of land. 
It is valuable for its eel -fisheries and salt-pans. Of the lakes of 
the Apemujies (Trasimeno, Bolsena, Braceiano), the two latter 
occupy the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

Though mountanis and highlands occupy so large a part of 
the area and have been to a large extent stripped of the forests 
that once covered them, the productive siurface of the country is 
relatively large, hill pastures being very extensive* Only about 
two-fifths of the surface ^ however^ is suitable for agi-iculture, and 
Italy is among those countries wliich have to import grain j while 
its dearth of coal and iron prevents it from taking a hign place in 
manufacturing industry, and necessitates a large import of mano- 
factored goods. The products on which it chiefly depends for 
export are wine, oil (from the olive), and above all raw silk. 

Among Minerals, iron, though not abundant, is found of excel- 
lent quality at various places (island of Elba, &o.} A fine kind of 
marble is quarried at Carrara, among the Apuan HiUs, in North 
Italy ; but the sulphur of Sicily and Sotjthem Italy makes up at 
least half the value of the mineral produce of the kingdom. 

Though apparently formed by nature to constitute a single 
state, few countries have had a greater variety of settlers and 
dominions within their boundaries than Italy, In ancient 
times, numerous flourishing Greek Colonies studded the shores 
of the southern half of the mainland, and both Greeks and 
Garthagiaians formed settlements in Sicily, while Kelts, break- 
ing in through the passes across the Western Alps/ occupied the 
northern plains. Ultimately, however, the whole country was 
subdued by the strong hand of Eome, and was kept under one rule 
for more than 500 years. But on the downfall of Eome, m the fifth 
century a,d., Italy became a prey to numerous foreign invaders, 
and once more broke up into a number of different states. A 
German tribe, the Lombards* (Longobardi), settled in the north- 
em plains, and others advanced farther south. At a later date 
Arabs (Saracens) and Normans settled in Sicily and southern 

^ boo p. 204. ^ VflieDoe the atLme Lambaj-dj, 
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Italy, and Germany, France, and Spain, all in turn invaded Italy 
and seized on parts of it, which they retained for a longer or 
shorter time. Throughout the greater part of the Middle Ages, 
and for centuries after, the country was broken up into a large 
number of independent cities and small states, yet this is one oi 
the most brilliant periods of Italian history. The faYOurable 
situation of Italy in the middle of the Mediterranean gave this 
country the command of the trade between the east and west, and 
the wealthy trading repubhcs of Genoa and Venice, for example, 
had settlements even on the Black Sea. Their trade and their 
glory declined, however, when by the discovery of the New World 
Italy came to be no longer in the centre of the highways of com- 
merce.* The pohtical unity of Italy was completely effected only 
in 1870, when the last remnants of the States of the Church 
were annexed to a kingdom, the original nucleus of which was 
the kingdom of Sardinia, made up of the island of that name 
together with the north-western portion of the mainland. The 
government is a limited monarchy. 

The population, upwards of 250 to the square mile, is one of 
the densest in Europe, and there is a considerable annual emigra- 
tion, principally to the republics of South America. The Italian 
language is the least modified of all the descendants of the 
Latin. The religion is Eoman Catholic. Elementary education 
is rapidly extending, but great numbers of the inhabitants, espe- 
cially in the south, are still unable to read and write. 

Italy is divided into provinces, the average size of which is 
about the same as that of a French department, but some of the 
names of the older divisions (Yenetia, Lombardy, &c.), still survive 
as those of groups of provinces called territorial compartments 

Towns and Districts. — 1. The Northern Plains. — Besides 
the Po and its tributaries, these plains are drained by numerous 
other rivers, the chief of which (Adige, Brenta, &c.), enter the 
Adriatic to the north of the Po. Numerous irrigation and some 
navigable canals are led from these streams, and the region is 
thus one of the best watered and most productive in Europe. 
The abundant sediment brought down from the Alps by the 
rivers is constantly extending the land seawards, particularly in 
the region of the Po delta, where Adria, in ancient times a coast 
town from which the Adriatic obtained its name, is now more 

1 Comp. British Islet), pp. 164-5. 
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tban twenty miles mland. Though sharing in the benefit of a 
warm climate enjoyed everywhere in the Mediterranean region^* 
this part of Italy has aummers too moist and winters too cold for 
the cultivation of the olive and the members of the orange tribe. 
The summers are warm enough, however, for the growtli of maize 
and wine, and for the rearing of silkworms ; the vines being often 
hung in festoons between mulberry trees^ on the leaves of which 
the silkworms feed. The silk thus produced furnishes the material 
for the making of silks and velvets— the chief manufacturing 
induatry, not only of these provinces, but of the whole kingdom. 
The pastures are rich, and are the mainstay of another leading 
industry of the region^ the making of cheese. The district round 
Lodi, where the so-caEed Parmesan^ cheese, is made, is fiimous foi 
its six crops of grass in the year. Rice is grown on the marshy 
depressions on the banks of the Po. Large towns are Qumerous. 

On the Po, before it enters on the plains, stands TUEIH (230), capital 
of the former kingdom of Sardinia, afterwards the first capital of the 
kingdom of Italy ; situated at the point towards which three paseee 
across the Alps converge, and now on the railway which pierces the 
Alps at the Mont Ceais tiinneL Lower down on the Po^ Piacemsa, at the 

{joint where the banks of the river begin to be marehy, and hence at the 
owest point at which the river could be conveniently bridged, so that 
it became not only the terminus of the vEmilian road, but also the 
meeting'place of Lhe roads from Italy and Switzerland, StiU lower 
down on the Fo is Cremona, once noted for its violins. MILAK (300), in 
the centre of the rich plain between the Ticino and the Adda, occupieB 
A similar situalion to Tiirinj at the fociiB of the chief passes leading 
from the north across the Alps, now on the railway which pierces 
these mountains by the St, Gotbard tunnel, and hence an important 
centre of trade between Italy and Central Enrope. In the Middle 
Ages the seat of a grand-duke, it is now of importance chiefly as the 
town in which manufacturing industry ts most highly developed in 
Italy. Its marble cathedral is also celebrated. 

On the east and west of Lombardy, lines of defence are created by 
broad rivers with marshy banks. On the west the line is that of 
the Ticino, near the mouth of which ie the town of Paviftt which has 
in consequence been a firequent acone of battle. On the east the lines 
referred to are those of the Adige and tbe Mincio, and on these rivers 
stand the fortresses of the famous (Quadrilateral (Mantua, Verona,' 
Pescbiera, and Legnago). 

On the coast etands TENIOE, built on a hundred islands* behind a 
line of low sandbanks {Udi}, due to the joint action of rivers and sea- 

> 8ee Europe, p. 155. * Not made at Pnrtuaj w the Dame would implj. 

3 Verona defends tbe oaottih of the valley leading down from tlie Breujier Paaa 
(see p. 306). 

* Now ooni)ect«<l with the mainland by a laUway biidge more IbJtn a mile in 
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oarrentB, but now strengthened by walls, while the openings between 
tliem (narrow enough to be stopped by the sinking of a single vessel) 
are protected by forts. In this easily defended situation Venice was 
founded in the fifth century a.d. by refugees from neighbouring 
Roman towns sacked by the Huns, and through its admirable position 
for commerce (the valley of the Adige and the Brenner Pass serving 
as a communication between it and Central Europe), it soon becanoe 
a thriving city, and ultimately for a time the centre of conmierce in 
Italy. Art and luxui^ followed the attainment of wealth and power, 
and the beautiful buildings whose foundations rest on piles and are 
washed by the arms of the sea which in this remarkable town take the 
place of streets, are the admiration of all the cultivated peoples of 
the west. It is still a busy seaport, and has regained a Httle of its 
former prosperity since the opening of the Suez CanaL On the Brenta, 
Fadna, the seat of a university long famous. 

Of the towns on the ^nulian road already mentioned, Parma and 
Modena are noted in history as the seats of independent dukes, whose 
territories were annexed to the kingdom of Italy only in 1860 ; Bologna 
is the seat of one of the oldest of European universities, once specisdly 
£Eunous as a school of Roman law ; Baveima, though now an unimpor- 
tant inland town, was the Venice of ancient times, a city built on islands, 
and hence on account of its strength made by Augustus a naval station, 
and during the time when the northern barbarians were overrunning 
Italy chosen as the seat of government by some of the later Roman 
emperors, and afterwards by the exarchs or governors of the Italian 
territory which remained under the rule of the emperors of the East^ 

2. Middle Italy and the Biviera. — The Riviera is the name 
given to that sheltered strip of coast, partly in Prance and partly 
in Italy (San Eemo), where invalids from all parts of Europe 
come to enjoy the benefit of a mild climate amidst charming 
scenery and a sub-tropical vegetation. From the ancient inhabi- 
tants this strip of coast has the name of Lignria. 

GENOA, the former rival of Venice, and now the chief seaport of 
Italy, built tier above tier in face of a fine bay, which lies at the 
mouth of the Bochetta Pass^ across the Apennines, once the most im- 
portant trade-route in this part of Italy, but now superseded by a 
railway. In recent times Genoa has prospered even more than 
Venice, from the fact that all the railways of the north converge here 
(the line piercing the Apennines in a tunnel situated a little to the east 
of the pass just mentioned). 

In TuBcany are several cities formerly celebrated, if not still of 
great importance. Chief of these is FLOBENCE,' on ^e Amo, in the 
midst of the Tuscan lowlands, which are broken up by ranges of hills 

i See Introd. p. 61 (8) (6). 

' The winter temperature of Florence is 5^ Fahr higher than that of Bologna, 
only fifty miles distant but on the north side of the A^iennines. (See p. 62.) 
Before the introduction of railways the pass of Pietra Mala or La Futa (3,000 ft.), 
on the road from Florence to Bologna, was one of the most frequented in the 
Apennines, but the railway between the two towns (less direct in its route) now 
Mcends the valley of the Reno and crosses the Apennines farther to the west. 
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into a ntunber of small plains, each as carefdlly watered and a? fertile 
as the plains of Lombardy, but enjoying under the shelter of the 
Apennines a much warmer climate, so that the olive gardens are the 
most celebrated in all Italy. A city of comparatively recent growth, it 
was during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries one of the most powerfal 
in Italy, and, being then a favourite home of artists, is flEunous for its art 
treasures. Straw-plaiting and silk manufactures are the principal 
industries at the present day. Pisa, near the mouth of the Amo, before 
the rise of Genoa and Florence a great seaport and powerfal republio, 
IB noteworthy on account of its university and of the old buildings, 
splendid relics of the Middle Ages, enclosed within its walls. It is now 
inaccessible to sea-going vessels in consequence of the silting uj^ of 
tlie mouth of the river. To take its place as a seaport the Florentmes 
constructed on the coast farther south the harbour of Leghorn.' Be- 
tween Leghorn and Genoa is the fine natural harbour of Speria, the 
chief navid station of Italy. Among the thinly populated and poorly 
watered provinces of South Tuscany, Siena, though no longer a populous 
town, is worthy of mention as having also been in former tunes the 
seat of a powerful republic. 

In Latiom, Umbria, and the Marches, which are nearly covered by the 
Apennines and its branches, there is only one town with more than 
50,000 inhabitants. That town is ROME (276), on the Tiber, since 1870 
the capital of the kingdom of Italy, in succession to Florence ; in 
ancient times the capital of the Boman Empire, of which the ruins of 
the Forum, the Pantheon, and the Colosseum are symbols; after- 
wards the seat of the popes and as such the head of Western Ohris- 
tendom, which is still more conspicuously symbolised by the magni- 
ficent dome of St. Peter's on the right bank of the Tiber. Founded 
(it is said in the eighth century B.C.) on the last hills bordering the 
Tiber, at a point to which the river could be ascended by smaU ships,' it 
soon became the meeting-place of the chief roads across the Apennines, 
and hence grew in size and power. It is now the chief resort of artists, 
and is visited on account of its historical associations by people from all 
parts of the civilised world. The country round, the Campagna, in ancient 
times carefully cultivated, has fallen out of cultivation and is now a 
barren plain rendered almost uninhabitable by malaria. Still more pesti- 
ferous are the Pontine Marshes, in the extreme south of Latium, uninhabit- 
able even in ancient times. On the east coast is the seaport of Ancona. 

8. Lower Italy, comprising the wild region of the Abmzziy 
the sheep pastures of Apulia in the south-east, the moontainoas 
Calabria with its malarial coasts in the south-west, and in the 
west the fertile plain of Campania. 

On the coast, on a beautifiil bay fronting the small islands of Ischia 
and Procida, stands NAPLES (460), the most populous city in Italy 
with a considerable silk industry, till 1860 the capital of a king- 
dom which embraced the whole of Lower Italy and Sicily. Overlookistt 
the same bay is Mount VeBuvins, the only active volcano on the mainland 
of Europe. Its first recorded eruption (a.o. 79) overwhelmed with its 
ashes the cities of Heronlanenm and Pompeii, the disinterring of which 
m the present day has brought to light many Roman remains of the 
1 TtaL Lhomo. ' 8m Introd. p. 61 (1) (*), (8) and (4). 
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^eatuBt inierei^t. Capua, on the Yoltnmo, in ancient times the cliief towu 
in Carapa^iia, has snnli into complete decay » ehietlj in consecjiience of the 
ewamps now existing on the banks of the river» On the coast of Apulia 
iBBrindisi, in ancient timee, under the name oi Bru7idu»ium, the place of 
transit to Greece, and now again an important seaport as the terminua of 
theland-roate (through the Alpine railwaya) to Alexandria and the East. 

4. Sicily and Sardima, — Though nearly equal in size, these 
islands present a great contrast in natural fertility and hence in 
populoiisness. 

The former has 
considerable moun- 
tains, only in the 
north ; most of its 
sm-face h covered 
wi th wh ea I fl elds and 
groves bearing iou- 
them fmits. Three 
towns in it have at 
least 100,000 mha- 
bitantH— ME35INA, 
on the straits of the 
same name (under 
which it IB now pro- 
posed to pierce £, 
tunnel); CATANIA, 
on a charming plain 
at the foot of Moimt 
Etna, on the east 
coast, and the beau- 
tiful PALERMO 
(200), on the north 
coast* MoontEtuSiis 
an active volcano, 
rising with an ex- 
ceedmgly regular 
and gentle slope to 
about 11,000 feet in 
height. The an- 
ciently celebrated 
city of Bymcuaa, 
near the southern 

end ofthe east coast, rm. -ji,).— & stkehtt in FOMPEn; VEsuvitd in luii, jJiaTANCA. 
IB now onl y a gloomy 

and dirty town of no iraportancjtj. The island altogether, ihoup^h less 
than one- third of the size of Ireland, has a population more than hall 
as graaL 

Sardinia bna only one plain of importance, stretching from north-weali 
to south-east, between the Bay of OriBtano and that of Cagliari, which latter 
takes its nam© from the chief town in the island. OramgeB are an im- 
portant product, and in the Houth-weflt are rich mines of silver- yielding 
lead and of xluc, 
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Midway between Sicily and the coast of Africa lie the rocky 

limestone islands of Malta, 6ozo, and Comino, inhabited by a 

dense population speaking a corrupt mixture of Arabic and other 

languages. They have been held by the British since 1800. 

The area of the whole group is about two-thirds of that of the island 
of Anglesey. On Malta is the strong fortress of La Valetta, which carries 
on a large trade with North Africa, and is an important coaling station. 



THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

Approximate latitudes : (Naples) Constantinople, 41° ; (Muroia, Palermo) 

Athens, 88^ 
Approximate longitudes : west of Bosnia to the Bosporus, 16^-29° E« 

This name is applied to the easternmost of the three Mediterra- 
nean peninsulas, lying between the Adriatic and Ionian Seas on the 
west and the Black Sea and the ^gean on the east ; on the north 
we may assume as the boundary the lower Save and Danube, as 
far as the south point of the Dobruja, thus excluding Eoumania. 

The whole peninsula, along with the adjacent islands, may 
be described in general as a land of mountains, partly depressed 
below sea level, so that the higher parts on the margin have in 
some cases got cut off as islands separated by valleys and passes 
now submerged, and in other cases run out to sea as peninsulas 
between which the lower parts of former land valleys now form 
deep gulfs. A rise of the sea-bed to the extent of about 100 
fathoms would bring almost all the smaller islands into connection 
with the mainland. 

So closely are the mountains crowded together that communi- 
cation between different plains and valleys is always somewhat 
difficult, and hence the main routes marked out by nature for 
intercourse have in this part of Europe a special degree of 
importance. Two great roads following such natural lines proceed 
from different points in the south to the heart of the peninsula, 
neither route rising at any part more than 2,500 feet above sea- 
level. One of these starts at Constantinople, in the south-east, 
and, traversing one of the largest plains of the peninsula, ascends 
the valley of the Maritza,^ passes the important towns of Adrian- 
ople and Sofia, and after crossing the water-parting descends into 
the basin of the Morava, and from the town of Nish follows that 
valley till it approaches the Dannbe ; the other, starting at Salo- 

1 The largest river in the peninsula except those on the northern frontier. 
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Dica, in the north-west of the ^geaii Sea, ascends the vallej of the 
Taxdar as far m lat* 42* N. (Uskiib), and after crosaiug a water- 
parting only about 1,700 feet in height descends into the vaUey 
of tlie Bulgarian MoraTa, by which it proceeds to Nish, There 
it joins the road from the south-east. The depressions followed 
by these roads, depresaions along which railways are now in course 
of construction » mark oS. the moimtains of the peninsula into 
thim groups^ a western, a north-eastern, and a gouth-eastem. 

In the western group the mountains, where they form chains 
at all, trend for the most part more or less north and south. The 
principal range is that of the Dinario Alps, a limestone chain 
having the same character and aspect as the Karst region,^ backed 
by plateaux of a similar nature, extending from north-west to 
south-east along the frontier of Bosnia. Towards the south 
they merge in the urregular mountain groups of Montenegro,' 
where some of the summits rise to the height of 8,000 feet. 
Farther south the Lake of Skodra or Scutari^ and the valley of 
the Brin form a depression between the mountains of Monte- 
negro and the short range of the Bhar Bagh, which, rnnning 
north-east and iouth-west, attains as great an elevation as the 
former ; and between this range and the lower range of the Kara 
Bagh, to the north-east, the road and railway from Salonioa are 
continued northwards from tJskiib. 

To the south of the Shar Dagh the general trend of the 
mountains becomes more or less north-west and south-east. Such 
is the direction of the Pindus chain, the principal chain in Greece, 
forming the western boundary of the plain of Thessaly or valley 
of the Salamvria.* Farther south the mountains, many of them 
6,000 to 8,000 feet in height, become still more thickly crowded 
together. North of the Gulf of Corinth the celebrated Mount 
Parnassus, vitjible from almost all parts of Greece, rises to a 
height of more than 8,000 feet. The peninsula of the Morea or 
PeioponnesiiB, south of the Gulf of Corinth, consists of a ring 
of mountains (enclosing the elevated province of Arcadia) with 

I See p. 217, n. 1 

■ An Itflllan niime signifying 'Black Mouatcdn.' The n&tiTeniima, Chemagom, 
and the Turkl^ib oame, Kara Daghf hBve the nAme meaning. The Italian name be- 
came current throughout Europe at the lime when the Italians were the chief trader 
ki the Medliterraaean. ^ An Itoli&n form. See previous note. 

* The Femaag ur FeneuM of the ancients. 
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finger-like ranges radiating outwards to the ends of the minor 
peninsulas in the south-east and south (in Argolis, Laconia, and 
Messenia). The loftiest of these outer ranges is Taygetos, which 
terminates in Cape Matapan, in the extreme south of Greece. 

In the two mountain groups east of the SaJonioa-Belgrade 
road the trend of the mountains where they form a chain is more 
or less east and west. The most important of these chains is 
that from which the peninsula takes its name, the Balkan Moun- 
tains, a chain which for the greater part of its course separates 
the principality of Bulgaria from Eastern Boumelia, and forms 
the water-parting between the rivers on the north and south. 
Like the Pyrenees, this chain is remarkable for the great height 
of its passes relatively to the general height of the mountains, 
few of these — except in the east, where the chain sinks in 
elevation — being under 6,000 feet above sea-level. In the 
middle of the chain the most important is the Shipka Pass, 
between Philippopolis and Timova. West of the Isker, the only 
river which cuts across the chain (in a narrow defile affording 
no convenient route for traffic), the Balkans become less con- 
tinuous, and trending more to the north-west almost merge in 
the mountains of Eastern Servia, which form a continuation of 
the Carpathians to the south of the Danube. From the Balkans 
these latter moimtains are separated only by the valley of the 
Timok. The chief route between Bulgaria and Eastern Boumelia 
is situated west of the Isker. 

In the angle between the routes from Constantinople and Sa- 
lonica to Nish, the most important chain is that of the Rhodop3 
Ilountains, which run parallel to the Balkan at a lower elevation. 

For inland navigation the frontier rivers on the north are 
much more important than any of the rivers in the interior ; but 
a great hindrance to the navigation of the Danube exists in 
what is known as The Iron Gate, a narrow deffle seventy-five 
miles in length, with rapids and rocky shallows, occurring where 
the Carpathians cross from Hungary into Servia, and terminat- 
ing at Orsova, the Iron Gate proper, the most dangerous point in 
the whole defile, at the commencement of the Boumanian frontier. 

The climate of the Balkan Peninsula is subject to greater 
extremes than that of the other peninsulas of the Mediterranean, 
and especially extremes of cold, in consequence of the fact that 
some of the plains and higher inland valleys arp exposed to the 
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oold winds from the north-east. In most parts the rainfall is 
abundant and pretty equally distributed throughout the year. 
Only Greece and the western coasts have the nearly rainless eiira- 
mera characteristic of the Mediterraneain, with the characteristic 
thick-leaved orange and oli?e trees.' In all parts the Bummer 
is warm enough for maize and tohaeca, in the warmer valleys, also 
for cotton, and the fertile soil of the plains renders cultivation easy. 

Forests of beech and oak, and, on the higher mountains, of 
tirs and pines still cover vast areas, though in many parts (espe- 
cially the north-west) they have been cleared, sometimes greatly 
to the injury of the country. The hill pastures, generally too 
meagre for horses and cattle, are better fitted for the smaller kinds 
of Hve stock, such as sheep (above all in Servia and Greece) and 
Ifoats (m Greece, Bosnia, and Servia) ; and in some parts, particu- 
larly in Servia, immense numbers of pigs are reared on the mast 
of the forests* Horses and cattle are chiefly reared in the lower 
parts of Bosnia and Bulgaria, along the Save and the Danube. 

Minerala are widely diffused but not much worked. 

The density of the population is estimated at about seventy to 
the square mile, a low degree of density, ascrihable partly to the 
extent of unproductive surface occupied hy momitains, partly to 
the natural obstacles in the way of commerce, but chiefly to 
the long misrule to which the region has been subjected under 
the Tm-ks. The densest population ia in the low grounds north- 
west of Constantinople. 

Judged by language, the inhabitants of the peninsula may be 
divided into four principal groups : (1) Slavs, making up more 
than half of the entire population, occupying all the northern 
regions, and divided into Bulgarians in the east, Servians in the 
west (in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, as well as in the 
kingdom of Servia); (2) Amauts or AlbaniaDfl, descendants oi 
the ancient Illyrians, chiefly in the region between Greece and 
the area occupied by the Slavs— in the southern part of Albania 
(Epirus) Greek is now spoken, and hence the Greeks claim to have 
tliis portion of the province of Albania added to their kingdom ; 
(3) Greeks in the kingdom of Greece, in the lowlands behind 
Constantinople, on the coast of the Jilgean Sea and the Sea 
of Marmora, on the islands of the i£gean Sea and in Crete; 

I 8fte p. 156. 
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(4) Turks, the smallest division, mostly scattered oyer the area 
under Turkish rule as owners of the soil. Besides these there 
are many Jews and Armenians as traders in the towns. 

As regards religion, the Slavs, except in Bosnia, and Greeks 
are for the most part adherents of the Greek Church, the Turks 
and a portion of the Albanians and Bosnians Mohammedans. 

The highly mountainous character of the peninsula has 
always been an obstacle to its being under one poHtical rule, and 
the peninsula has in fact never formed a single state by itself. 
At one period it formed a part of the Roman Empire, and later 
it was almost entirely brought under the sway of the Turks, 
when these were at the height of their power in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Only Dalmatia remained in the 
possession of Venice till, about 1800, it fell into Austrian hands. 
Since the seventeenth century Turkey has been constantly losing 
ground, and now the peninsula is divided among four independent 
states, besides the coast strip of Dalmatia (part of the Austrian 
Empire), the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austrian 
administration, though still nominally part of Turkey, and the 
principality of Bulgaria, which is tributary to Turkey, but other- 
wise independent. 

States and Towxis. — 1. European Turkey, extending from the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas to the Black Sea between Greece and the northern 
States. The total area now directly under Turkish role is only about 
two-thirds of that of Great Britain. The sovereign, who bears the title 
of Stdtan, is an absolute monarch. By the Turks he is regarded as the 
Caliph or successor of Mohanmied, and head of the Mohammedan 
religion (see p. 231). 

CONSTANTINOPLE (876), the capital of the whole Turkish Empire, 
occupies one of the most favourable sites in the world, where the land 
route for the commerce between Europe and Asia is crossed by the sea 
route between the Black Sea and the iEgean,^ and where the narrow- 
ness of the straits at either end of the Sea of Marmora renders defence 
easy. A small inlet from the Straits of Constantinople or the 
Bosporus,' forms an excellent natural harbour,' and confines the 
Turkish town proper, with its domes and minarets, its narrow streets 
and its gay bazaars,^ to a triangular peninsula between it and the Sea 
of Marmora. The suburbs of Fera and Oalata, occupied by foreigneri 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (8). ' Gr.a* Passage of the ox,' equivalent to Ox-ford. 

* The so-called Golden Horn. 

* A Persian word applied in the East to a place where goods are exposed for sale. 
It is usually something like what in our towns is called an arcade — that is, a narrow 
street with rows of shops on either side and arched over, but frequently it is open or 
only shaded by some light material laid from roof to roof. 
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fifom Weeteni Earope^ and wearing a Western aspect, Ke 6n th© other 
fjide of this harbtjur. The importance of this eito was early recognised 
by the Greeks, who founded here the colony of By^siuitium in the 
seventh century B.C. This toTa.m was completely finperseded by the city 
fonnded by and named after Constantine the Great, early in the fourth 
century a,d., the city which continued to be the capital of tho Eastern 
Iloman Emphre till it was taken by the Turks in 1453, 

GaLLipoli, on the strait of the Hellespont (Dardanelles *)i is the chief 
station of the TurJdsh navy, Salonika, the second seaport in rank in 
the Balkan Peninsula, is likewise the second town in population ; and 
the only other town with more than 50,000 inhabitants is Adrianople, 
situated at the point where the Maritza is joined by a tributary on the 
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left bank,'' the vaUey of which leads up to the passes across the Eastern 
Balkans^ and accordingly at the meeting-place of important roads from 
the north-east and north- west* 

In the western province of Albania, chiefly a region of wild and 
precipitous limestone mountains, the most noted town is Yamaa, occu- 
pying the site of the anciently famous oracle of Dodona, on a fruitful 
tableland of Epinis. # * i 

Of the Turkish lalandB, the largest is Crete or Candia, facing the 
mouth of the Mgmn Sea. Only its north coast is provided with 

I Properly the name of tho fortpessBa erected by the Turks on botli aldoa of the 
strait, * '^^^ TanJA. See Introd, p. 61 (2) (a) and (3), 
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numerous bays ; and on one of these stands its capital, Candia. Since 
1898 it has been a self-j^oveming state merely under Turkish suzerainty. 

2. Bulgaria is a principality with which the province of Eastern 
Bouinelia is now practically united. The independence of the principalis 
dates only from the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. The capital of the princi- 
pality is Sofia ; the chief town in Eastern Boumelia, Philippopolis. On 
the coast of Bulgaria is the fortified seaport of Varna, and on the right 
bank of the Danube — which, unlike the Roumanian or left bank, is 
high and not subject to inundation — are several towns of importance : 
Widdin, Nicopolis, Rustchnk, &c. 

3. Servia, a kingdom situated to the west of Bulgaria. The inhabi- 
tants made themselves partly independent of Turkey early in the 
present century, and the independence was made complete and the 
territory of the state enlarged by the Treaty of Berlin. The capital is Bel- 
grade, a strong fortress at the continence of the Save and the Danube. 

4. Bosnia and Herzegovina, with the district of Novi-bazar, He to the 
west and south of Servia. They are rich in minerals, and have one 
or two fertile valleys, but their resources await development. The 
capital is Serayevo, in an expsmsion of the valley of the Bosna. 

5. Montenegro, a natural stronghold in the south of Bosnia, where a 
Servian people has maintained its independence against the Turks 
since the fourteenth century. Its territorj^ was enlarged by the Treaty 
of Berlin, which first gave the little principaHty (not much more than 
half the size of Yorkshire), a strip of coast. Capital, Cetinye. 

6. Greece, a kingdom in the south of the peninsula, more than one- 
fonrth of the size of Great Britain, but with a population of only 
2,000,000. It achieved its independence of Turkey in 1830, and had 
its boundaries extended fifty years later, when the fertile wheat-grow- 
ing valley of Thessaly and other districts in the north were added to it. 
The mainland is divided into two parts by the OuUb of Corinth and JEgina, 
between which lies the Istlunas of Corintk, through which at its nar- 
rowest pctH (less than four miles) a canal navigable by the largest 
vessels was cut in 1882-93.^ A large part of the kingdom consists of 
islands, the largest of which is the long island of Enboea or Negroponte, 
separated firom the mainland only by the narrow channel of Euripus. 
The islands farther to the south-east are known as the Gyclades,^ those 
farther north as the Sporades,^ while those on the west of the mainland, 
together with Gerigo in the south, are called Ionian Islands — Zante. 
Corfu (Gorcyra or Kerkyra) , &c. Except in Thessaly, the most important 
products of Greece are olives, wine, and a small kind of dried grapes, 
which take the name of currants firom the town of Corinth. From the 
nature of the surface, however, Greece has always been less a country 
of agriculturists than of seamen and merchants.'* The capital and the 
only considerable town in the country is Athens, in the province of 
Attica, north of the Gulf of iEgina. Its citadel, called the Acropolis, 
is still crowned by some fine ruins, relics of the time when this 
small but famous city was at the head of civilisation, the home of 

* A project originally started by the Roman Emperor Nero in the 1st century a.d. 

• Gr. kykloa, a circle ; so-called because they were imagined by the Greeks to 
form a circle round the sacred island of Delos. 

* Gr.»the * scattered * islands ; so-called in contradistinction to the Gycladea 

♦ Compare Brittany. Norway, Illyria (pp. 181, 217, 230). 
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artieta, poets, and philosopliers, who havo been tlie admiration of all 
future ages. At the present day it is the seat of a largelj-attendod 
university. Its port is the PLrffins, Trith which it ifl now connected by 
railway- The anciently celehrated cities of Argos, at the head of the 
bay of ArgoUs, Corinth^ on the isthmua, and Sparta, on the Euro tag, 
are now ail inBigniticant places ; and» besides Athens, the only to^vns 
on the mainLind of any importanco at tlie present day are Patraa, on 
the southern shore of the Gulf of Connlh, with a large export of 
ctirranta, and lariBBa^ on the Salani^Ti% m the plain of Thessaly, Of the 
towns on the islands, the most important is Hsrmopolis, on the island 
of Syra, a town with an excellent harboiur, which^ on account of its 
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central eituation^ in the iRgean Sea^ has become a much -frequented 
coaling station for steamers, aa weO as a busy centre of oonnnerce ; on 
the Ionian Islands, the most important town is Corfii, on the side of the 
ialand facing the Turkish province of Albania J besides being the 
centre of a considerable ehipping trade, it is the seat of a umversity. 
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Denmark. — Greenland and the West IntHan islands of St Thomaa^ 
St. John aad Santa Cruz^ beaidea the Faroe Islaiida and Iceland. 

I See Iiitrod. p. Bl (3). 
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France. — Immediate Possessions : Algeria ; the territory from the 
Senegal to the British colony of Sierra Leone, except the British Gambia 
colony and the Portuguese territory opposite the Bissagos archipelago ; 
Dahome, and a portion of the Ivory Coast in Upper Guinea ; the terri- 
tory between the Gabun and the Congo ; the island of Madagascar, with 
the adjacent islands of Sta Marie, Nossib^, Mayotte, Comoro Islands, 
and, to the east, B^union or Bourbon; Obok and the neighbouring 
part of the coast of the Gulf of Aden ; Pondioherry, Chandemagor, 
Carical, Mah^ and Yanaon in India; the Society Islands, including 
Tahiti, the Marquesas, and some other islands in the Pacific; Saigon 
or French Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Tongking in Indo-China ; New 
Caledonia, the North American islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
off the Newfoundland coast, the West Indian islands of Martinique 
and Ga,udeloupe, part of St. Martin and some smaller islands ; French 
Guiana and Cayenne. Protectorates : Tunis, and the empire of Anam. 
The Sahara and a vast area in the western Sudan are recognised as 
belonging to the French sphere of influence. 

Qermany. — In West Africa, Togo Land in Upper Guinea, the coast 
of the Bight of Biaf ra, the coast from Cape Frio to the Orange River 
with the exception of Walvisch Bay; in East Africa, the territory 
between Portuguese and British East Africa; in Asia, Kiauchou Bay, 
held on lease from China ; in the Pacific Ocean, the north-east of New 
Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago (composed chiefly of the islands 
formerly known as New Britain, New Hanover, and the Admiralty 
Islands to the north of New Guinea), the Marshall Islands, the Caroline 
and Pelew Islands, the Ladrone Islands, with the exception of Guam, 
and part of the Samoan Islands. 

Great Britain.— See pages 165-6. 

Italy. — Eritrea (Africa), on the Red Sea. 

Netherlands. — Java, Madura, and other possessions in the Eastern 
Archipelago ; Surinam or Dutch Guiana, and the West Indian islands 
of Curagao, Bonaire, Aruba, &c. 

Portugal. — The African islands of Cape Verde, St. Thomas, and 
Prince's Island (Principe), a small part of the coast of Senegambia, 
Lower Guinea from the Congo to Cape Frio, the East African coast 
from Delagoa Bay to Cape Delgado ; Goa, Daman, and Diu in India ; 
Macao, off the south-east coast of China, and part of the island of Timor, 
in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Russia. — Siberia, the Trans-Caspian territory, Russian Central Asia, 
and the lieutenancy of the Caucasus, with Port Arthur in Manchuria, 
held on lease from China. 

Spain. — Ceuta and several stations known as the Presidios on the 
coast of Morocco, the Canary Islands off the north-west coast of Africa, 
the islands of Fernando Po and Annobon off the coast of Guinea, and 
some smaller possessions on the same coast. 

Turkey. — Immediate PossesBions : Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and parts of Arabia ; Tripoli. Protectorates : the tributary principality 
of Samos in the .^gean Sea, the viceroyalty of Egypt. 

The British and Russian possessions outside of Europe are the 
only ones which contain extensive territories suitable for colonisation 
by the inhabitants of the mother countries. There are some French, 
as well as Italian, Spanish, Maltese, and other colonists in Algeria and 
Tunisia. 
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ASIA. 

Apppoximat© latitntles: Capo Chelyuskin, 78** N. ; (north of Lake 
Vicbona Nyanza), Cnpe Romaniftj 1** N,; (mouth of Ban FranoiBco, 
north of Lake N jassa) eooth of iflland of Timor, 10° 8. 

Approximate longitudes; west coast of Asia Minor, 27* E.; East 
Cape, Dehring*a Strait, 170^ W. 

Asia, tbe largest of the continents, has on area of upwards of 
aeventeen million square miles, or about hvQ times that of 
Europe, the smallest ; while the estimated population, about 830 
millioiis, IB only about two and one third times that of Europe. 
In comparing the poaitiom of these two continents, it is most in- 
structive to foUow the parallel of 40° N., which in the west of 
Europe has Madrid immediately to the north of it, in the east of 
Asia has Peking immediately to the south of it. Whereas there- 
fore this line cnts off only relatively small areas in the Bouth of 
Europe, it divictea Asia into two nearly equal parts ; and the con- 
trast as regards the distribution of population is much more 
BtriMng, inasmuch as less than one-twentieth of the population of 
Europe dweUs to the south of that line, which in Asia has a much 
emaUer fraction of t^e population on the north. 

The chief poiot of correspondence in outline between the two 
continents lies in the fact that in both there are three great 
peninsulas in the south,— Arabia, Indiaj and Indo-China, corre- 
sponding to the Iberian Peninsula, Italy, and the Balkan Penin- 
sula* In Asia, however, all is on a larger scale. The Arctio 
coasts of both continents are similar. 

The islands and peninsulas on the east side of Asia enclose 
several border seas more or less cut off from the mam body of the 
ocean ^ though none of them to so great a degree as the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean in Europe. The Sea of Okhotsk, between 
the peninsula of Kamchatka and the mainland, though an inland 
sea, may be most usefully compared with tlie part of the Arctic 
Ocean between Scandinavia and Iceland, since it is cut off from 
the Pacific by a submarine hank^ the situation of which is marked 

1 Bm XntimL p. 24. 
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by the line of the Eurile Islands. The Sea of Japan, between the 
islands of Japan and the mainland, natnrally fedls to be compared 
with the North Sea of Europe (the peninsula of Korea answering 
do that of Jutland) ; but this diilerence must be noted, that the 
elevation of the sea-bed to the extent of 600 feet, though it would 
unite the islands to the mainland, would leave a deep inland 
lake occupying the greater part of the area where the sea now 
lies.' The Yellow Sea, farther south, between Korea and China, 
togetlier with the Eastern Chinese Sea at its mouth, would all be 
converted into dry land by a similar elevation, and so also would 
the Gulfs of Tongking and Slam (respectively north-east and 
south of Indo-China), while ihe land on the south-east of Indo- 
Ghina would stretch out so as to enclose all the larger islands 
near (Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, with Bali).^ To connect these 
with the mainland a much slighter elevation of the sea-bed would 
suffice than in the case of the archipelago of the ^gean Sea. 
As to the storms of Asiatic seas, see Introduction, p. 41. 

As regards surface, there are two important points of agree- 
ment between Europe and Asia. (1) In both continents the high- 
land regions lie chiefly in the centre, and in the southern penin- 
sulas, while the greater part of the north is a plain. In the case of 
the southern peninsulas the character of the surface increases the 
correspondence between Europe and Asia; Arabia being like 
Spain, a region of arid plateaux, India like Italy, composed of a 
mountainous region in the peninsula proper, cut off by wide allu- 
vial plains from a continuous barrier of mountains in the north, 
ludo-Ohina, like the Balkan Peninsula, a mass of irregularly dis- 
tributed mountains associated with equally mountainous islands. 

(2) In both continents the principal mountain chains trend 
more or less east and west. Only in the north-east do they 
assiune a more northerly trend Hke that of the Ural Mountains. 

There are, however, three important points of dififorence. (1) The 
mountain ranges of Asia are not only, as might be expected from the 
greater size of the continent, of much greater extent than tliose of 
Europe, but also of much greater height. The Himalayas, in the north 
of India, are the highest mountains in the world. Mount Everest,* the 
highest known peak in the chain, attains a height of 29,000 feet or 
more than five miles, and besides it there are in the southern or 

^ Comp. p. 158. * A deep Htrait separates Bali frum Lombuk. 

* SSometimes called GaurvMnkar^ though it u doubcfal whether thia uativc 
Qa.me properly belongs to Mount Everest. 
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higher of the two cbainn of which it is ooniposeJ seveuteen peaki* of more 
thfm 25,000 feet in height, and accordingly, all higher than the highest 
of the Andes of South America, the next highest range ha the world.^ 

(2) The extent and height of the plateaux of Asia are enormon&ly 
greater than those of EuTopOa The whole of Central Asia is indeed a 
series of lofty plateaux varying from 2,000 to 20»000 feet in height, 
eneloeed and parti jr cut off from one another by mountains, the chief 
of which take their origin in an elevated region to the north-west oJ 
India (about 72^ E.) From this centre the Himalaya* proceed south- 
eastwards, the Karakcrmn Mountains (by some regarded as a third chain 
of the Himalayas) for a shorter distance in the eame direction ; the 
Kaea-iim Mountaina proceed east and slightly south; the Tian-Shan 
Mountains more towards the north-east, 

(S) WhOe all the great mountain ranges of Europe form water-part- 
bigSj those of Asia are frequently pierced by river valleja, and hence 
many of the mountain passes of Asia are not across the heads of 
valleys but through narrow defilea along river- banks or in their neigh- 
bourhood. The southern chain of the Himalayas is broken up by river 
gorges into a great number of sections, while the two greater rivers, 
the Indus and Brahmaputra^ cut right across the whole system. 

The principal rivers of Asia are necessarily of much greater 
length than those of Europe, All except those of the Siberian 

§ plains rise in the central plateau and £ow east, sotith-east^ or 
south to the Pacific and Indian Oceans ; and tliese all belonging 
to the monsoon region ' are all liable to overflow their hanks in 
flnmmer, whOe at all seasons of the year they are fed with copious 
Biipplies of water from the elevated areas in which they have 
their head- streams. In the interior « both on the high plateau 
from which the encircling mountains cut off the supplies of rain,* 
and in the plains of the west» between the Caspian Sea and the 
mountainsi there are numerons rivers which after a longer or 
shorter course dry up in sandy deserts, their water being partly 
absorbed by the porous soil, partly evaporated. Such rivers are, 
however, of the highest importance, since on their banks are found 
fertile oases, sometimes with large towns for their centre/ 

The fresh-water lakes of Asia are relatively of far less import- 
ance than those of Europe. The largest, Lake Baikal, on tlie 
Siberian slopes of the motmtains in the north-east, is nearly 
twice the size of Lake Ladoga ; but there is no lake-studded dis- 
trict in Asia Like that of Finland and Scandinavia, or even like 
that of the Alps in Europe. On the other hand, there are large 
inland seaa of salt or brackish water, besides an immense number 

1 Sm mxtixm tcrc^ A«i«, i>. 63. ' See pp. 42. 6t, » See pw 62. « b«« pp, 206, 276, 299L 
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of small salt laVes in the low-lying region adjoining Enrope sootb 
of the Ural Mountains, and other salt lakes elsewhere. The 
Caspian Sea, 170,000 square miles in area (twice the size of 
Great Britain), is the largest inland sheet of water in the world. 
The Sea of Aral (rather more than twice the size of Lake Baikal) 
is inferior in size only to the largest lakes of Africa and America, 
Iiake Balkhash, about one-seventh larger than Lake Ladoga.' 

From its more easterly position, Asia' has a climate subject to 
greater extremes of temperature than Europe. 

The mean temperature of the year is everywhere lower than in 
Borresponding latitudes in the western Continent, the mean tempera- 
ture of January, the coldest month, relatively still lower, but the mean 
temperature of July, the hottest, everywhere higher, notwithstanding 
that on and near the east coast the sea has a certain effect in moderating 
extremes. Owing to the great width from east to west of the land-mass 
to which it belongs, the coldest area in the world lies towards the 
north-east of this continent, and it is a fortunate thing for that part of 
Asia which lies to the south that the mountains intervene to shelter it 
from the cold winds that would otherwise sweep down on it from this £u*ea. 

The rainfall is insufficient, not only, as already intimated, in 
many parts of the interior, but also in the south-west (as far east 
as the Indus valley), where the southerly winds ci summer blow 
not over the ocean but over Africa or both Africa and Arabia. 
On the other hand, in the monsoon region in the south-east, and 
especially in the tropical portion of it, the rainfall is very abundant. 

The region just referred to, including the whole area from India to 
the north of Gmna, together with the islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
and Japan, is that which contains the great mass of the Asiatic popula- 
tion. It comprises, according to the best estimates, seven-eighths of 
the inhabitants, although not very much more than a quarter of the 
area. In the rest of Asia, the average density of the population is only 
about eight to the square mile, or about half that of Norway ; the prin- 
cipal parts in which a greater density is found are the western skirts of 
the central tablelands and some districts in Asia Minor. 

Most of the inhabitants of Asia belong to two types, the 
Mongolian and Caucasian, the former characterised among other 
things by yellow complexions without ruddy tinge, small almond- 
shaped obliquely set eyes and high cheek-bones ; the latter by a 
fait complexion usually with a ruddy tinge, low cheek-bones, and 
round eyes set straight. Of the Mongolian type (most abundant 
in the east) the Ohinese are the most numerous representatives, 

1 See p. 22L * See Intiod. p. 6L 
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ae the Hindus are of the Oaueasian, Each type is broken up 
into great groups the languages of whioh are entirely diGtmct 
from each other, while the groups are themsehes Bubdividtd into 
Bmaller groups speaking allied languages. 

Among the races of the MongohaD type, the most impoitaat of the 
great groups are the Chinese and Anainese, the Finno-Tataris, inimbiting 
Siberia and Western AaiB^ and the Malays ^ in the aoutb-easi. Qf tho&e 
of the Caucasian type, the chief great lingnistio groups are the Aryan 
(comprising Hindus and Iranians), and the Semitic (of which the Arahs 
are now the principal representatives). To this type belong also the ma- 
jority of the inhabitanta of the Caucasus (whence the nsuike Caucasian). 

As regard! religion, Asia is remarkable as the cradle of all the 
great religions of the world^ — Judaiam, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism ; ZoioastriandBm, Brahmanism, Buddhism ; and three 
of these (the first three) arose among Semitic peoples, the others 
among Aryans. Erakmaniflin or Hinduism, Buddhism, and Ho- 
hammedanism are now the prevailing reUgione, the first in India, 
to which it is confined, the second throughout the monsoon area 
except in India, the land of its hirth, and the third in western 
Asia and partly in India and the Eastern Archipelago. 

Of these religions, Jadaism, Christianity, and Mohauunedanlam oil 
agree in declaring the ©listence of on© Supreme Being, and are hence 
known as monotheistic religions. MohammedoniaM takes its name horn 
Mohammed, an Arabian who foimded this religion early in the seventh 
isentiiry of our era. The most noteworthy effects of Mohammedanism 
on the life of its professors arise from its recognition of polygamy, its 
prohibition of the use of wine (a prohibition observed in some Moham- 
medan countries with great strictnesa, in others scarcely regarded at 
aUj, and its injunction on aU its followers to make a pilgrimage to the 
sacred city of Mecca (see Arabia^ p. 274) at least once In their hves. 
In some Mohammedan countries, those who have made this pilgrimage 
are distinguished by a pecuhar dress. In all the more civilised Mo- 
hammedan countries, the mosqjies or temples are a striking feature, 
and are generally distinguished by the possession of t&U slender towers 
called mmarets, from which a crier (muezzin) calls the people to prayer 
(see cuts, p. 258 and p. 285). 

Brab-maniim or Hinduism is the ancient rehgion of the Hindus, and, 
though possessing sacred books of an exalted oh aracter, is in its present 
degraded form chiefly characterised by the worship of innumerable 
idols and the observance of caste distiuctioiiB, in oonsequenoe of which 
different sections of the people are kept entirely sepsj-ate from one 
another, intermarriage being prohibited, and members of one caste not 
allowed lo follow callings peculiar to another. The four original great 
eaates of the Brahmana or priests, the Kshatriyae or warriora, the 

I See pp. U^, 290, 15L 
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VaisyaB or merchants and tillers of the ground, and the Sudras oc 
lahonrers, have in process of time been sabdivided into a ^^eat many 
minor oastes, the isolation of which is often as strictly mamtained as 
that between the great castes. Pariahs or those who are members of 
no caste are treated with contempt by all who can claim to belong to 
any caste, even the lowest. 

Buddhism derives its name from the epithet Buddha, meaning en- 
lightened, applied to the foimder of this religion, who lived in the fifth 
or sixth century b.o. The religion he taught was meant to be a reform 
of the corrupt form of Brahmanism which then prevailed in India, and 
was specially directed against idolatry and the observance of caste. 
He endeavoured to substitute for the Brahmsuiism of his time a lofty 
system of morality, in which the virtues of gentleness and kindness to 
animals were particularly enforced ; but at the present day the chief 
outward signs of the observance of this religion are the numerous (often 
colossal) statues of Buddha, the dagohaa or pagodas erected to enshrine 
relics of Buddha (see cut, p. 2S9), and the monasteries in which the 
swarms of yellow-robed priests or bonzes generally dwelL 

Zoroastrianisxn is the religion of the ancient Persians, and is now 
almost extinct, having only a few professors in the heaxt of Persia and 
in Bombay, and one or two other towns in India. They believe in the 
existence of a good and an evil deity, and are sometimes called fire- 
worshippers, because they regard light and fire as symbols of the 
former. In India they are known as Parsis. 



ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 

I. COUNTBIES OUTSIDE OF THE MONSOON REGION. 

1. SIBEEIA is the Asiatic continuation of the more northerly 
parts of Russia in Europe, and in the north-west is politically as 
well as physically separated from Bussia in Europe by the Ural 
Mountains, which in this part of their course form on the Asiatic 
side a much more marked feature than on the European side. 
Its area is not far short of five millions of square miles, and about 
five millions make up the number of its settled population — a 
result chiefly of its severe climate, but partly also of its remote- 
ness from the chief seats of civilisation. 

Plains occupy the greater part of the west, but mountains 
and hills cover a considerable area in the east, and more espe- 
cially the south-eftst (Yablonoi and Stanovoi ranges). Amidst 
these mountains, partly on the Chinese frontier, flows the navi- 
gable Amur. Mountains also occupy the southern frontier as far 
west as the 80th meridian of east longitude. Among these are the 
Altai and other mountains, the northern spurs of which are rich in 
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mlneralfl (silver-jrieldlng lead, graphite,* eoal, &o,) Siberia aleo 
yieida abuiidaiiGe of ivory derived &om the tusks of the mamiaoth 
or woolly ekphant, now extinct.' The New Siberian Islands, off 
the month of the Lena, are ipeoiallj rich in these remains. 

The aspeot of the vegetation is similar to that of the corre- 
sponding parts of Easaifi in Europe. In the north ie a vast area 
of toundras, extending in some parts almost to 60** N. There then 
followB an area of forests and marshes with for-bearing animals, 
an area traversed by magnificent navigable rivers draining into the 
Arctic Ocean — the Ob or Obi and Yenisei in the west, the Lena 
in Eastern Siberia. Only in the southern parts of Western Siberia 
is there land suited for agiienlturep e^nd here, among the valleys 
opening out from the central highlands of Asia, there are some 
deposits of rich black soil such as is found in Southern Russia.' 
There chiefly Hes the hope of the fiiture development of Siberia, 
when it has been brought into more intimate connection with the 
commerce of Western Europe. Severe as the winter is (too cold 
for European fniit-treea), the summers are not only suitable for 
the growth of wheat » but even warm enough for melons to ripen 
in every Siberian garden. 

The ;;reat defect of Siberia at preaent ib the want of communica^ 
tioiiB. There are few roaJs, and few railways, Tlie navigable rivera 
are hence invaluable for commerce, and, above att» th© rivers of the 
Ob and the Yenisei baainBi which are made use of in the overland 
trade (in tea, woollen goods, and furs) between Russia and China, 
Near tlie right bank of the Selenga, in the south ea^at of Lake Baikal, He 
the two adjoining towns where the i^ rod acts of the two empirea are ex- 
ohanged^Kiakhta, on the BusBian, HaimaeMii, on the CliiiieBe side of 
the Irontier, ThL-nce the produtta were formerly couvtiyed by the 
Selenga to Lake Baikal, and thence chieHy by water to Tobolsk, the 
nearest town on the Irtish to the sontht^ni pn^^^es across the Urals.* 

Important as these highways of commerce are, th^y am anhjeot to 
the drawback thai they can be used only for part of the year^ the rivera 
being frozen over for a longer or shorter time in winter. In some parts 
for nearly six months. Hence the br&aking-iip of the ice at the end 
of winter ia the moat important event of the year in Siberia, and the 
spectacle then produced ob the Siberian rivers is on a scale of graadaiir 
corresponding to its importance. The break -tip of the ioe begins in the 

1 Exported to NQml>erg, in Germany, for Ihe making of lead peodls. 

' Encife carcases of thie long ftztiect unim&l havt been f tund preaerved in the 
fiozen ^oand ©f northern Siberia. ^ See p. 223-8. 

*■ Tb(> Bca-roate to the mcinthfl of thu Siberiaa rivvrs which the Sweduh nAvt- 
gator Nordemki&ld maiutiLined to be pmcticablep afW hii Toy&jre romid the Dorth 
co«»t uf Europe and A^ia in I878-7&, hae mit jret pmvod oomiuaxciikilj naccauifDl. 
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south, and so rapidly does it proceed that the lower parts of the riyers, 
still dammed by ice, are unable to carry off the water, which conse- 
quently streams swiftly up the tributaries laden with numberless ice- 
blocks. Backwards and forwards the water sways for days together 
until, under thejnfluence of the south winds, the ice melts away, and 
the long winter is followed at a bound by the long summer. 

To increase the utility of the river trade-route a railway has been 
made across the Ural Mountains from Perm by Ekaterinburg (p. 219) 
to Tyumen, the head of navigation on one of the western rivers of the 
Ob basin, and further south the great Siberian railway has been con- 
structed to connect Eastern Asia with the Russian railway system. 
Already (1900) this railway reaches several hundred miles east of Lake 
Baikal, across which a train-ferry and ice-breaker plies to connect the 
sections on opposite sides. 

The inhabitants of Siberia are partly native, partly colonists 
from Russia, partly Russian convicts and political offenders, who 
have been deported thither. 

The native inhabitants are chiefly of the Mongolian type and 
members of the Finno-Tatar family. In the north they are fishers and 
hunters, and are mostly heathen; in the south, nomadic herdsmen, 
followers of Mohammed. The colonists are chiefly engaged in agri- 
culture and mining. 

All the chief towns stand on the great rivers and their navigable 
tributaries. The largest is Irkutsk, on the Angara, a tributary of the 
Yenisei, a little below its issue from Lake Baikal, hence an important 
station on the trade-route between Russia and China. Yakutsk, on the 
Lena, at the point nearest the Sea of Okhotsk, is an important centre 
for the fur trade. Tomsk, on the Ob, the chief centre of the gold- 
washers.* It is now the seat of a university. Tobolsk, see above. 

2. EUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA.— The territory lying to the 
south of the Ural Mountains, east of the Caspian, west of the 
Chinese Empire, and north of Persia and A%hanistan, comprises 
an area of about one-and-a-half million square miles, with a popu- 
lation of less than five millions. This population is chieiiy 
collected in the south-east, where the valleys opening out from the 
Tian-Shan Mountains, contain the most fertile and best watered 
soil, and where accordingly there is a settled population pursuing 
agriculture. Farther to tihe north and west agriculture can be 
carried on only in the neighbourhood of rivers, which supply 
water for irrigation, and the chief towns are the centres of oases 
seamed with canals, led from the rivers for that purpose. 

1 That U of those who obtain gold from earthy matter by washing away the 
lighter material with which it is mixed, as diBtingnished from those who obtain it 
by the erushing of quartz reefr. 
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The principal rivers are the Hi, which finally llowa through a 
ewampy delta into Lake Ealkbsieh j the Sir,' wHch flows into the north* 
the AmTij'^ which flows into the south of the Sea of Ai*al ; the ZeralfiliaiL, 
which rises among the southern mountains, but alter a westerly course 
dries u^ m the sands ; and tlie Murghab, which enters this region from 
Afghanistan in the Bouth. and also dries up. On or near the Sir stand 
Khokan and TA.SHKE1IT, the latter the principal town in Central Asia ; 
near the .\mu, Khiva ; on the Zerafshan, Samarkand and Bukhara ; on 
the Miirghab, Merv. 

The greater part of the region consists of fiteppea, roamed over by no- 
madic tribes (lurghiz, &cO> who dwell in felt tents, called ym*tas, and rear 
horses, cattle, and camels. Mohammedanism ia the prevaihng religion. 




FIG. 4a,— A YUBTA OR FW-T ThNT 09 CESTHAL ABIA. 

Most of this territory is under Eussjan sway, and even where not 
directly subject to Russia is under Russian influence. A railway (the 
Trans-Caspian Railway) has been conatmcted hj the Russians from 
the Caspian Sea south-eastwards near the hne of the Persian Frontier, 
and then across the desert north-eaat wards by way of Merv and Bokhara 
to Samarkand. 

3. CATTCASIA ANB ARlfEITIA.— These are moimtainoua 
territories lying to the Bouth-east of Russia in Europe, betAveeu 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, Caucasia takes its name from 

1 To these oiLmi^ thti word Darga^ meaixiag * river, Li often added. 
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the Caneatiu Honntains, a range which stretohes from west-north- 
west to east-south-east for a distance of 700 miles, and has several 
smnmits above 16,000 feet (Elbruz, 18,500 feet). The principal 
pass in the chain lies about the middle, just to the east of Mount 
Kazbek, and is now crossed by a well-made Russian road leading 
from Vladikavkas^ on the north through the gorge of Dariel to 
Tiflis in the south. 

The western half of the chain is the narrower, the eastern half 
spreading out to a considerable extent on the north, where it consists 
of an assemblage of lofty plateaux, natural fortresses bounded by huge 
precipices, which are washed at their base by torrents. 

A stUl greater contrast is presented by the north and south. On 
the north, steppes occupied by nomads and their herds come close 
up to the base of the mountains, while on the south, protected by the 
mountain barrier from cold winds,' and hence from winter frosts, the 
orchards of the lower slopes are succeeded by vineyards, cornfields, and 
pastures in rich alternation. Steppes are found on this side only in 
the eastern lowlands, while in the west, where summer rains are drawn 
from the Black Sea with the regularity of the monsoon area,' dense 
forests advance close up to the water's edge and leave no room for man. 

The southern limit of the Caucasus is formed by the valley which 
bounds the Armenian plateau on the north, and is traversed by two 
rivers flowing in opposite directions — the Sion (ancient Phasis^) to the 
Black Sea, and the Knr to the Caspian. A railway, the highest eleva- 
don of which is about 2,400 feet, now traverses this valley from end 
to end, from the ports of Batmn and Foti, on the Black Sea, to Baku, 
the centre of a district rich in petroleum, on the Caspian. The petro- 
leum is used as fael in working the engines on the Trans-Caspian 
railway. In the west of the Caucasus, north of the main chain, there 
is anotiier supply of petroleum, less abundant, but more important in 
the commerce of the west, since the petroleum is conveyed by a pipe 
to a small port on the Black Sea. 

The Armenian Plateau is composed of a series of mountain- 
traversed table-lands, two of which are so completely isolated as 
to be occupied by salt lakes ^ (Van and Urumia). Lake Gokcha is 
almost completely enclosed by mountains, from which it receives 
numerous influents on all sides, but it has an outlet to the Aras 
(tributary Eur), and is therefore fresh. Among these table-lands 
are the head- waters, not only of the Eur and its tributary the 

1 The terminiu of a line of raUway connected with the railway sysbem of £iiaaa 
in Europe. 

' See Introd. p. 62, and the pages referred to in the note. 

* See Introd. pp. 42, 61, and p. 279. 

* Traversing the ooontry whence the pheasant or Fhasian bird was introduced 
into Europe. ^ See Introd. p. SL 
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Aras, hnt nho of the Tigris and Euplirateg. The table-lands are 
mostly steppe-like in character, and heoce the occupatioos of the 
people are mostly pastoral j but agf iciilture ia also largely pursued, 
and fruit-trees* are abttQdant. 

The isolation both of the vail eye of Caucasia and the table- 
landa of Armenia ia illustrated la several wayg by tlieir iahabi- 
tamts and their faima.* The Caucasus ia inhabited by a large 
aumber of tribes belonging to the type which takes its name from 
thia region, but speaking languages wholly distinct from those of 
the Aryan stock, and even in some cases firom each other. Inde* 
pendent, and lovers of freedom» like all mountain tribes, they 
have been brought under one rule only through being conquered 
by Russia in the present century after fifty years of conflict, and 
one of the chief tribes, the Circassians, rather than submit to 
the Russian yoke, migrated to Turkey and settled there among 
fellow*Mohammed&na. Among the animahi of the Cancasns are 
the European bison, elsewhere extinct except in fche forests ol 
Western Russia, the chamois, and a peculiar kind of ibex» one of 
the highest of mountain-climbers. 

The ArmeniaiLS, another people of Caucasian type, are peculiar 
both in language and religion, the latter being an ancient and 
independent branch of Christianity. Cattle - rearers and tillers of 
the ground at home, they emigrate in large numbers, and are 
among the principal traders of the Levant. The Armenians have 
never obtained political unity, however, nor have they been able 
to keep out foreign elementa from their isolated table- lands, which 
are in many places the baunta of nomadic plundering Eurdt. 

At pref^ent Armenm Ib divided among three states, all the three 
division B meeting in Moimt Amrat, an extinct voleano 17,000 feet high. 
The northern diviBion, with the town of Erivan and the fortress of Kara 
IB the west, and the Araa region in the ea&t, belongs to Bufiaia ; the 
scnth-weBtem division, with Lake Yan and ETzeruM, the ehief town on 
the trade -route between Trebizonde and North-western Persia, to 
Turkey ; ^ the Bouth-eastem diTision, with Lake Urumia and the town 
of TA:SEIZ, to Persia. 

The whole of the Buj^sian territory in this part of Asia forms the 
liontenaiLcy of the Cancasni, which ia divided into Cii-Caneanat north 
of the GaiioasoB Momitainei and Trans-GaQcasia (inelnding BiiSHian 

« Tli« aprioot i« a natlw of thia region, antl was introdtic«d theoct into S&(itki«n) 
Euiope in the fourth century b^ 

t A collectiTe a«ixi« for tht Animal* of a n^oo. * Com p. p. 37fl. 
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Armenia), to the south of that chain. The seat of government is 
TI7LIS/ occupying the centre of a rich valley and, as ahready indicated, 
at the point where the main road through that valley is crossed by 
the only road across the Caucasus. 

4. TUEKET nr ilSIA.— The territory under Turkish rule 
in Asia comprises Asia Minor with part of Armenia (see p. 266)9 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and parts of Arabia (see p. 278). 

Asia Minor is a plateau upwards of 8,000 feet in height 
bordered on the north and south by mountain chains parallel to 
the sea-coast, but opening on the west by numerous valleys, the 
submerged portions of which, as in the opposite Balkan Penin- 
sula,^ now form gulfs lying between rocky promontories and 
behind a breastwork of islands. The principal continuous moun- 
tain range is that on the south, the Taurus, which follows the 
windings of the coast, till in the east it turns inland north-east- 
wards, and is succeeded by the lower range of the Anti-Taurus. 
In the portion that trends northwards are the gorges known as 
theCilician Oates, which afford a passage into Syria for the com- 
merce of the west and north of the table-land. 

Towards the south coast flow only a large number of mountain 
torrents from the Taurus range, the general slope of the plateau 
(except in the west) being towards the north, where the Halys, or 
Eizil Irmak,^ pierces the mountains before entering the Black 
Sea by a delta. On the west the principal river is the Henderes, 
ancient Meander, which on account of its numerous windings has 
given a word to the English language. At the broadest part of 
the peninsula the drainage of the interior is inland, and here a 
large salt desert has at its lowest part a long and shallow salt lake. 

This salt desert is the most arid part of the peninsula, but 
the rainfall is scanty everywhere within the border mountains. 
Only in the western valleys, where the rivers afford the means of 
irrigation, does cultivation ascend feir into the interior, and there 
the products are those of the warmest parts of the Mediter- 
ranean peninsulas — not only sweet wine, olives, oranges, and 
other southern fruits, but also tobacco and cotton, as well as 
mastic.^ On the inland steppes sheep are reared, and the district 
of Angora adjoining the salt steppe on the north is famous for a 
silky-haired race of goats (whence Angora wool). 

1 See IntrocL p. 61 (8) (fr). * See p. 248. 

> Tarkuh-i*R«i River.' . « A kind of reain. 
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The inbabitants of the inienor ard chiefly TnrkB; on the ooaiiD», 
wheiB the largeht tovms have always been situated, are etili many 
reeks, ai there were in ancient times. Of the coast towns now exist' 
mg the most important ifl SUTf EKA, at the head of a deep inlet abont 
the middle of the west coast. It la the last survivor of a number of 
ancient seaports (MiletuB, EpJwsua, and Fhoasa)^ most of which have 
decayed through tbe silting up of their harbours.^ A railway now 
proceeds from Smyrna inland as far as AlaBhekr^ from which point now 
start the camel earavojie that cross the interior. Kduiek, on the south > 
west of the inland salt steppe, is the meeting place of the chief caravan 
routes. Brmssaf a little to the south of the Sea of Marmora, is oele^ 
brated as having been the capital of the Turkish Empire before the 
Turks gained a footing in Europe. Sout&ri, on the Bosporusr is a 
enburh of Conatimtinople* 

Of the islands, Samos^ about the middle of the west coast, is tributary 
to Turkey, but othen^ise independent. Cyprus,* off the south coast, 
about half the si^o of Wales, consists of a rich plain, famishing wine, 
eotton, mastic, and other products, stretching between two bays in the 
east and west and ranges of mountains in the north and south. It is 
now nnder British administration, though still nomiually a part of the 
Turkish Empire. Its capital is levkosia, or Hicosia, in the plain ; its 
chief portt LanLaoa^ on a bay in the south-east. 

Syria and Palestine. — This portion of Asiatic Turkey 
oonsistB mainly of a limestone plateau, but the southern two-thirdi 
of it is divisible into four longitudinal strips running parallel to 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea* In the west there ie 
a plain, extremely narrow in the north (the ancient Phoenicia), 
broader to the south of Mount Carmel (the fertile plain of Sharon), 
and still broader farther south, where the coast trends Boutb-weBt- 
wards towards Egypt, and the interior (the land of the ancient 
Philistines] be&omes first steppe-like^ and then desert. Eaat oi 
the plain the ground rises rapidly in the north to the chain of 
the Lebanon Mountainfl, which are followed on the sonth hy an 
almost continuous plateau. The next strip on the east Is a long 
vaHey, which m the north, between the ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, ia above the level of the sea, hut rapidly falls below 
that level in the portion known as the (Jhor. In this valley rise 
all the chief rivers. The Orontes flows northwards and finally 
westwards round the northern extremity of a continuation of 

1 Smyrna owes it« continued existeace to the fact ttiat the river wliich rjitan 
the inlet on which it stands intani not At tbe h«ad <»f tbo iiilet but on the noith 
eide, where its deposlta h».v9 extended the ooaAt-Iine without blocking up the entroncQ 
to the gulf. 

* Anckatlf rich in copper, tbi" ialiuad derive^) ite name from the Gioek ward in 
Out meUL * See Xstrod. p. BH. 
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Lebanon ; the Leontes sonthwards and then westwards round the 
southern extremity of the same range ; and the Jordan, suddenly 
emerging from underground as a full-bodied stream,' proceeds 
southwards with a rapid fall through the Ghor, traversing in 
succession the fresh-water lakes of Huleh (Merom) and Galilee 
l^the latter nearly 700 feet below sea-level), and ends in the Dead 
Sea, a sea remarkable for the intense saltness of its waters as well 
as for the fact that it occupies the deepest depression on the land 
surface of the earth (the surface of the sea 1,800 feet below that 
of the Mediterranean). South of the Dead Sea the Ghor gradu- 
ally rises in elevation till the ground again reaches a higher level 
fchan that of the Mediterranean. 

The fourth longitudinal strip is another plateau which gradu- 
ally passes eastward into a desert. 

From a remote period a land of Semites, first of Jews and then of 
Arabs (whose language has been the prevailing one since about the 
eighth century), Syria is a country of peculiar interest to all the oivihsed 
nations of the West, as the home of the Judaic religion and the birth- 
place of Christianity. To the adherents of both these religions Jemsalem 
18 a sacred city. It stands at the height of 2,500 feet above the sea on 
a plateau west of the mouth of the Jordan. Not less sacred to Chris- 
tians is Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ, three miles to the south. 
Several of the other important towns are also well known from the 
sacred writings of the Jews and Christians ; among these, DAMASCUS, 
* on the banks of Abana and Pharpar lucid streams,' a city occupying 
a site of rare beauty and fertihty, with such geographicflJ surround- 
ings that it has been a place of importance from the very dawn of 
history. The Abana of Scripture, now the Barada, besides endowing 
its environs with luxuriant verdure, is the soiu-ce of its conunerce, in- 
asmuch as in breaking through the range of Anti-Lebanon it opens up 
a pass by which in ancient times the traffic of the West was brought 
from Tyre and Sidon,^ as it is in modem times from Beirut. Land- 
wards, caravans proceed north, east, and south, across the desert. 
Haleb, or Aleppo,^ 200 miles farther north, occupies an oasis situated 
about midway between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, where 
that river in its middle course approaches nearest to the sea, and has 
hence been a trade-centre from tune immemoriaL Li ancient times 
the seaports on this route were Antioch, on the Orontes, and 
Selettcia on the coast ; the modem seaport is Alexandretta or Iskendemn,* 

1 See Introd. p. 29, and oomp. p. 110 n. 2. 

* The harbours of Tyre and Sidon have been destroyed by the rise of the land 
on this part of the Syrian coast 

> The latter name, an Italian form, is another survival of the former predoml- 
nance of Italy in the commerce of the East (see p. 249 a. 2). Before the discovery 
i»f the seaway to India the Venetians had forty larf^e trading-hooses in Aleppo. 

* Both uamee, the latter Turkiiih, d«nv«Ml from Alvxander (the Great). 
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on the gnlf of the same name, in the angle "between Syria and Asia 
Minor, Along one of the routes connecting Aleppo with the sea it has 
frequently been proposed to construct a railwaj. 
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Mesopotamia. — Both this name, derived from the Greek, 
meaning 'the middle of the rivers/ and the Arah name £1 
Jezireh, meaning * island/ refer to the two great rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, by which in fact the region is almost islanded. These 
two rivers, a^r quitting the Armenian plateau, first diverge but 
afterwards approach one another to within a distance of about 
thirty miles, and now ultimately unite to form the Shat-el-Arab, 
before entering the head of the Persian Gulf, into which in 
ancient times they flowed separately. To these streams the 
region owes all its fertility. The rains are too scanty for agri- 
culture, but the inundations due to the melting of Armenian 
snows annually cover the adjoining surface with layers of rich 
soil, and at the same time supply the necessary moisture, and at 
an early date taught the dwellers on the banks of the rivers to 
use their waters more effectually by means of irrigation canals. 
Hence this region has always been occupied at least by a toler- 
ably dense population, and the density has reached at different 
times and at different places a very high degree round great 
towns which arose on or near the banks of one of the livers and 
became the centres of powerful states. 

On the Tigris, such towns have always stood at points from which 
roads ascend to convenient passes in the eastern highlands. In such a 
position, on the left bank of the Tigris, stood in ancient times Nineveh^ 
the immense ruins of which were discovered about forty years ago, 
and opposite the same point afterwards rose Mosul, still an unportant 
town. Lower down, Seletccia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad, all arose on sites 
within no great distance from each other at the end of another pass- 
road ; and the last of these still survives, although greatly declined as 
compared with what it was when the Arabs were at the height of their 
power, and this was the capital of their empire.' On the Euphrates 
there is now no town of importance, that river being too much exposed 
to the attacks of the plundering tribes of the desert ; but in ancient 
times there stood on its banks the large and magnificent city of 
Babylon, at the point where the river begins to be navigable both up 
and down stream. In the middle part of their course both Euphrates 
and Tigris are too impetuous for up-stream navigation, and goods are 
only floated down on rafts supported by inflated sheep-skins. The 
wood of the rafts is itself an important commodity in this treeless 
region. On the Shat-el-Arab stands Basra or Bussora, accessible to 
sea-going ships, and formerly the chief seaport of this region, but now 
outvied by the Persian town of Mohammera, at the head of the delta. 

i This was the seat of empire of Harun-al-Rashid, the famous oontemporafy of 
Oharlemagne, so well known firom the * Arabian Nighta.' 
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S, AEAIIA, the largest peninsida m the world, being upwards 
of a millioii square miles in eitent, or nearly five times as large 
as the Iberian . Peninsula, which it also exceeds in average 
elevation (8,500 feet as agaiBst about 2»500), One half of the 
peninsula lies to the south of the tropie of Cancer, 

The moirn tains of Arabia are situated along the coasts, and 
especially along the Red Sea coast in the west and the Gxdf of 
Oman in the south-east. Less elevated are the heights along the 
south coast facing the Indian Ocean, and along the east facing 
the Persian Gulf* In the extreme north-west, between the Gulfs 
of Suez and Akabah, the northern branches of the Eed Sea, the 
granite Mount Sinai rises abruptly^ to the height of more than 
9,000 feet amidst a rocky peninsula- 

Nearly the whole of Arabia is scantily supplied with rain, 
and the coast mountains rob the interior of rain almost entirely^' 
Hence in the north and south the greater part of the interior ia 
aji utterly uninhabitable desert. Only in the n[uddle the region 
known aa the Nejd or Negd is studded with numerous date- 
crowned oases, the home of the Beduins or no- 
madic Arabs, who rear with care and affection 
immense numbers of horses and single-humped 
camels, both of which are among the finest in 
the world. Here, too, ostriches and gazelles bear 
witness to the likeness which this part of Asia 
presents to Africa (see p. 274). 

The settled popnlation inhabits the coast-strips, Fm,45—THK sad- 
and above all the more mountainous tropical por- 
tions, which are the best supplied with rain — 
Yemen and part of Hejaz in the west, Oman in the south-east. 
Even in these districts, however, the rains are only periodical, 
and sometimes fail for years together, and hence water has from 
the remotest period been carefully stored in tanks for irrigation. 
Among the products of these regions, besides the date and coco- 
nut 3 palms, durrah * and other grains, are numerous aromatic 

I See IntTod. p, 25. * Sen Intmd. p. b2. 

3 Frequently spelt cocoa-nut^, bot throaghoat thh textbook eoeo^nvt^ to avoid 
confusion with the escao tree fniin which tiie aocalled cocoa is obtained. 

* One of the cereals to which the nimie of millet ia jL^ivem Like several 
other so-called millets, it hsis several earj of frraia at the end of each stalk. 
It ia the principal c«ical grown bj the imtives iu moat parta of Africa aud in 
Southern India. 
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fcreefl and ahnibfl, balsam, gnm, frankinoense, as well as the cele- 
brated coffee which takes its name from the port of Hooha, 
whence it was at one time chiefly exported. 

Politically the greater part of the west coast is part of Asiatic 
Turkey, and so also is the northern half of the strip on the Persian 
Gulf, bnt even in these parts the Arabs have an organisation of 
their own. Small groups of fajnilies acknowledge the authority 
of a sheikh, and the subjects of several sheikhs acknowledge the 
supremacy of an emir. The most powerful emir is the Imaum 
of Haskat (Muscat), who rules over Oman. The fortress of Aden, 
with its fine natural harbour and a small district round on the 
south coast near the Straits of Babelmandeb, belongs to Great 
Britain, which also possesses several small islands on the coast. 
Sinai and the north-west form part of Egypt. 

The most celebrated towns are in the Turkish portion of the penin- 
gola on the west. Here, about the middle, is Mecca, the birthplace of 
Mohammed,^ the founder of the Mohammedan religion ; the sacred city 
of the ancient Arabs, and now of all Mohammedans. At the pilgrim- 
age, or Hajf which takes place in spring, myriads of pilgrims, attended 
by inmiense troops of camels, assemble for worship and trade. To the 
west is Jiedda, the port of Mecca ; to the north Medina. 

The Arabs, now the most numerous, long the most aggressive of the 
Semitic races, inhabit the whole peninsula, but their true home is the 
plateau of Nejd, whence have issued all the continuous streams of 
Arabs, who, soon after the foimding of the Mohammedan religion, 
Enpread in conquering armies eastwards to India, and westwardis to 
the Iberian Peninsula, and established in the Middle Ages splendid 
monarchies both in the East and West, and have since then constantly 
spread as traders through Eastern and Tuner AMca, as well as in Asia 
as iax as the Eastern Archipelago. 

6. ntAinA.--This is a general name applied to the table- 
lands between Mesopotamia and the plains of the Indus, and thus 
embraces an area of about a million square miles wholly outside 
of the tropics (nowhere below 25** N.). The population, however, 
is estimated at only about twelve millions, a consequence partly 
of the nature of the surface and climate, partly of the state of 
government. 

The table-lands have an average elevation about equal to that 

1 Bom AJ). 671. The Mohammedans leckon time from the date of the flight of 
|f ohammed flrom Mecca to Medina on the occasion of a rising against him in the 
former city. The date of the flight or H^ra (Hegira) was July 6, 622, which is 
hence the beginning of the Mohammedan era. 
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of Arabia (about B , 600 feet), and are begirt and travereed by moim- 
tain rangesr tlie passes across wbicb are generally high and incon- 
venient. In tbe western half the mountainfl generally trend 
Boutb-eastwards (in a direction corresponding to that of the 
Caucasus)* while m the east they have an east and west fcrend on the 
north and south, a northerly trend on the eastern borders (Sulai- 
man Mountains), and a north-easterly trend on the north-east. 
There the lofty range of the Hindu Ensh (higher than the Alps) 
separates some of tbe most elevated and secluded valleys in the 
world ; those on the south-east draining to the Indus, those on 
tbe north-west, including the Famir Plateau, to the desert region 
of Inner Asia. In tbe west tbe loftiest mountain range is that of 
tbe Elburz, parallel to tbe south shore of the Caspian 8ea, and at 
no great distance from it. 

Cultivation everywhere demands irrigation, and is thus con- 
fined to the borders of tbe rivers and tbe bases of tbe moimtaiBS,^ 
into the heart of which canals {kare^es) are often pierced till 
water-bearing beds are reached. Wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, and 
opinm are grown. Fruit -trees are abundant (the peach a native ol 
Western Irania). The date-pahn^ flonrishes in the south-west and 
south, but is banished from the interior by tbe winter cold due to 
exposure to the north -east winds. Nomads inhabit the districts 
incapable of cultivation, rearing horses and camels, the two- 
humped camel now replacmg tbe single-bumped camel of Arabia. 

The western half of Irania is under tbe despotic and crush- 
ing sway of tbe Shah of Persia, the eastern half divided between 
Afghanistan io tbe north and Baluchistan in tbe south* Of the 
former the emir of the Afghans is the nominal ruler throughout, 
but many of the tribes are virtually independent. Tbe sparse 
population of the steppes and deserts of Baluchistan is sub- 
ject to various chiefs, dl, however, under the control of a British 
agent. 

The inhabitantt of Irania are mainly of Aryan race and Ian* 
guage, and indeed the table-lands of this region seem to have been 
the centre from which that now widely extended stock dispersed. 
The reUgiom is almost everywhere Mohammedan ; but the Moham- 
medans of Persia and some of the tribes to tbe east belong to a 
sect regarded as heterodox by tbe reet of the Mohammedan world, 

I S6A Imirod, p,^% > Sm p. 304. 
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the sect of the Shiitas, who rq'eet theSuxmaorbodyof iacaditioiM 
sapplementary to the Koran, held saored by the other Moham- 
medans, who are hence called Sonnites. 

In the desert (chiefly round Yezd) are a iew adherents of 
Zoroastrianiam. 

The capital of Persia is TEHEEAH (200), at tiie southern base of the 
Elbui-z Mountains. Even more populous is TABSIZ (800), in the 
north-west, on the Armenian plateau, the centre of the northern trade 
with Europe, a trade which, since the construction of the Transcau- 
casian railway, has been almost entirely in the hands of the Russians. 
At the sacred city of Meshed (a Shiite Mecca), in the north-east, the 
products of Europe are passed on to Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
Among the south- western mountains of Persia is Ispahan, the former 
capital, one of the residences of the caliphs ^ in the glorious days of 
the Arabs ; and still further south, in the original country of the ancient 
Persians, not far from the ruins of Persepolis, is the lovely town of 
Shiras, celebrated for its rose-gardens, vineyards, and DightiTigales.* 
In the part of Persia to which these towns belong the trade is mamly in 
the hands of the nations of Western Europe (chiefly the English), aud 
enters the country by the ports of Bushire and Mohamxnera, the former on 
the Persian Gulf, the latter at the head of the delta of the Shat-el-Arab. 

A^hanistan and its principal towns derive their importance chiefly 
from tiie fact that they command the north-western passes leading 
into India. Of these the most important lie north and south of the 
Sulaiman Mountains; in the north the Khaibar Pass, on the route 
which mostly follows the Eabtd river, commanded by the city of Kabul, 
and the Kurmm Pass, a Httle to the south ; in the south the Bolaa and 
Narl Passes, leading from Kandahar. A railway with a loop throu£;h 
each of these passes has been constructed for defensive purposes by the 
Government of India to the fortress of Quetta. The chief town of 
Western Afghanistan is Herat, on the issueless Heri Bud,' which 
fertilises a long valley running east and west, and forming the natural 
approach to Kabul. In Baluchistan, Eelat. 

11. THE MONSOON COUNTBIES AND TUEIR 
DEPENDENCIES. 

1. INDIA. — This vast country, which is now entirely under 
British influence, occupies, if we include all the Himalayan 
States but exclude British Burma, an area of nearly one and a 
half million square miles, or more than sixteen times the size of 
Great Britain. Its population at the last census (1881) was 
upwards of 250 millions, two-fifths of whom were congregated in 

1 See p. 252. 

' Alio celebrated at one time as the centra of Persian culture. Two of the oumC 
oelebntedof PenMuapoeti, Hafiz and S&di, were both natives of this town. 
' Sad, Persian ariyez. 
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the valley of the Ganges in Bengal and the North- We&t Provincea, 
which compriBe together only one-sixth of the area. 

In shape the country ia quadrangular^ the mainland portion 
being hounded by two sides which elope north-eastwards and 
north- westwarda to the north of KaahmiFp where they meet in 
ahont latitude 86** N., and the pemnaular portion by two sides 
which taper to a point m Cape Comorin, in ahont latitude 8**, 
N. India thus extends through twenty-eight degrees of latitude, 
entirely to the south of the most southerly latitude of Europe, and 
for fifteen and a half degrees within the torrid zone. 

By ita natural boundariea India is more completely iflolatad 
than Italy, the corresponding peninsula of Europe. On the north 
the Himalayas form a oomplete protection against foreign aggrea- 
fiion, and the few lofty passes merely serve as a means of carrying 
on a scanty trade with the thinly populated regions beyond. On 
the north-east a anccession of mountain rangea and gorges render 
it equally safe against attack in that quarter, and even prevent 
the existenoe of trade with the populous provinces of China, 
which lie immediately beyond. It is only on the north-western 
&ontier accordlngiy that India has ever been open to invasion by 
land-routeSp and even there the rontea by which invading armies 
can enter are few and easy of defence. In the southern part ol 
that frontier mountains and deserts render the peninsula almost 
tmapproachable, and consequently the passes by which foreign 
armiea have always found access to the plains of India he more 
to the north. The Khaibar Pass is that which has been most 
frequently chosen. 

Surface. — Within the frontier monntaina lie two extensive 
plainSf following the same general direction as the mountains, 
and watered by two great rivera with their tributaries, the basins 
of which form in several respeeta striking contrasts. The north- 
western plain is that of the Indus, a river which rises on the 
table-land of Tibet, and bursts through the whole Himalayan 
system, before it emerges on the arid expanse traversed by tlie 
greater part of ita course, a river extremely difficult to navigate 
on account of its shifting shoals, and very deatructive on account 
of the numerous changes of its bed. The north-east plain ia that 
of the Ganges, a river which, hke most of its tributaries, breaks 
through only the sontbem or loftier chain of the Himalayas, and 
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whioh becomes a navigable stream as boob as it enters on the 
plain, thiB plain being one of tJie beBt watered, most fertile, and 
most densely populated in the world. Ultimately the Gangea 
unites with the Brabmaputra to form a delta as large as Irelandp 
on the outer margin of which new land ia being formed with 
almost nnparalleled rapidity* 

South of the plains extendi a table-land varying &om 2,000 
to upwards of 8,000 feet in height, occupying the greater part of 
the penmetila proper. Its northern boundary roughly corresponds 
in direction with the frontier mountains of India, bnt on the 
north-west the tableland is broken in upon by a tract of low* 
lands stretching across the neck of the minor peninsula of 
Gujerat, and connecting the lower vallej of the Narbada with 
the plains of the Indtis. The south-west and south-east 
boundaries of the plateau are much better defined. The south- 
west edge of the plateau, seen from the narrow strip of flat coast 
to which it descends with remarkable abruptness, appears like a 
mountain range, and is known as the Western Ghats,' from the 
passes by which it is ascendedp About the southern extremity of 
the Ghats rises the lofty group of mountains called the Hilgiri 
Hills, which terminate the plateau, for immediately to the south 
occurs a remarkable depression called the Falghat Gap (about 
twenty-five miles wide and only about 1,000 feet in height), which 
affords an easy route for the railway from Beypur near Calicut 
to Madras, and separates the table-land from the Cardamom 
MountalnB, which stretch southwards to Cape Oomorin. 

On the south*east the table4and is bordered by the Eastern 
Ghats, which are lower than the Western, and leave at most 
places wider tracts of lowland between the elevated interior and 
the coast. On both sides the coa»t is generally aurf-beaten and 
difBcult of access. 

The principal rivers by which the table-land is traversed are 
the 13'arbada and Tapti, which flow into the Gulf of Cambay in 
the north-west, and the Mahinadi, Qodavari, and Krishna, which 
enter the Bay of Bengal. They are all more or less impeded in 
their navigation by rocky rapids ^ but the Harbada, Mahdnadi, and 
Godivari are navigable in the lower part of their course, 

> GhAt k an Ixidlfin %ord for * a Btair,* especially a bioad italr leading down to 
§. fiTW inch as b common in India ; henoe * a mountaiu-paaa 
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A large part of the table- land is covered with a rich black boH 
as important to Sontbern India as tbe black eoil of Europe ia to 
Soutbern Russia. It is said to baYO produced crops for a 
tiiousand years witbout manure, and is often called cotton soil 
from its being ao well adapted for tb© growtb of cotton. 

Extending over so vast an areai and embracing tracts so diverse 
in elevation, India necessarily baa a very varied climate, but 
everywbere tbe climate is greatly affected by the monsoens.' It ia 
upon tbese tbat the rainfall depends, but yet tbe rains occur in 
different parts of tbe country at different times. 
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fio. 4Gv— Jl PERSUN WATKH. WHEEL AS VStD £X InTHA FOH litlUaATIOS* 

Bimllar water-whocis are in use thranghout the Meditermneaa region. 

The parts which invariably receive abimdant rains from the south- 
weat monsoon are the south-western edgo of the Boutbem plateau, the 
I hills to the north-east of the Bay of Bengal, and the valley of the 
■^Ganges, up which this mousoon is diverted as a south-easfc wind. 
Hence in these parts the rainy season is the smnmer, and above all 
the third quarter of the year ; and in good seasons rain falls during the 
same period over three-fourths of India. The land monsoon brings rain 
to different districts at two different periods — to the eastern half of the 
peninsula as a north-east wind in the Erst quarter of the year, A small 
area in the south, where the Pal ghat Gap affords access to the south-west 
monsoon, receives rain both from it and from the north-east monsoon, 

1 See In trod, pp, 42, 5L 
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The variatioiiB in the extent and abundanoe of the rains are 
the chief cause ci the fiEunines from which different portions of 
India suffer from time to time. Throughout a large part of the 
country it is uncertain whether the rainfall of the year will be 
sufficient to produce a crop at all, and hence the necessity for 
irrigation. About one-tenth of the cultivated area in India is 
supplied with water by this means ; in the north canals being led 
from the rivers, while in the south there are numerous tanks or 
res^Toirs in which water is stored. 

With regard to its chief agricultural products, India may be 
divided into three regions : (1) the colder and drier parts of the 
north, form the wheat region (North- West Provinces and Punjab) ; 
(2) the moist warm plains from Bengal to Krishna form the rice 
country ; (3) the drier parts of tropical India, including all the 
black soil area, form the region of millets.' Wheat, however, 
extends also into this region, and the finest kind is grown on the 
black soil of the valley of the Narbada. In general the growth 
of wheat in India for export is becoming every year of more 
importance, and since the beginning of the present decade India 
has come next after the United States in the amount of wheat it 
supplies to this country. Besides these food-grains the agri- 
culture of India produces cotton (chiefly on the black soil), linseed 
and other oil-seeds, jute^ in Bengal, opium and indigo in Uie same 
province, tea at various places along ^e slopes of the Himalayas 
(particularly Assam and Darjiling), coffee (in the hill districts of 
Southern India), sugar-cane, tobacco, numerous spices and other 
less important products. 

Forests are found chiefly on the mountain slopes. A broad 
strip of forest known as the Tarai stretches, however, along the 
base of the Himalayas, forming with its underwood a dense jungle, 
the haunt of wild beasts and a source of poisonous exhalations ; 
and a still more deadly jungle occupies the marshy tract called 
the Sandarbans, at the mouth of the delta of the Ganges. Alto- 
gether the forests in the British provinces are estimated to cover 
one-twelfth of the total area. Most of these are now under the 
management of the Government. 

The principal timber trees belonging to them are teak and 

> Both the durrah of Arabia and Aftica, here called jodri, and anotner eeiea) 
eiUle4 111 India At^m. > A strong vegetable fibre used in making sacking. 
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sal, both remarkable for the hardness of their wood, that of 
the teak tree being liighly valued as material for ship- building. 
Among the other trees of India may he nientioued the mulberry, 
kOn which large nmnbers of silkworms are reared, particularly in 
^ Bengal and the Pmijab ; the coco-nut palm, which fringes and 
adorns the coasts of the peniasnla ; and the date-palm, which is 
grown on irrigated land in the valley of the Indus ae high as 
Peshdwar and Amritsar, 




FlO. 4?,— PLOUOBlSa TVtTH ZKBXTS, or HCTtTPKD OXHU, A BKKKD VERY ABCyDAST 
IN ISTDIA, 

Among the more noteworthy animals of India are the tiger 
and other beasts of prey^ the elephant, and numerous serpents 
and monkeys . Under British rule a great deal has been done 
iowards extirpating beasts of prey and venomous serpents, but 
even yet thousands of people in India are killed every year by 
wild animals, chie% snakes* Monkeys often commit great ravages 
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in the cultivated fieldep and some of these are preserved from 
destruction through heing held saored. Elephanta are of great 
value as beasts of burden. 

The mineral wealth of India ia far from abundant. Then 
are many coal-fields, but the coal is generally of poor quality, 
and the only district in which many mines have been opened ia 
round Baniganj, 120 miles north-west of Calcutta, where ooal 
was worked more than a hundred years ago. 

The roads of the country till the middle of the present centnry 
were httle better than mere tracks, fit only for rude ox-waggons, 
and human carriers and pack-bullocks were the principal agents 
of commerce except where there are navigable rivers. So favoured, 
however, ig Bengal m the possession of tMs means of communi- 
cation that in some parts of the province almost every cottage 
haa a navigable stream at its door, and the Bengalese farmer 
keeps his boat as regularly as the English farmer his gig. All 
the principal towns in Lidia are now, however, connected by 
railways. 

With the increase in the means of internal communication 
the foreign commaroe of the country has advanced with enormous 
atrides under British rule. Since 1840 the value of the imports 
has increased ninefold and that of the exports sevenfold, and 
now the value per head is much greater than that of any other 
Asiatic country. The chief articles of export are raw cotton, 
grain (particularly wheat and rice), opiiuiL, indigo, jute, and tea; 
while among the importi by far the most important item ia cotton- 
goods. The external commerce is chiefly with the United Kingdom, 
the cotton fabrics of which have now ahnost entirely superseded 
the hand- woven gooda of the natives, and with these have nearly 
extinguished the production of the delicate muslin fabrics for 
which some parts of India have long been noted (Dacca muslin). 
Native manufactures now survive chiefly in i^e Punjab, but 
cotton factories on a European model have been introduced in 
the territory under the Gbvemor of Bombay, and jute factories 
m Bengal. 

The people of India may be roughly divided into two great 
sections, those of the northern plains, and those of the hills and 
the peninsula. The former are mainly an A^an raeCi speaking 
a variety of languages allied to the Sauekrit, and cannot be ra- 
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farmed aa the oMeBt inliabitaiifcB of the coxmtry. They immigrated 
bj the noiUi- western paaees many oentmieB before the beginning 
of the ChiiHtian era, and seem to have driYen the earlier inhabit 
tanta to the hiUa. Ilie latter are now ohieflj repreaented by the 
Bravida peoples of the peninsiiia proper, a race darker in colour 
and not as well formed as that of the plains, and apeaMng Ian* 
gnages wholly distinct (Tamil anct Telngn), 

As regards relif ion, about three-fourtha of the people are 
adherents of Hinduism. Next to Hinduism, Mohammedamsm is 
the religion most largely profesiedi its adherents numbering about 
one-fifth of the entire population. The number of Christiana does 
not yet reach two milliong. 

The Mohammedanism of India is a result of seTeral snceeasiTe 
eon quests by Mohammedan powers both in the north and south. 
The last of these conquests which left important permanent 
results was that of Bab or, who invaded India in 1625 and founded 
the Mogul Empire, which continued to exist at least in name 
till 1857. Shortly before the invasion of Baber, the Portuguese 
had acquired a footing in the peninsula, and for about a hundred 
years this people retained in their own hands almost all the trade 
of the East. They were followed by Dutch, English, Danes, and 
French, but about the middle of last century the EngHah influence 
(represented by the East India Company), through victories over 
the French and natiYes, became paramount, and now England rules 
directly over considerably more than half of the entire country. 

Since 1858 the f oirernment of British India has been vested in 
the Crown, which appoints a viceroy or governor-general for the 
whole country, and a council of fifteen members who assist in 
legislation* The revenue is mainly derived from a land-tax, the 
sale of opium (which is a Government monopoly and an important 
export to China), and a tax on salt* 

The principal native states are Haidarabad, Mysore. Baroda, 
and the states of the Rajputdna and Central India Agencies. 

There are in addition three native states in the Himalayas, KE^shmir, 
Nepal, and Bhutan,whieh are entirely independent, except t!iat in Eash- 
mir the roler m bound to consult the Britisli authoritlea in case of diBputea. 

The provinces of British India are placed under the adminis- 
tration of officials bearing various titles. The native states are 
subject to their own rulera, who are, however, bound to allegianoe 
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to the British anthorities, and have a British official stahoned at 
their court. 

The provinces are the following : — 



Under the Governor-Oenenl : 
Ajmir and Mhairw&ra . 

Berar 

Ooorg 

Under Governors : 

PreeidenoySofMadnui 

Presidency of Bombay (indnding 
Sind and Aden) 
Under Lientenant-Govemors : 

Bengal 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 

Punjab 

Under Chief Oommissioners : 

Assam 

Burma 

Central Provinces 


Area in 
Thoutandsof 
Squara MUes.1 


Population in 

liiousaiids 

0891). 


Density per 
Square Uik 


27 

17-7 

1-6 

•8 

148 

126 

160 
106 
111 

46 

156 

84 


642 

2,897 

173 

16 

86,689 

18,8B7 

70,909 
46,923 
20,803 

6,423 

7,554 

10,776 


200 
164 
108 

249 

161 

473 
443 

187 

117 

48 

128 



The total population of British India, including Burma, is 
about 220,000,000, of the native states about 64,000,000. The 
average density of the population throughout the country is under 
200 to the square mile, but many parts are greatly over-peopled, 
and are inhabited by swarms of human beings living in a state 
of the most abject poverty. Nevertheless the people of India, 
unlike the Chinese, exhibit great unwillingness to emigrate. A 
small number leave the country every year to work as coolies on 
sugar and other plantations in tropical colonies, or colonies near 
the tropics. About half a million Indian coolies are now estir 
mated to be living in various colonies, chiefly British. 

Provinces and Towns.—!. Beneal, the Province of the Lower 
Ganges, but in cluding also the delta of the Mahanadi (Oilssa). 

CALCUTTA (with suburbs, 840), the seat of the supreme government, 
on the Hiigli, a branch of the Ganges, liable like all the others to be choked 
by silt, which has led to the decay of several predecessors of Galcatta. 
The Hiigli is now kept open by engineering works for ships of the 

^ For the sake of eomparison it may be mentioned that Great Britain has in 
round numbers an area of 90,000 square milea, the couniy of Durham about 1,000 
square miles. 

> These two groups of islands in the Bay of Bengal have each a convict 
station on oue of their islands, and the population here given is chiefly com- 
posed of convicts, and does not include aborigines. 

* India was formeriy divided under three governors called presidents, but the 
^nner presidency of Bengal has now been divided up among various oiBdals. 
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largest Bize, The nortliem port of the town is occupied by natives, the 
pouthem hj Europeana. FATNA, higher up on tlie main stream of the 
Ganges^ centre of tlie opium tradQ, and the sceno of great MohammeJan 
festivals. Qaya^ fartlier south, memorable as the birthplaco of Gautama 
or Buddha, founder of the BiiddMst rehgion, 

2. ITortti^'West ProTlEiG«Sv inclufiiiig- Omdlif the latter one of 
the most fertile districts in the world, with a dense but now stationary 
population. LTJ CKKOW (27 5) , formerly the capital of the kingdom of Oudh, 
between the Ganges and its tributary^ the Goghra. On the Gauges itself 
BEHARES (ti20), the sacred city of the Hindus, and Beat of a Sanskrit 
college. ALLAHABAD, at the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and now at that of the railways to Calcutta and Eombayr hence a great 
and rapidly risings centre of trade; also seat of a imiversity, founded by 
the British. CAWNPOEE, memorable as the scene of a massacre of the 
English by revolted sepoys in 1657. On tho -Tumiia. AGEA. ouce the 




FiQ. 4^,— Tub Jama Ma&jid, tkji Phikcii^m. MosyuB at Delhi, 



residence of the Great Mogulj* celebrated for its great mausoleunip 
called the Taj MahaL South of Agra, in the native state known aa 
Sindhia's Dominion, is the town of Q wall or, with a magnilicent fortress 
which was kept in the hands of the British from 1858 to 1885. 

3. Pnojmtof * the land of the five rivers/ bo called from the five rivers 
which here unite to contribute their waters to the Indus, a land divided 
by these streams into duaba, or districts lying between two rivers. 
Ajuong the inhabitants are numerous Sikhs, a fanatical and warlike 
rehgious sect. On the Jumna, DELHI, also one of the former seats of 
the Great Mogul, situated at the edge of tho more or less desert 
country intervening between the Jumna and the passes of the north- 
west. In the richest of the duabs, between the Eavi and the Bias, is 
Lahore, from the earliest period a meeting-place of trade routeSi and 

> The name given to the ruler of the Mogul Empire, 
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DOW ft great mlwsy centre. To the east, AXSITIAB, with mannlne- 
tnree of Caslunere shawU, &o. Xd the extreme north* westi PoshAwaTi 
important as a defenBiYe statioxi from, the £sx;t of ite Ijing opposite the 
mouth of the Khaibar Pasa. In the north*east, among the Hmialajae, 
Simla, at the height of upwards of 7,000 feet above sea-level, an impor- 
tant sanitary hill-statioii, and reeidenc^ of the Govenmient of India 
during the hot EeaeoiL 

4. Sajpittiiia, the colleotiye name for a number of native etatee, 
chiefly occBpying deiert plaiuB in the lower vaUej of the Indns, bnt 
containing two large and fine towns, JAIPOB and Jodpnx, in fertile 
tracts watered bj Btreama deacending from the Aravalli Kill&r 

5. SomtiAj »nd Sliid«^EaricM,^ in Bind, at the extremity of the 
north-west coast of India, a seaport rapidly rising in importanoe on 
account of itfi export of Punjab wheat. Between Sind and the rest of 
tiie Bombay presidenoy lies the district of Ciitcli, with the Bim of Cfntch 
(a sandy waste, encruBted here and there with ialt^ and flooded during 
the wet season), and the penlnBula of 0^«r&t, at the root of which is 
gitnated the important town of ATTir^BiBAD, B17SAT, at the mouth of 
the Tapti, has a considerable trade in cotton. lOKBAT (SCH>), capital 
of the presidency, on a email iaknd connected by an artifleial eause* 
way with the m^inUnd^ has the largeet and safest harbour in India, 
and is the rival of Calcutta as a seaport (acquired by the EngliEh &om 
the PortngueBa in 1061). On the nei^bonring islands of Salsette and 
Elephanta are fine remains of cave-temples* Among the inhfibitants of 
Bombay are 50,000 Parsie (see p. 2f>2), who occupy a very influential 
posildoa in trade. On the table-land beMnd Bomoay, on the railway 
to Ma4ras, PFITA. 

6« Central Vrovtiieea asd serar, occupying the north of the 
table -land ; comparatively thinly populated^ except in the valley of the 
Narbada. If AOFUB, the most important town in me Central Provinces, 
once one of the chief towns of the Mahratta Hngdom, which, in the 
aeventeentJi and eighteenth centimes, embraced a lai^ part of the 
table-land of South em India* 

7. Haidarabad, or the Dominion of the Ni^am, the most extensive 
native state in the table -land^ with a fertile soil producing cotton, wheat, 
and oil- seeds. HAIBAEABAD (390) near the centre of the domi- 
nion is the capital, and six miles to the west is Goleonda, with the famous 
tombs of the kings— namely, those who reigned over this territory 
iu the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes; onoe noted also for its 
diamond beds (now exhansted). 

i. BCyiore, a large native state fojther sonth, producing grain, 
sugar, and coffee. CMef towrts, Ufftore and lAHOAlOBE, 

0« ^ UtRdraa Vresldeney.— On the west or Malabeu^ coast, CaUeat, at 
one ^me the most important place on the entire west coast of the 
neBinsula, On the east or Coromandel coast, HADEAB (450), the tbird 
largest town in India, and the third Beaport in rank, notwithstanding 
the imat that it is situated on a surf -beaten shore, difficult of access. 
It is now provided with an artiflcial harbour formed by two long piers 
built out to sea. 

To this presidency belong the Laeeadivt (coral ^ Islands, oE the west 
ooaeU 

1 Often ftpeikd Xurrachm, > See Introd. p. S8 », 
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10. Britiih Burma. See Indo^CMiia. 

U, S&stiMif is a mountainaus Btate in the extreme nor tli- west, 
baviug in the eentre a small high -lying voile j, with a fine equable 
climate, producing conij wmei and silk, beeidea roses and other flowera 
innumerable. The ehief town in thia volley is SriiagaTi on the iThelum, 
a tributary of the Indus. 

ITEPAli, the native coimtry of the warlike Onrkaa, baa for ita 
capital Katmandu, important aa the key of the chief passes across 
the Hmialajas. 

BHUTAN, further east, now confined to the most mountainoxif 
parts of its former area, tlie duars, or hill country, further south, 
havmg been ceded to BritEdn, in return for whioh a small aubsidj 
is paid to the ruler of the state, 

2. CETIiOH, an island about half the size of England, lying 
to the south-east of India, from which it is sepajated by a strait 
BO shallow as to have only two or three channels navigable for 
small vessels. It consists of a belt of low country surrounding 
a core of mountains. The island is a British crown colony, 

OolTee W&9 long witbout a rival among its products for export, but of 
late has been giving place to tea, and since 18S4 Ceylon has been the 
chief source of the Peruvian 'haflt (p. 340) imported into Britain. Pearls 
are obtained in the Gulf of Manaar. The native inhabitants are mainly 
a gentle race of Buddhists ; but Hindu immi^T-antSj speaking Tamil, are 
Qumerons in the north. The Haidlve (coml) IsiaudB, lying to the south- 
west, are tributary. Capital of the colony, ColomlMJ, on the west coast 

3. IHDO -CHINA is the name generally given to the peninsula 
between India and CMna.* It Lies almost entirely within the 
torrid zone. Its area is about 800,000 square miles, and ita 
population, estimated at about S6,O0O,000, has a density of only 
about forty-£ve to the S(|uare mile, much smaller accordingly 
than either of the other great monsoon countries in the east and 
west — a consequence of the highly mountainous surface, and the 
density of the tropical forests. 

The mountainB generally trend north and south parallel to the 
chief riveri, which tiiey confine in many places to narrow gorges, 
receding at other parts to form wide and fertile valleys. The 
ohief seats of population are the vast riee-flaldi of the river deltas, 
aU of which are Hable to be flooded during the suromer rains, on 
which account the houses are frequently built on stakes to raise 
them above the flood-level, sometimes on rafts moored on the 
rivers themselves. 

' Alta koowa u lbs £mUrm Faiinatila Mud FtLrther liufui. 
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The principal rivers are (1 and 2), in the west the trawadi 
and the Salwin, the former with RANOOON on its wide delta, 
the latter with Manlmain ^ at its mouth ; (8) the Menam, with 
BAHOKOK (500) at its mouth, flowing into the Gulf of Siam ; 
(4) the Mekong, flowing into the Chinese Sea, and forming a 
large delta, on which stands the town of Saigon ; and (5) the 
Song-koi,^ or Bed Biver, flowing south-eastwards into the Gulf 
of Tongking, with Hanoi or Kesho near the head of its delta. 
Hnmerons rapids impede the navigation of the rivers, and only 
the Irawadi is capable of being ascended by steamers for any great 
distance. On that river British steamers ascend to Bhamo, close 
to the Chinese frontier. 

The inhabitants of the peninsula are mainly of Mongolio race, 
and speak languages allied to the Chinese. In religion they are 
Buddhists, and Buddhist pagodas are among the most con- 
spicuous ornaments of the towns. On the Malay Peninsula, 
which stretches like a finger southwards almost to the equator, 
the inhabitants are Mohammedan Malays, but on all the coasts, 
and especially in the east and south, Chinese immigrants and 
settlers form the hardest-working section of the population. 

Politically the peninsula is divided among various powers. A 
strip on the north-west, extending from Bengal to the root of the 
Malay Peninsula (latitude 10°), till recently known as British 
Burma, is under the government of India. It has an area about 
equal to that of Great Britain, and is divided into the provinces 
of Araoan, Pegu, Irawadi, and Tenasserim. It is specially 
valuable for its rice and teak. 

The population of these provinces, being small relatively to their 
resources, has been growing under British role with extraordinary 
rapidity. Between the censuses of 1871 and 1881 it increased by 
thirty -seven per cent., the density from thirty-two to forty-three to the 
square mile. British Burma is the only part of Indo-China in which 
ndlways have yet been introduced, two starting from Rangoon, one for 
Prome, on the Irawadi, the other proceeding northwards by Pegu. 
Proposals are now being made for the construction of a railway from 
the Gulf of Siam to the Chinese frontier, with the view of extending 
commerce with the rich provinces of south-western China. 

On January 1, 1886, the former kingdom of Burma, with MAHDALAY, 
on the Irawadi, for its capital, was added to the British dominions, 
so that Britain has now the command of the whole course of the 
Irawadi as £Eur as Bhamo. 

On the east side of the straits of Malacca a considerable portion ot 
the Malay Penininla is in British possession or under British proteo- 
> Alio spelled Mouimnn, > Also called the Song-hau 
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tion (chief town MAlacca) ; and on a small island at the extremity of 
the peninsula is the British seaport of SINGAPOEE^ lyin^ in the route 
from India to Austrahai as well as Eaateni Asia, and hence the most 
important seat of marine conmaerce in Indo- China, although in the 
early parfc of the present century it contained only a handful of people,* 
The inliabitanta are ehiefly Chinese* 

The lower and middle parts of the hasin of the Monam, and the 
middle part of the hasin of the Mekong, form together the Kingdom of 
Biam. The lower part of the basin of the Mekong above the delta is 
the fojmer kingdom of Cambodia, which, after existing for some time as 
a feeble state under French protection, has now been taken under direct 
French rule* At one time it waa the seat of a highly developed civi- 
lisation, of which there are some ma^fieent remains, the most 
remarkable being the temple known as Angkor Wat The delta itself, 
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Fi6. 4&.— View of Bahoicok, bhowtno FLOArcr^ Horsia, Ain> m tum Bistajics 
A BtJDDiiiST Pagoda. (By the kind penaiaslon of Mr, MiuT&y.} 

formiiig rrench Cochin Cliina, is under French rule, and France also 
possesses the delta of the Boug-koi (Tongldng), and clainiB a protec- 
torate over the Empire of Amam, in the east of Indo- China (caj>ital Hue, 
on the coast). In the interior are nmnerous independent tribes, the 
chief of which are those of the Shaa States. 

4 'IKE EASTEEU OB, MALAY AECBIPELAaO.— This 

large assemblage of islands in the south-east of Asia e:stends over 
an area nearly as great as that of Europe, although the land siir- 
face is onlj about one-fifth of the area of that continent. It consists 
of islands both large and Bmall, Borneo, the largest, being mora 
than three times, and Sumatra, the next in size, nearly twice as 

' The island wastwujjbtby tUe Britisk in 1819 on the suggestion of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, who perceived tbe peculiar advantages of ita sitaaiioa for Eaatem commerce* 
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large bb Great Britain. ▲ line of active volcanoee (about fiftj 
in aQ) passes round the outside of the group, just touching 
Celebes, in the north-east. 

The whole group lies within the tropics, and all, except the 
Philippines, between lO"* north and lO"" south. Favoured by the 
monsoon rains, thcTegetation is almost everywhere as luxuriant 
as the tropics can show. Dense forests cover the slopes of the 
mountains, which occupy the ^eater part of the surfiEUse. Gooo- 
nuts, bananas, and the pith of the sago palm supply food with 
too much ease to demand much energy on the part of the people. 
From the sago palm ten days' labour suffices to obtain food that 
will last a man for an entire year. Other wants are supplied 
with equal ease. Of clothing little is needed, and for house- 
building, bridge-building, and all kinds of domestic utensils the 
bamboo furnishes abundance of material, which can be worked 
with the greatest facility. Hence the native population seldom 
exhibits any energy except under foreign influence. 

Most of the original inhabitants are Malays, a brown-com- 
plexioned race, with smooth straight hair, rather silent in 
disposition and subdued in manners, expert in fishing and in the 
management of small slim boats, with which they make long 
voyages from island to island. At one time Buddhists, they 
attained in Java, under Buddhist influences, a high degree of 
civilisation, of which there are relics in the form of a Malay 
literature and splendid buildings,^ rivalling those of Gambodia. 
Afterwards the Arabs gained them over to Mohammedanism, and 
that religion is still professed on most of the islands, on some of 
which the Arabs, though few in number, hold a very influential 
position. After the discovery of the sea-way to India at the close 
of the fifteenth century, the Arabs were followed by Portuguese 
and Dutch, the latter of whom now claim possession of most of the 
archipelago, except the Philippine Islands, which, togeth^ with 
the adjacent small islands of the Sulu Archipelago, belonged to 
Spain till 1898, but were then taken possession of by the United 
States. 

The Dutch possessionB consist of the Oreat Snnda IslaDdB, in 
the west, the Lesser Sunda Islands, stretching eastwards from 
JfMFa, and the Moluccas, between Celebes and New Guinea. 

Among the Great Sunda Islands Java is that in which Dutch influ- 
1 The most remarkable is the temple of Boro Buddor, Dear the middle of the island. 
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ence has been most exerted^ and thia island is consequently the most 
productive and most densely peopled of all large tropical islands.* 
Fields of rice and sugar caiie oecupy the lower levels along with 




JiQ, 50.— The Temple op Angkor Wat, Caubodia« 
1 See Jutrod. p. 59. 
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tobacco, higher up follows eoffee, and then tea and cinchona.' Some of 
these products are grown in plantations belonging to the government, 
others on native plantations, the owners of which are bound to sell 
their crops to the Dutch Government at a low fixed price, so that the 
revenue thus gained from Java suffices to make up all the deficienciss 
in the other Dutch islands. Under this system the population has 
grown from 6,000,000 in 1825 to nearly 20,000,000, and the densilnr 
now exceeds that of England. The principal towns are on the north 
coast— BATAVIA in the west, SITBABATA' in the east. 

On STunatra the natives are to a large extent independent, living 
in fortified villages called kampongs. The smaller iidand of Baaea, 
adjoining on the east, is rich in tin. Of Borneo only the south-east is 
claimed by the Dutch, and even this part is chiefly left to the natives. 
Off the north-west coast is the small island of Labnan, belonging to 
Britain. It produces coal. The territory of the British North Boniet 
Company, in the north of the island, the native state of Brunei, adjoin- 
ing it on the south-west, and Sarawak, a state subject to a rajah oi 
British family, are now all under British protection. The very irre- 
gular island of Celebes has coffee and other plantations, under Dutdi 
supervision, in the north-eastern peninsula (Menado), but in most parts 
the natives are not interfered with. The coffee is said to excel that 
of Java. 

Of the Lesser Snnda Islands the largest is Timor, the eastern half 
forming the last relic of Portuguese rule in the archipelago. 

The Moluccas, also called iJie Spice Islands, from the nature of their 
principal products, grow cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, and other spices, 
and are very carefiiUy managed by the Dutch. 

Spanish rule in the Philippines resulted in the nominal con- 
version of the inhabitants to Christianity, but did little for in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Only one island, Luzon, has a tolerably dense population (mom 
than 100 to the square mile). Here the chief products are tobaceo, 
sugar, and a strong fibre known as manilla hemp. MANILLA (200), 
on a fine bay on the west coast, is the chief town, and is the largest in 
the whole archipelago. It has frequently suffered from earthquakes 
and typhoons.' 

5. CHIITA occupies the east of Asia, from the latitude of 

Southern France to five degrees beyond the tropic of Cancer (in 

the island of Hainan). Shut off from the rest of Asia on tiie 

north and west by scarcely habitable table-lands, and in the 

south-west from the fertile plains of India by the mountain 

barriers of Indo-China, it is by nature one of the most isolated 

countries in the world, and, being at the same time blessed with 

a soil of extraordinary fertility and a genial climate, it supports 

a dense population, which has for the most part remained 

i See p. 848 II. 1. 

* Spelled in aooordanoe irith the Rules, p. 9. The Dnteh spelling is SoeraUffa, 
which has the same sound. ^ See Introd. p. 41. 
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The oonntrf is, finr the most part, elevated, and eren nuMm- 
tainoiu, though there are plains and lowlands of great extent. 

The great plain, or lowland region, is that which extends in 
the east from Peking to the Yang-tse-kiang, interrupted only hy 
the mountainous peninsula of Shan-tung.^ Oi the mountains by 
fiekr the most important, as a physical feature, are the Fu-niu- 
shan Mountains, forming the eastern continuation of the Euen- 
lun, and running from west to east, about the parallel of 84^ N., 
more than half across the country: this range separates two 
regions in the north and south, presenting a marked contrast to 
one another. 

1. As regards physical features in the north the valleys and 
hollows between the mountains are filled with a yellow ' earthy 
deposit of great fertility, known as Igbss, which rounds off tioB 
outlines of the surface like snow-fields in high mountains, though 
the loBss itself, sometimes thousands of feet in depth, is apt to 
weather away in such a manner as to form terraced perpendicular 
precipices.^ To the south this loess is generally absent, and the 
mountains, frequently separated by chasmy hollows, stand out in 
all their grandeur. In the north again the rivers are not easily 
navigable, partly from their impetuosity, and partly from their 
being filled with shifting shoals derived from the soft Igbss. The 
great river of the north is the rapid Hoang-ho, or Yellow Biver, 
which now flows in the end north-eastwards into the Oulf of Pechili, 
on the north side of the mountainous peninsula of Shan-tui^, baft 
till about the year 1852 continued its easterfi course to the Yellow 
Sea, south of that peninsula. To the south is the Yang-tse-kiani^ 
one of the finest navigable rivers in the world* (hence having on 
its banks many of the largest towns in China), while its tribu- 
taries on the right bank form in many cases admirable means of 
communication between it and the extreme south. 

1 Shan-tung a Eastern Mountains, as distinguished from Shan-d * Westeni 
Mountains. 

* Henoe the names Hoang-hoaTellow River, Hoang-hals Yellow Sea, due to 
the colouring derived from this deposit 

s See cut, p. 295. This mode of weathering is probably due to the presence in the 
loess of innumerable minute perpendicular channels lined with calcareous deposits. 
In Northern China millions of human beings live in caves hollowed out in the sides 
of these precipices. The loess is believed to have been blown into the hoUows 
which it fills from the highlands of Central Asia. See p. 2S. 

^ The continuous navigability of the Tang-tse-kiang ibr steamers extends as bigit 
w lehaagtia about loo. lll^^B., but is then stopped by dangerous rapi«ls. 
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2. As regards commxuiication, in the north are numerous 
roads, and horses, mules, asses, aiid the two-humped camel are 
abundant as beasts of burden, while in the south human carriers 
are mostly employed where boats and ships are not available. 

3» As ret,^ards products, the north is the land of wheat, milltt, 
cotton, and pod-frnits, the south of rice, tea, silk, sugar, and 
opium (the last chiefly in the south-west) ; and while in the north 




tVj&, 62rf— TrKW AMONG THS LCESS TERRACM OF KOHTHEIW CHINA, 
(By the kind pernii&sbn of Mr. Dietrich Eelmer.) 

agriculture may be pursued on the fertile loeaa as high as 8,000 feet 
above sea-level, in the south it is mostly conEned to the plains and 
valley?, and to artificial terraces * cut out on the lower slopea of 

■ the mountains. Only in the western parts of the soutl], the pro- 
I vine© of Se-chwan, wLere a fertile red soil takes the place of 

■ 1 See I[itro<U p. 37 (3} and €omp. p. SOCk 
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the yellow loess, is agrioultare pursued io a great keifi^t tip the 
monntam sides. 

4. As regards climate, tliere is in the north only aa alternation 
between a warm, doudy, and rainy simuncr, and a kmg winter 
with clear skies and icy north winds ; while in the south, on the 
other hand, there is a more gradual succession of the seasons. 

People. — The original seats of the Chinese are unknown, but 
it is certain that this people immigrated from the north, and it 
was in the northern part of China that the emperor, an absolute 
monarch, acquired the title of < Hoang-ti,' meaning ' Lord of the 
Yellow ' (earth). The Chinese are the chief representatiyes of 
the Mongolian type of the human race, but though they make up 
the great bulk of the population in China itself, and, being by fu 
the most industrious and energetic race in Asia, are rapidly over- 
flowing into all the neighbouring countries and islands in the 
south-east, and are even spreading beyond the limits of the con- 
tinent, they have for the last 250 years been subject to a 
Manchu dynasty, which invaded China from the north-east.^ In 
religion they are nominally Buddhists, but all religions that have 
taken a strong hold on the Chinese have been reduced by them 
to little more than ceremonial observances, and the worship to 
which the people most stedfiebstly cling is the worship of their 
forefathers, tablets in honour of whom are preserved in every 
Chinese household. The system of Confucius, an ancient Chinese 
sage whose descendants are still held in great reverence by the 
Chinese, can scarcely be called a religion at all, consisting as it 
does merely of a code of duties. It is the system adhered to by 
the learned classes, and all the higher officials are obliged at 
stated times to perform certain rites connected with it. 

Education is prevented from being general by the vast num- 
ber of characters used in writing in Chinese, but there are never- 
theless few countries in which more direct encouragement is given 
to learning. All government offices are the reward of success in 
examinations. 

The Chinese in their own country have maintained their 
isolation in a large measure down to the present day. From a 
remote period there has been a trade with the West by land, 
chiefly in silk. Intercourse with Europe by sea began in the 

^ It was from their Mancha oonqaeron that the Chinese adopted the praetioe of 
wearing their hair in a ' pig-tail,* that ia, in a single long plait hanging down behind. 
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fearlj part of the sixteenth century, bat was confined to Canton 
till within the last half centnry, since when several ports have 
been opened by treaty (hence treaty ports) to European and 
American commerce. The chief axticlea cf export ore now ailk 
and tea, and the cMef import, opium, from India ; next to which 
come varions manufactured goods. 

Even yet^ however^ the whole foreign trade of China ia only about 
one-fortieth of that of Europe ; and the long-con tinued aversion of the 
Chineee Grovernment to the construction of railways wais an ohatacle to 
ita development. The conBtmction of & network of railways has often 
been proposed, and would have all the more importance, eince Cliiiia ia 
known to possess enormoua ooalieldi— coalfields the united extent of 
which is estimated to be twenty times as great as that of the coalfields 
of Europe. The gold, copper, and other minerals of the province of 
Tmn-nwi in the extreme south-west are among the prodtrtte which it is 
hoped to make acceaaible to Enropeaii commerce by rail way a. Tele- 
graphs are already extending in China with remarkable rapidity j and 
the attitude of the Government towards railwayi has at last been changed. 

The large towni of China have been known by repute in 
Europe since the time of the Venetian traveller Marco Polo (end 
of the thirteenth centnry), hut hii acconnts were then ridiculed 
as exaggerated. Even according to the beet e&timatea of the 
present day, however, China can hoagt of several tovma contain- 
ing more than a million inhabitautSi 

FEElS'0, the seat of gcvermnent, stands in a densely populated 
plain in the north-east (prov. FechLli)i but in one of the dreajriest parts 
of it* Its population is variously estimated at from StK>,000 to upwards 
of a million.^ Its port ia TIENTSIN (1000), on the Pei-hOt a treaty port 
accessible to Chinese junks,^ but much more important as the uorthcm 
terntmufl of the 0rand GanaJ, a canal TOO miles in length, which forms 
the great channel of communication between north and south/ as 
far as HANQCHAIT/ at the head of the inlet or gulf of the same name. 
Of the towns on the Yang4se-kiang the largest is KANKAU* (700), at 
which place, though lying in the centre of the country, sea- going ships 
ean be freighted with tea from the rich tea-growing districts all round. 
Lower down hea HANEINO- * (600), a former capital of China, and atill 
a great seat of Chinese learning. On the Wnsung^ & little above the 
mouth of the estuary of the Yang-tse-kiang, stands SfiANDfiU {B5B}, 

1 All tlie atlmstes of population of OliingM towns ar« very nacertaia. 

> The D$m& of & kind of flat^bottomed iilup, high in the ptow aad Bteni^ tued is 
CMna and J&paa. 

■ The Gimnd Giuial U no laager n«YigabIe tlmMigliont^ on which icocrant one 
of tho Chinese railway ichemea most actiTolj promoted at present Is that foi a 
railway from Nanking fco Tientsin &nd Peking. 

* Also Apelled »O0. See Enlea, p» B* 

B Meaning ' Southern Court,* aa diatinguiBhed firom Peking, * Northern Court/ 
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the principal centra of foreign commerce on the inaiuland of China. 
The chief lown of the south, probahlj the most populous of all China, 
is CANTON (1600), on the delta of tlie Si-kiang, It lies in a region 
rich ill rice, sugar, and iudigo, and possessing water communication 
with the silk and tea districts further north. Close hy, on the river, 
a population of 300,000 dwella in hoata moored in long ixjwb. 

At the mouth of the estuaty of the Canton River are two 
islands, in European hands : at the northern entrance the rocky isla 
of Hongkong, with the town of VICTORIA, belonging? to the British ; at ' 
the Boutliern, Macao, belonging to the Porluguese. Of these the former 
I.^ by far the more important, being the principal seaport of Southern 
China. In 1897 a lease of Kiauelion Bay, on the south side of the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, was granted to the German Empire, and in 1898 a 
similar lease of the naval port of Weihaiwei, on the north side of the 
I^eTrTTlBnlfl, was made to tlie Eritish. 
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FiO. M.— OHlKsas Gatkway. (By the kind permmaioii of Mcssi-a. ChapmsD and HtIL) ' 

Manchuria, to the north-east of China, is a fruitful country, rich, in 
pasture Sj hitherto thinly populated, liut now receiving large numbers 
of Chinese colonists in the *outli. MUKDEN (2nO), on a tributary of 
the Liau-ho, is the capital, and Niuchwang (Newchwan-), near the mouth 
of the Liau-ho, h a rising treaty port, in 1898 the fine naval station 
of Port Arthur, at the end of the peninsula running out towards Shan- 
tung, was lejised to Russia, which has also obtained the right to connect 
it with the Siberian railway. 

6* KDEEA, the mountainous peninsula t^o the east of the 

Yellow Sea, has been opened to foreign intercoura© only since 1883, 

Its capital is Se-ulp the port of which is Ch«mn]po. 
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% CENTRAL ASIA,— The vast moantain-girt tablelands to 
the north and west of India and China (covering an area of about 
two-and-a-half millione of square miles in all) are mostly unin- 
habited solitudes^ in some parts of which explorers may travel 
for three months together without seeing a human being. 

Tl^et.^ — The soulhGrn part of the area is the loftieat tabloland in 
the world, in the Bouth and west nowhere less than 12,000 feet in 
heigh t, though ainMng in Lhe north* at the base of the Knen-lim 
Mountains, to about 4,000 feet m some parts. On this gi-eaL tableland 
he the bead- waters ef all the great riv'ers of Sou th-otie tern Asia, The 
inhabitants, who profess an exceedingly corrupt form of Buddhism, 
and Buffer under an oppresBive priesthood, are cMcfly settled along 
the narrow basin of the Sanpu (Upper Brahmaputra). Here stands 
thaasa^ the residence of the Dalai Lama, or high-priest, who is wor- 
shipped as a god. 

North of Tibet and China Ues a long relatively depressed area, 
mostly desert, caUed by the Chinese the Han-hai, or Dry Sea, a name 
BO for appropriate that the reigion is known to have actually been 
a sea in some previous period of the history of the world. This area^ 
stretching from the abrupt eastern slopes of the Pamir plateau, in 
the west, to the ^o-called KMagaa Monataimft ' in the east, is as long as 
the Mediterranean, and, Like it, is divided into two portions by a 
narrowing in the middle. This narrowing is important for two 
reasons : firsts because it reduces the journey across the desert to 
fourteen days j and eecopdly, because at tlxis part are situated the only 
two openings by which great bodies of people can emerge from the 
Han-hai, either northwards along the northern base of the Tian-ihan 
Mountaini, or southwards into China along the Nan-sham MoantaiQi. 
Through these gates'^ great hordes of mounted barbarians have swept 
north and south at different periods, and hence they are now included 
in a province directly under Chinese rule. It was to prevent such 
inroads that the Chinoso in the third century erected the ©real Wall — 
a stone -faced earthen rampart, more than 1,200 miles in length, ex- 
tending from Peking to Suchau, on the northern slopes of the Nan-ahan 
Mountains ; but the wall (now in many places in a state of deca;y) did 
not always prove effectual. 

In both halves of the Han-hai a caravan trade with China is carried 
on. The western half, or Tarim basia, forming Eastern Turkestan, is 
inhabited by Mohammedan Tatars, who during the short but hot 
summers, grow wheat, maize ^ and even rice and wine along the banks 
of the numerous short rivers which dry up in the sands soon after 
quitting the base of the mountains* The chief towns are Kashgar and 
YARKATfD,' the former the starting pomt of the caravans across the 
Pamir to the valley of the Sir, the latter to the valley of the Amu. 

1 In reality merely the eastern edge of a Iftss plftteaa. 

> Compare the * Moravian Gate' (p. 21U). 

^ Both situated im the routed of the old overlaod «ilk trade between ChhiA and 
the West, 
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The eastern half of the Han-hai ib the Shamo,* or GoU, whieh, along 
with the moxmtam-trayersed area stretohing westwardis to Siberia, 
makes np Mongolia, a region inhabited by nomadio Mongols, Bnddhists 
in religion. IfaiTnachiii ^ is the town of greatest importance. 

All Central Asia is either directly or indirectly subject to Ohina. 

8. JAPAH consists of a group of large islands opposite the 
Sea of Japan, together with strings of smaller ones in the north, 
opposite the Sea of Okhotsk (the Enrile Islands), and in the south 
opposite the mouth of the Tellow Sea (Lu Chu Islands'). Their 
area is about two-thirds larger than that of Great Britain. Hondo, 
Shikoku, and Eiushiu, the most populous islands in the group, lie 
in the same latitude as the eastern or more southerly half of the 
Mediterranean (including the -^ean Sea). Since 1895 the for- 
merly Chinese island of Formosa, further south, has also been 
subject to Japan. 

In some respects Japan may be regarded as an Ajsiatic Britain. 
The islands are well situated for commerce, their shores deeply 
indented, and provided with numerous harbours, especially in the east 
and south ; and the difference in temperature is less than might be 
expected from the latitude.* At Tokyo, the capital, which is in the 
latitude of Malta, the hottest month is about 15** warmer than at 
London, but the coldest a few degrees colder. Yezo, the northernmost 
island, though in the latitude of Southern France, has a severe climate, 
and is inhabited only by about 300,000 people, chiefly round the coasts. 

The entire group is mountainous, so that even on the populous 
islands the level cultivated ground, including the terraces on the 
hill slopes,^ forms less than one-eighth of the entire area. The 
few plains of any importance lie along the lower courses of the 
rivers. The principal mountain peaks are conical volcanoes, active 
or extinct, which rise to a great height above the general elevation 
of the mountain ranges, thus leaving low and easy passes between. 
Fusinoyama,^ the highest, is upwards of 12,000 feet in height. ^ 

The old lavas from these volcanoes, crumbled by vegetation 
and changes of weather and washed down by rain, have yielded 
to the plains and valleys an exceedingly rich soil,^ and this, 
together with the warm summers and the copious summer (mon- 
soon) rains, renders the low grounds so productive that, small as 
1 ChineaeM * Sea of Sand.' A portion of this desert extends even to the east of 
Ehingan. ' See p. 263. 

> This name, a Chinese one, is more familiar than the Japanese one^ Bin-kin, 
these islands having been claimed by the Chinese (as well as the Japanese) till 
1879. The Chinese language has no r, the Japanese no I 

* See Introd. p. 51. ^ See Introd. p. 87 and comp. p. 295. 

• Also known as Fusiyama, Figiyama, and Fojisan. Faffla='monntain' ia 
Jspaneae, tan in Ch.ia%Bib, ' See Intiod. pp. 25 and 37-^ 
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their area is, the density of the population in all the three more 
populous islands is upwards of 300 to the square mile. The 
principal Bummer crop is rice (the staple food of the people), but 
bailey and wbeat are largely grown as winter crops, the young 
grain springing up before the winter, and remaining green, but 
not growing all the winter through. Tea and allk are likewise 
staple products^ 

The Japanese^ mostly BaddMsts in religion, attained a high 
degree of civilisation before they came much into contact with 
Europeans and Americansi, and their manufacturing industries 
had reached a corresponding degree of advancement* Their sUk 
fahriCB and laoiuered wares are particularly celebrated, and their 
skill in lacquering has even given a word to onr language (japan* 
ning). For a long period the Japanese showed the same jealousy 
of foreign intrusion as the Chinese, Since 1868, however^ the 
Japanese have shown great eagerness to learn from the nations of 
the West. Western science has been zealously studied. Kail- 
ways and telegraphs and modern textile and other machinery 
have been introduced. Native coal -fields (principally in tlie west 
of KiushiUj and in Yezo, near Sapporo) have been developed with 
the aid of steam and electric power, European institutions have 
been imitated. In 1889 the government was made a constitutional 
limited monarchy, and ten years later the whole country was 
thrown open to foreigners to settle in. 

The capital of Japan, the residence {ainco 1868) of the Mikado, or 
ruler of the couotry, is TOKYOj formerly called Yedo (1,270), situatad at 
the head of on eastern bay, on one of the most extenfiive and best 
watered of the Japanese plains. Being accessible only for small vessels, 
the foreign commerce is chiefly centred at YOKOHAMA., another port on 
the same bay. West -south -west of Tokyo, about 7 miles to the south of 
a beautiful lake in another rich plainj is KYOTO (340)i capital of Japan 
for lOCX) yeara previous to Tokyo, and still the chief seat of Japanese in* 
dnstry^ the centre of Japanese art, and the most interesting of Japanese 
towns in virtue of its general appearance and historical associations. 
KAOOYA (216) is the principal intermediate town on the railway that now 
connects Tokyo with Kyoto, OZAKA (500), and KOBE^ on the bay to the 
Bouth, are its ports. HagaBaM, in the south of the island of Kiushiu, has 
one of the deepest and safest natmal harbours in Japan, and is the chief 
coaling port in the country. Niigata is the only port on the west coast, 
and is accessible to shipping cinly in summer, navigation being stopped 
for half the year by the strong snrf which beats along the whole of the flat 
and ilangeroas west coast during the prevalence of the north wiudA of the 
winter monsoon. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Approximate latitudes : f montli of Rorama River, Africa), northernmost 
point, Cape York (mouth of San Francisco, South Aiuerica), 11* 
S. ; Adelaide (Buenon Ajres), 35" S. ; southernmost pointy Wikon^s 
Promontory (Bahia Blanca, South America), 39° S. 

Approximate longitudes : 113^ to 153" £. 

This vast island or continent is nearly three millions of square 
miles in extent, and thus almost exactly equal in size to the 
United States exclusive of Alaska, and a good deal more than 
three-fourths of the size of Europa In the nature of the coast- 
line, the character of the surface, the climate and productions, it 
presents no little resemblance to the part of Africa with which it 
corresponds in latitude. 

Its coast-line agrees with that of Africa generally in being 
remarkable for its long stretches of uniform character, without 
inlets that can be made use of by shipping even for shelter. As 
in Southern Africa, the part of the coast which is on the whole 
richest in inlets and natural harbours is that in the east and 
south-east. On the south coast, on the other hand, the long, 
gently curving coast-line which forms the Great Australian Bight 
is one unbroken stretch of sandy beach, backed by barren cliffs 
a few hundred feet high. Between Spencer Gulf^ which is the 
principal gulf on the south coast, and Oape Leeuwin, the first 
cape sighted by vessels coming frum Europe by Suez or the Gape 
of Good Hope, the only good natural harbour is that of King 
Oeorge's Sound, about 200 miles from that cape. Equally unin- 
viting 18 a large part of the west and north coast On the shores 
of the warmer seas, within and near the tropica, there are long 
stretches of mud-fliiOs covered with mangroves (see p. 58). Such, 
for example, is the character of a large part of the coast-line that 
borders the sliallow waters of the Oulf of Oarpentaria, the great 
gulf of the north coast 

Ofif the whole of that part of the east coast of Australia which trends 
from sonth-east to north-west and ends in Oape York numerous coral 
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tmH (see p, 33 n) rise to the aurface of tlie WAter, MakiDg the eeaa 
aomewhat dan^rouH to Bhipping ; and about oiie degree north of the 
Tropic of Gapmconi there b^na a aeries of coral reef a aiich as are to be 
Been nowhere else in the world over the same eitetit of aea. Theea form 
together the Qreat Barriflr Eeef. The whole len<;th of the reef ia about 
1,200 miles, fur it advances into the latitude of Torrea Strait, which it 
nearlj closes. The widest part of the reef ia in the aontb, where it 
extenda for about 100 miles from east to west, and in that part also it liea 
furtbefit from the coast At low tide the aurface of the reef is jnat about 
the level of the snrface of the water, and at all atates of the tide the edge 
of the reef can be diBtinguiahed by the strong breakers that wash over it. 
The reef, however, is not continuous. It ia broken up by many deep 
channels, some of which are narrow, others frcir! 10 to 12 miles wida 
To seamen these channeb are of importance, as allowing a choice of routes 
(an inner and an outer) between the seaports in the eaat of Australia and 
Torrea Strait, 

Torrea Strait itself is greatly encumbered by the work of the coral- 
builders. The hundred miles of ah allow sea here left between Cape 
York and the coast of New Guinea, besides being studded with numerous 
amall islands, are crowded with coral reefs and sandhanks^ amongst 
which there are only oue or two safe channels for shipping. 

The chief feature of the stufaoe of An:stralia, as of that of 
South Africa, is a rango of highlands running from north to south 
near the east coast^ and then turning westwards. In Australia it 
ends in that part of the coutioent that juts out furthest to the 
south. Throughout its length it ia known as the DiTidlBg Range, 
and it is a dividing range in more senses than one. It varies in 
character in dii'ereot parts, la eome places it is a plateau, and 
presents the appearance of a steep mountain range only on its 
outer or eastern face. In some places the plateau is crowned by 
mountain ranges running in different directions. In the south- 
east, where the highest elevations occur, it forme a true mountain 
range sinking down to plains on both sides. 

This part of the BiTiding Bange is known as the Anatrallan 41p% 
a mnge of about 400 milca in length. It ia densely wooded, except near 
the tops of the bigheet aummits, which occur in croups on sjiiall elevated 
table-landa. Thehigheat peak of all is 7,350 feet above sea-leveL It 
belonf^B to the KoBdnst^ Group, and haa been named Momit Townseiid 
in hoTionr of the surveyor by whom tbis part of the Australian Alps 
waa first named. The group to which it belongs lies near the north- 
eastern end of the range, within the borders of New South Wales (see 
p. 309). 

The interior of Australia, like that of South Africa, consists for 
the moat part of broad sLretcbes of level or rolling country. In 
the east of Australia the surface is high ; in the middle there are 
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low plains, and the western half of the continent, so far as it 
has been explored, consists mainly of a table*land of about 1,000 
feet above sea-leveL 

The Dividing Range forms an important line of division in the 
climate of Australiai inasmuch as there are hardly any parts of 
the continent within this range which have a plentiful supply of 
rain unless they lie within the tropics. In most parts of Australia 
the roost abundant rains are brought by winds from the eastern 
or southern seas, and the mountains in the east and south-east 
have their usual effect of causing the rainy winds to lose most of 
their moisture on the side facing them.^ 

The prevalence of easterly winds in temperate Australia, as in South 
Africa, is due to the latitude, which is that in which the trade- winds' 
blow over the ocean. The existence of such large masses of land modi- 
fies the direction of the winds, but not to such an extent as to cause 
strong rain-bearing winds to blow from the western seas. Moreover, 
the summer is the period of the year at which there is the greatest ten- 
dency for the winos to blow inland in consequence of the great heat 
and rarefaction of the air on the land,' but that is the period of the vear 
when most vapour can be retained in the air without condensation.^ 

The result is that there are vast tracts in the interior of 
Australia that are absolutely desert, and for ever doomed ta 
remain without inhabitants, these lying more to the west than 
to the east, and there are other large areas that can produce only 
a scanty herbage, fit for nothing but sheep-rearing, and in many 
places not to be depended on every year even for that A large 
part of Tropical Australia has abundant summer (monsoon) ndns,^ 
and there are small areas in the south-west and south which 
have the rainfall chiefly in autumn and winter. 

The nature of the climate of Australia explains that of the 
Australian rivers. Most of those which enter the sea on the east 
and south-east of the Dividing Eange are comparatively shorty but 
are, as a rule, well supplied with water all the year round. AU 
the great rivers take their rise on the inner slopes of the Divid- 
ing Eange, and flow towards the west or south-west. Only one 
of these, the Murray, enters the sea by an independent moutL 

This river takes its rise in the Kosciusko croup of the Australian 
Alp, and flows on the whole westwards, but finally turns south-west 
before entering the sea. The Murray itself, and its two great tributaries 
on the right bank, the Mummibidgee and the Darling, might be reckoned 

1 See p. 62 (3) (a). * See p. 39. > See p. 3S (under Windi). 

« See pp. 49-60. > See pp. 42 and 61 (6). 
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nmoDC the great rivere of the world in respect of their length, for they 
are all much more than 1,000 milcB iu length, Imt the climate of the 
region caufiea them to h& very Bcaiitily euppliecl with water. The 
DarliBg eveD driee up in summer in many places into a chain of email 
lakea. The ihorter teed era on the left bank of the Murray help to keep 
that river more constantly supplied with water through the melting m 
the winter snow of the Auatmlian Alps. 

Though shallow, all tlieae rivers can he made use of for a longer or 
flhorter period of the year by amall ateamera^ which ascend for many hun- 
dreds ot miles into the interior. Unfortunately for Australia, however, 
this river navigation is greatly impeded at the river mouth, In the 
region in which the Murray enters the sea, the coast-line is formed by a 
lonr^ line of sand-dunes, which at the mouth of the river give place to a 
bar (p, 27), the navigable chatinelB in which are dangeroua and shifting. 

Many of the rivers of the Australian plains end by drying up 
in the aande, or in swamps, like the Diamantina, and others flow 
into large eballow salt lakea (see pp* 29, 31), which are a highly 
characteristic feature of the interior of Australia. Of the rivers 
that end in this way, the chief is the Barooo or CoDper^i Oreek,^ 
which in times of flood is a broad stream flowing into Lake Eyre, 
but iu dry periods does not reach this lake. 

Besides Lake Eyre, LaJisa Tottsiih and Galrdnor in South Australia 
and Lake Amadeue in Wt^et Australia may h& mentioned as among the 
chief Bait lakes \)elonging to the continent. 

The use of the frreat rivers of the plains as navif^ble highways and for 
the watering of flocks is the moat important to which they have yet been 
put, but the pradual slope of the plains over which they flow seems likely 
to admit of their being employed in the future to irrigate large tracts of 
country, to which they will then become as valuable as some of the rivers 
of Spain and Italy are to the land on their banks (see pp. 235, 237^ 3. 24S), 

The TegetatioB and atiimal life of Australia are highly peculiar 

—BO differetit from those of the rest of the world, as to show that 

this great island cannot have had any land connection with the 

continent within a recent geological period* The characteristic 

trees are many diOerent kinds of eucalyptus, some of which grow 

to a greater height than even the tallest giants of the Sierra 

Nevada^' They do not, however, groWj like these latter trees, in 

dense forests, but ai^ some vf hat thinly scattered over the surface. 

Their roots are long, so as to be able to suck up moisture from a 
considerable depth ; * their leaves narrow, and in full-grown trees, 

' Creek it UAed in AmencA and the Auatmljmmi:} ooluniea id th« &eaae of n 
imall river^ ot a river with little water iu ita h«d. 

' Comp. pp* 151 and 316. 

* See p* 337^ Some of tbe oommoneat kloda of eiicaljptua are papularlj 
known in AostrAliA aa gum-treea, from their oontaiiiing a gnmujj aa^^ The 
•peciea meat widely introduced into uther couutriea ii tht so called **biuo giim.'* 

4 Comp* the dftte^palm, p, ti6u 
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attached in such a manner that their edges are above and beloiv 
instead of sidewaya. In this position they are not so apt to give ofl 
vapour as the leaves of trees ofmoister climates, and their texture also 
fits them in several ways to retain moisture.^ Acacias are also very 
numerous and characteristic, and many of them when full-grown lose 
their leaves and preserve in their place only flattened leaf-stallu attached 
like the leaves of the eucalyptus. 

True forests (mostly witn a dark and gloomy foliage) are found chiefly 
on the well- watered slopes of the eastern mouutains. In many parts of 
the interior dense thickets of bushes or low trees (scrub), sometimes 
thorny, form an almost impenetrable barrier to progress. Many kinds 
of native grasses cover the ground, among which the tall kangaroo grass 
is valuable for its power of withstanding long drought On some of the 
salt plains grows a shrub known as the salt-bush, which forms a valuable 
fodder-plant — ^in some places, and especially in dry seasons, the only one. 

Among animals, Australia possesses, in place of the mammals 
of the great continents, a great variety of marsupials, a group 
scarcely met with outside of the Australian region,* and of which 
the kangaroo is the best-known representative. From other 
mammals the group is distinguished by the fact that in most 
species the female has a pouch (Latin, marsupium)^ in which it 
carries about its young for some time after birth. 

The native Australian dog, the dingo, is not a marsupial, but was 
probably introduced at some remote date oy man. Rabbits, which have 
been introduced more recently, have multiplied to such an extent as 
to have become a real plague, through the ravages which they com- 
mit in the pastures. There are no monkeys even in the tropical parts of 
Australia, out parrots and cockatoos abound, and a running bird, the 
emu, resembling the ostrich of Africa and the rhea of South America, scours 
the plains. AlUgaton are found in all the rivers within the tropics. • 

The native Australians, a very dark-coloured race, were at 
the time of the discovery of Australia by Europeans in a very 
backward state, and have since made no advance in civilisation. 
Having no domesticated species of animals yielding milk, and 
no cereal or other food-crops suited for agriculture, they had not 
the means of living a settled life, and were condemned to live 
by hunting and fishing, and gathering the poor fruits and edible 
seeds and roots afiforded by a few of the native trees and herbs. 
A few boughs or pieces of bark form their only shelter, and 
their clothing consists of a scanty covering of skins or mat- 
ting. At no time were they numerous, and since the arrival of 
Europeans they seem to be quickly dying out. 

^ Oomp. the Mediterranean region, p 156, and Introd. p. 59. 
> The opoMnmi of America belong to this gronp, which, howevet, has no 
living representativee in Enrope. Asia, or Africa. 
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The present iiiliabita.Eta are mainly colonists. The majoritj 
are of British origin^ but latterly there has been a iai-ge Gtermao 
element. Now there are also many thousands of Ohineae 
(nearly all men), and Polynesians from the islands of the Pacific' 
have been introduced in oonaiderable numbers as labourers into 
the tropicai parts. The colonisation of the island began in 
17dS, after the eastern coasts had been surveyed by Captain 
Cook, and the first people settled here were convicts. Free 
colonists first began to settle in great numbers after the dis- 
covery of rich gold deposits in 1851, but the great and growing 
wealth of Australia consists in its sheep -pastiires, no other part 
of the world, taken as a whole, being so well adapted for tlie 
productioti of wool 

Politically, Australia w now divided among five British 
Colonies, the government of which is modelled more or less on 
that of the mother country. In 1891 a ** federation convention" 
composed of delegates representing all the Australasian colonies, 
including Kew Zealand and Tasmania, met at Sydney, and passed 
resolutions in favour of the establishment of a federal government 
for all the colonies, and defining the powers which it was proposed 
to confer on the general government and parliament of the colonies, 
aa distinguished from those which were to be retained by the 
fieveial colonial governments and legislative assemblies. 

The following table gives the names of the Australian Colonies, 
including Tasmania ajid New Zealand, with other particulars 
Tfllating to them : — 
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RaUways now extend for hundreds of miles inland from Taiionit 

f>lace8 on the coast, and at the end of 1887 the last links in the series of 
ines connecting all the Australian capitals, from Adelaide in South 
Australia to Brisbane in Queensland, a distance of about 1,800 miles, 
were approaching completion. Already the series is so far complete 
that the port of Adelaide has become " the Brindisi of Australia," tlie 
place at which all the mails are collected and landed by vessels follow- 
ing the south coast route. Since 1872 the Australian Colonies have 
been connected by electric telegraph with the rest of the world through 
the completion of the great overland line, which crosses the colony of 
South Australia between Adelaide and Port Darwin, and is there oon- 
iiected with a submarine line to Java. 

In the commerce of the Australasian Colonies taken together, the 
chief exports are wool, gold, and grain, and the chief imports from 
distant countries manufactured articles, such as cotton, woollen, and 
linen goods, clothing, iron, and articles made of iron, and other metals. 
The importance of this commerce to the mother country is shown 
by the fact that, notwithstanding the comparatively small population, 
these colonies received on an average, during the period 1881-5, more 
than one-tenth in value of all the exports of Britisn and Irish produce 
from the United Kingdom, only about 2^ per cent*les8 than Inoia with 
its enormous population. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES.— A. Victoria, the 

smallest colony on the mainland of Australia. It lies to the 
south of New South Wales, from which it is separated mainly by 
the Murray River. It was a dependency of New South Wales 
till 1851. The eastern half of the colony is to a large extent 
occupied by the Australian Alps and their spurs. The highest 
mountain belonging to this range in Victoria (and the highest in 
the colony) is Mount Bogong. In the western half of the colony 
the Dividing Range goes by various names. The chain contain- 
ing the highest summit in this part of the colony is called the 
Grampians. The district to the south of the Australian Alps is 
called Q-ippsland, and is partly a region of dense forests with few 
inhabitants, partly a region with rich pasture-grasses, forming the 
principal horse and cattle rearing part of the colony. In the 
northwest is the district called Wimmera, at present mainly 
a waterless desert, but containing a tract on the borders of the 
Murray on which large irrigation works are projected. Victoria 
is the colony which has produced and still produces the largest 
amount of gold, but the yield of the gold-fields has gradually 
declined. The production of wool and wheat is, however, in- 
creasing, and in recent years Victoria has become noted even in 
Europe for its wine. 
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The capital in KBLBQUEin (inclading Htiburbs within ten tnJles 3701 
OB the Yarra, & short diatance above lie mouib in Pt>rt Pbillip Bay. It 
was foundecl on an usinbabited site in 1S35, jnat after the discovery oi 
rich paatnrea in the neighboorhood, and named after the British Prime 
Minister of the day. It is the seal of a nuivei-eity. On a weatem arm 
of thifl bay etanda the port of Gealong. In the interior north- west of 
Melbourne ia BaHaxat, the centre of the ricbeal alluvial gold-field ever 
opened np, but which is now to a krfje extent exhatisted, gold being now 
mainly obtained not by diggln^Tj but by the crushing of quartz rock. In 
a more northerly ilirection from Jlelhounie lies Sandlmrst;, the chief 
centre of quartz-crush in i^^ On the Murrav, Albury, at the bead of the 
ordiuary navi^'alion of the river/ ami ihe pkce wiiere the river is crossed 
by the railway to Sydney j lower tlowu, Eehnca^ at the place where the 
river makes a sharp bena to ibe north-weat,^ and where another railway 
now cTosaes into New South Walea^ 

B. New South Wales, eo called by Captain Cook, who 
was reminded of the Wales of Great Britain by ibe appearance ol 
the mountains which he eaw from off the coast. It was in this 
colony that the first settlement was founded in Australiaj namely, 
on the magnificent natural harbour of Port Jacksoii^ the harbour 
of Sydney, which has few rivals in the world either for beatity or 
convenience. Throughout this colony tlie Dividing Range forma 
a more continuous barrier between the coast lowlands and the 
interior plains and tablelands than it does in Victoria, and it wa« 
long before the settlers fonnd a way across the Blue MonstadnB, 
as the part of the Dividing Range behind Sydney is called. The 
interior is traversed by the chief tributaries of the Murray, and 
the treeless plains which He to the north of the Murray, and are 
noted for the fine quality of their wool, are hence known as the 
Riveiina. Besides gold, tin is found in large quantity (mostly 
near the northern frontier), and New South Wales possesses the 
chief coalfield worked in the soutliern hemisphere. Great Bilker 
deposits have begun to be worked in the extreme west. 

The capital is SYDNEY (including aubuibe 220), bo named after 
Vi&coimt Sydney^ who first sujrgested the cstablij^bnient of the colony* 
At the head of ihe aO'C^ilkd Pairaumtta River, which is in reality a 
proloi]«*aiion of the inlet of Port Jackson, atanda Pajramatta, in a district 
noted for Its nraof^es. North of Sydney, on the tisUmry of the Hunter 
River, ia Newcastle^ the cliief coal -mining town, to which fact it owes its 
n&me.^ The coal from this port ia now despatched not only to all the 
other Australian colonies, but also to Indlii, Chiua, S«>uth America, and 
even San Francisco, BAthnret, on the table-land behind Sydney, is th*; 
centre oi the chief wheat-growing region of th© colony, 

1 See p. 61 (2) (rf). » See p, 61 (2) (ft). » Cooip. ppw 117, 172. 
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0. Queenslandy the colony to the north of New South Wales, 
once, like Victoria^ a dependency of New South Wales, from 
which it was separated in 1859. It includes all the islands in 
the narrowest part of Torres Strait. The surface consists mainly 
of table-land above 1000 feet in height, and the district in the 
south-east known as the Darling Downs, on which are the finest 
pasture-grasses in the colony, is about 2,000 feet high, and thus 
has a comparatively cool climate for its situation within five 
degrees of the Tropic of Capricorn. Extending far into the 
Torrid Zone, Queensland has more varied products than the 
more southern colonies. Among the tropical and sub-tropical 
products are cotton, arrowroot, ginger, cofifee, fruits, and at pre- 
sent sugar-cane, which is largely grown in the low river-valleys 
on the coast The chief minends are gold, tin, and copper. 

Labourers are obtained for the sugar-plantations from the islands of 
the Pacific, bargains being made with tbe natives to come and work 
for the planters for a term of years ; but by an act of the Queensland 
Parliament this mode of obtaining labourers is to cease in 1890. 

The capital of the colony is Brisbane, 500 miles north of Sydney, 
situated on both sides of the Brisbane River, at the head of navigation 
for large sea-going vessels.^ Toowoomba, on the table-land to the west 
of Brisbane, is the chief town on the Darling Downs ; Stanthorpe, near 
the southern frontier, tbe chief tin-mining centre ; Osrmpie, the chief 
gold-mining town in the south ; Oluurters Towers, the chiefgold-mining 
town in the north. Bockliampton, close to the Tropic of Capricorn, at 
the head of navigation on the Fitzroy Eiver, is the second town in popu- 
lation in the colony, the outlet for a rich and extensive pastoral district, 
as well as for districts producing gold and copper. All these towns are 
within a hundred miles of the east coast 

D. South Australia does not answer to its name, but ex- 
tends from south to north to the west of the three colonies already 
treated of. It was founded in 1834 by an Act of the British Par- 
liament, and at the time of its foundation was expected ulti- 
mately to include the territory belonging to Victoria. Most ot 
the inhabitants of the colony are confined to a district smaller 
than England, which is the only part of the colony in temperate 
latitudes that receives a fairly large supply of rain (chiefly in 
winter). This is the district traversed by the Mount Lofty 
Range and the Flinders Bange of mountains to the east and 
uorth of Spencer Gulf and the Gulf of St. Vincent. This colony 
is the principal wheat-growing colony of Australia, and wine and 

' See p. 61 (1) (6). 
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olives are also among its products. From an early date copper has 
been its cliiel mmeral^ but a gold-field, said to be rich, lias been 
discovered about 200 miles north-east of Adelaide. 

Imgation by Arteaian welk^ and other means is practiced in the 
drier parta of the colony, and there is now a project lor carrying out 
large irrigation worka in the rtorth-eaat in a district borderiDg on the 
Murray Kiver, Irrigation by Artesian wella is found to be yracticabU 
at several places in the neighbourhood of Lake Eyre, which is the 
lowest lying part of Australia* Further north the telegraph line passae 
through many well-grassed regions, which may some day be aetlled, and 
other gnisay tracta are now known to border iome of the ri ver-couraea 
The moat important of these rivers ia the Plnke, which flows south- 
eastwards from the iSacBonneO EaDgoa (on the Tropic of Capricorn), but 
driea up hefore entering Lake Eyre. 

The northern territory of Australia ia tropical, and the few inhabl - 
tants are mostly Chinese. 

The capital of the colony is Adelaide, aituated on the plain near the 
east side of the Gulf of St Vincent It was founded in 1837 and 
named after tke queen -coiiaort of William IV* About seven miles from 
the city stands Port Adelaide, on a small inlet opening out of the Gulf 
of St Vincent This port can be reached by tolerably large shipa, 
but the largest ocean -steamera have to touch at quays on the gulf itaelC 
Hurra Bmra, about a hundred miles north of Adelaide, is tlie seat ot 
the chief inland copper- ininea, but the principal copper-mines in the 
colony are those of Moonta^ cm the peninsula between Spencer and St 
Vincent Gulfa From a neigbbonring port aorae of the ore is shipped foi 
smelting to Newcastle in New South Walea in vessels which bring back 
coal to carry on smelting at the South Australian port 

E. Western Australia, the largest but the least populous 
of all the colonies. The vast deserts belonging to it will always 
cause it to be more imposing in extent than population, and 
even in the principal settled area, the district in the sontb-west, 
which receives autumn and winter rains brought by north-west 
winds correspond iog to the south-west winds of Western Europe,^ 
the population is very sparse. Fine hard timber has always 
been an important product of tbis colony. 

In the northern parta of West Australia pearl- fisheries are carried 

^on along the coast ; a gold-field haa been discovered in the interior, and 

pood paature-iands are now attracting setilers. The chief pastures are 

m mmberley District, along the banlts of the Pltiroy Klver^ which flowa 

into King Sound about 17 J S. 

^ The capital of the colony ia Perth, on the Swan River, about twelve 

miles above its port, Fremantle, on the west coast Albany, on King 

George's Sound, 260 miles distant from Perth, is the place where the 

first settlement was made on West Australian territory (in 1826), Since 

^ See Introd., p, 30-L » S&o pp. 41* Ifi6-T. 
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1889 this port has been connected with Perth by rail, and the railway 
eastward from Perth lias been continued as far as the rich gold-field of 
Coolgardie and Kalgoorli, discovered in 1891 (a distance of more than 
350 miles). 

F. Tasmania. — This colony consists of the island so called, 
together with the smaller islands adjacent It is separated from 
Victoria by Bass Strait Like Victoria and Qaeensland, the 
colony was originally a dependency of New South Wales, and 
the fii-st settlement upon it was a convict establishment formed 
in 1803, but it was made independent in 1825. At that time 
the island was known as Van Diemen's Land, the name given to 
it by its discoverer, the Dutch navigator Tasman, in honour of 
the governor of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies at the 
time of the discovery ; but the name was afterwards changed to 
Tasmania in honour of the discoverer himself. The surface of 
the main island is in great part high. A bleak table-land from 
2000 to 3000 feet in height occupies the middle and a large part 
of the western half of the island, and is crowned by mountains 
and cleft by deep chasms through which issue the torrents which 
come to form the rivers of the west coast To the east of this 
table-land lies a tolerably level and open district^ which forms 
the great grazing ground of the colony. Elsewhere the colonists 
have had to contend with land more or less heavily timbered. 
The climate is somewhat warmer than that of England, well 
adapted for all English crops, and specially well adapted for 
fruits. Tin and gold are important minerals, and coal-mines are 
also worked. 

At the time of its settlement by the British, Tasmania was inhabited 
by A race not unlike the Australians, but having curly instead of 
straight hair. These people were treated by the settlers with no little 
cruelty, and soon began to die out rapidly. The race became extinct in 
1876. 

The capital of the colony is Hobart, situated at the end of the island 
furthest from Australia, an inconvenience which is, however, out- 
weighed by the excellence of its harbour, formed b^ the estuary of the 
*Derwent Lannceston, the next town in size, is situated at the head 
of navigation on the Tamar, forty miles from the mouth of the estuary 
knovm as Port Dalrymple, on the side of the island nearest to Australia. 

G. New Zealand. — This colony (first settled in 1840) con- 
sists mainly of two large islands and one smaller one situated 
at the distance of about 1,000 miles from the nearest points of 
td^ south-ei^t coa«t of Australia. The large islands are usually 
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knowti ai tbe North and the South lalajiil, &tid are leparated 
from each other by Cook Strait. Tbe BmaUer iskod is called 
Stewart Island, and b separated from the South Island bj 
Foveanx Stadt 

Beside the main ielands juat mentioned, New Zealanti poasea&es 
several gronpa of a mail iBlunds at tbe distance of from 160 to 350 niilea. 
The priucipd are Ihe Ch&tliam lalazidi to tbe eaf^t, the AiicklaJia Majada 
to the Botith, and tbe fertile group of the Zennadeo Manda to the Borth- 
east (the last annexed to New Zealand in 1887 J, 

The coast-lme of New Zealand is in most places high and 
rocky, especially on the west coast. In the extreme south-west 
it is broken up by Eumerons inlets, with very steep and lofly 
cliffy shores, resembling tbe fiords of Norway,* 

Tbe surface of all the islands is hifhlf mountamous. One 
long sijccession of mountains runs tbroogh both islands from tbe 
extreme south-west, to the extreme north*east. It is interrupted 
by Cook Strait, and divided by gaps into a number of chains, 
to which different names are given. In tbe South Island these 
mountains lie for tbe moat part close by the west coast, and it is 
about tbe middle of this island that the bigbeat part of the whole 
series is found. This part is called the South em Alps, and, like 
the Alps of Europe, they are crowned by perpetual bdow, and 
have thei higher valleys filled with large glaciers, aud their lower 
valleys occupied by large and picturesque lakes. 

The highest sumTnit of the Southern Alps, Mt. Oook (named after 
the celebrated navigator who was the first among English men to visit 
these islaiida)^ attains the height of 12,350 feet, about 3,500 feet lower 
than ML Blanc 

The mountains that continue the series of the South Island 
lie on the east side of tbe North Island, but tbe loftiest peaks of 
this island are in tbe west, and are all of volcanic origin. They 
lie in one of the most remarkable volcanic regions in tbe world. 

Ton^aiiro, near the middle of the island, is the chief active volcano^ 
the crater of which ib known by the name of Ngaurohoe. A httle 
to the 6 mtb is Rnapehu, 9O0O feet hic;h, the loftiest summit in tbe 
island, a volcano now nearlj ertinct. Apart from these, the regular 
volcanic cone of Mt. Egmont riaea in the west from plaina of great fer- 
tility. L^B Taupo, the larj^'est lake in New Zealand, is conaitlered by 
aome to be the crater of an extinct volcano of immense size, and atill 
further north, hot springa, geysers, and other signs of volcanic action 

^aMp.2:S8. 
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abonnd all the my to the Bay of Plenty, which is studded with Tolcanic 
ieleta. The small Lake Botomahana, al>out thir^ miles from the Bay 
of Plenty, nsed to be visited by tTaveilers from all parts of the world od 
account of the beautiful pink and white sinter ^ terraces, which had been 
formed by hot springs on its shores, but in the middle of 1886 these 
were destroyed by a tremendous volcanic outburst which overwhelmed 
the whole neighliourhood. 

The most extensive plain in New Zealand is that known as 
the Oanterbnry Plains, which occupy the middle of the South 
Island on the eastern side, extending for upwards of 100 miles 
from north to south, with a varying breadth. 

The riven of New Zealand are numerous, but the longer ones 
are, for the most part, unfit for navigation. Those of the South 
Island are mostly rapid torrents, fed in summer by the melting 
snows and glaciers of the Southern Alps. 

The chief navigable river is the Waikato, which drains Lake Taupe, 
and enters the sea on the west of the North Island. The Holyneux or 
Clntha, a noble stream draining south-eastwards three of the chief lakes 
at the base of the Southern Alps, is the largest river of the South Island. 

The climate of New Zealand is not characterised by the 
liability to droughts from which so much of Australia suffers. 
The prevailing rain-bearing winds are from the north-west, as 
in the south-west of Australia,^ and hence the western slopes of 
the mountains and the plains at their base are plentifully supplied 
with rain, whereas the plains on the east have a much more 
scanty rainfall.' Hence the forests are chiefly on the west side 
of the mountains, and the Canterbury plains are the chief pas- 
toral and agricultural region in the colony. The temperature 
resembles that of England more than that of Italy, with which 
New Zealand corresponds in latitude. 

The New Zealand crops, therefore, are similar to those of England 
(the chief com crops wheat and oats), and though grapes are grown in 
the open air in the northern districts, wine cannot be made from them. 
The more abundant rains of New Zealand cause the pastures to be 
richer than those of the Australian colonies (except Queensland), and 
hence New Zealand supplies New South Wales with considerable 
numbers of horses and cattle, as well as butter and cheese. 

The native plant and animal life of New Zealand are to a 
large extent different from those of Australia. New Zealand bar 
no native eucalypts, and no native acacias, no native marsupials^ 

1 See ^. 80. < See p. 8IL • See p. 52 (3) (a). 
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The moit valuabk native tree is the kauri ptuB, which ia confined to 
the northern end of the North Island, It yielda a fine timber, and the 
finest of all resinB, the well<known kauri gnm. Laige Inmpa of thi4 
hardened gum are dng out of the ground on the sitei of old foresta of 
this tree* The so-called Hew Zealand flax, a plant with long ewoid> 
shaped leaves, yields a very strong fibre, well suited for rope-making. 
Among native birds is a wingless bird called the apteryx or kiwi^ and 
many skeletons eiist of an extinct bird called the moa, which is one of 
the largest ruuning birds that ever existed. 

The minerals of New Zealand are of great value, the chief being 
gold and ccml 

The natives of New Zealand, called the Maod, are the mDst 
intelligent of all the natives whom the European a m&t with on 
any of the Australasian colonies. They are a brown-skinned, 
well-formed people, fotid of tattooing themselves. Theii whole 
number i^ little more than 40,000, and most of these live on the 
North Island, 

The capital of the colony is Weillnftozi, in the south of the North 
lalarid, ou an inlet from Cook Strait, forming a safe and commodioni 
harbour. It is about 1,200 milea from Sydney, 1,400 from Melbourne. 
Auckland, on a nmrow ifiibniua of the long peninsula of the North 
Ittland» wbich runs out to tbe north-west, is the largest town in New 
Zculand^ and wab once the seat of government. It is a calling-station 
for ateamers fritm San Francisco to Sydney, and oa it liea on the east 
side of the ietlimua (the west side having only a shallow harbour), 
veasela from Auckland to Sydnev have to sail round the northern end 
of the island. Iri the Somb Island the chief towns are Ghristchurch 
and Dunedin. Ohxl&tchurcli is the principal town ou the Canterbury 
Plains* It is situated a lew miles from the east coaat, and separated by 
a tunnelled hill from ita port Ljttelt03i» situated on one of the inleta of 
BankB Peninsula. Dunedln atands at the head of an inlet further south, 
in the old province of Otago, and is the port of the principal gold>ielJd 
of New Zealand. InTeroargtH is the chief town on Foveaui Strait 
Its port for lurge vessels is Binff Hariour. flreymouth and Westport are 
the ports of the New Zealand coallield on the west side of the South 
lalandp 



THE AUSTRALASIAN ISLANDa 

(Except Tasmania and New Zealand.) 

1. Kew d-ulnea* which is of about the same size as New South 
Wales, is the largest island in the world, with the exception of 
Auatralia. Ifc stretches obliquely from near the equator in the 
north-west to about the same latitude as Cape York on the 
mainland of Australia in the south-east. Its western half, aff 
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far as the meridian of 141* K, has long been claimed by tin 
Dutch, but till recently its eastern half was independent Now, 
however, this portion also has been declared to be under the 
protection of European powers, and the southern portion of 
the eastern half has been declared under British, the northern 
under German protection. The latter is now called Kaiser 
Wilhelm ^ Land. 

The surface of the island is in many parts mountainous. 
The whole of ^he narrow south-eastern extremity (which lies 
almost entirely within the British protectorate) is traversed by 
chains of mountains, one peak of which, Mt. Owen Stanley, is 
believed to exceed in height the highest summit iu New Zealand. 
Lying within the monsoon area, the whole island receives copious 
rains during about half the year (see pp. 42 and 51 (b) ), and, 
like other tropical countries with an abundant rainfall. New 
Guinea is covered with dense forests, which are one of the chief 
causes why the interior of the island is as yet so little known. 

like Tasmania, which is also separated from Australia by a shallow 
strait, New Guinea was probably at one time connected with the main- 
land of Australia by land, and hence has native plants and native 
animals similar to those of its larger neighbour. The forests of New 
Guinea are haunted by many beautiful and gay-pluniaged liirds, among 
which are birds of paradise. The cassowary, a running bird with a 
brilliantly coloured bony crest on tlie head, takes the place of the emu 
of Australia. The resemblance in animal and plant life extends also to 
the islands to the west of New Guinea as far as a deep strait between 
the two islands of Bali and Lombok.* 

The natives are known as Papuans, and are a very dark- 
skinned race with black curly hair, often growing in numerous 
tufts. They dwell in villages, the houses of which are built on 
stakes along the margin of the sea-coast or the rivers, and. are 
frequently placed in the water and connected with the shore by 
a bridge. 

Pile-dwellings similar to those inhabited by the Papuans are very 
widespread. They are in very general use among the Malay races,' 

1 e'er. = Emperor WiUiam. 

* This strait forms part of what ia known as WaUace*8 Line, which, as was 
pointed out by the English naturalist A. R Wallace, divides two groaps of islands, 
one of which was probably connected at one time with the mainland of Asia, and 
has plants and animals more nearly allied to those of the Asiatic continent, and 
Che other probably oonnected with Anstraliai. 

•See p. 290. 
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and have b«3en met with 
also in New Zealand^ in 
Central Arrica, and on 
the coasts of b ith Nurtli 
ami South Ajuerica ; and 
remains of similar dwell- 
in geht longing to prehis- 
toric times are known 
in Switzerland, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The ex- 
ample shown in tite cut 
belongs to the Euatem 
Archipelago, 

Like other uncivilised 
natives of tropical couii- 
trieSj tlie Paptinna are 
yeiy indrdent^ Thefood- 
plants which they grow 
are 111 jn n ly such as require 
hut liiLle cuUivatiuti— = 
bananas, yama, sugar ^ 
cane, coco-nuts, and tar o ; ^ 

1 The banana prows every- 
where within the tropicB, 
and duo live or six degT«et 
Iwyoud them. It begitss to 
bear fruit aoon nfter being 
planted, nnd will afler wards 
go on yiehliiig a hundred- 
weight of fruit year lifter 
yeiir without (iny attention. 
Many difTerent kitKla are 
cultivnted both in the Old 
Woi-ld ajid th© New. The 
yam ii b, climbing plnnt 
with tubera or underground 
■iemi from twelve to twenty 
ioohei in lengthi nnd four 
to tix incheii in thickneia* 
Like thfj«e of tho mnniuo 
(see p. 347), they are iujy- 
rioua when eaten raw. So 
alio are thoae of the taro, % 
plant cultivnted (in marahy 
Mil] not only for ita tuberM, 
hut alao for the aake of ita 
leavea, which are eAtea as 
vege tablet. Cneo-nvtx are 
- the fniit of a tall palm tree, 

■ which a<lom» th« coaata in 

■ ail parts of the tropicn, and 
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but in addidon to these, tobacco is also grown, and is indeed bo highly 
prized, that it is the chief article of barter with the natives. 

Miwlon-stations have now existed for mnny years at different points 
of the coast now under the protection of Great Britain, and in the schools 
belonging to these stations manv native children are now educated, many 
of the teachers being natives of other islands of the Pacific. No planta- 
tions belonging to Europeans as yet exist in the British protectorate, or 
are even allowed, since the hmd belongs to the natives, and none but 
natives are at present allowed to acquire it. The residence of the British 
governor or Special Commissioner of New Guinea is at Port Moresby, 
which lies to the east of the Qulf of Papua, and has regular steam com- 
munication with several ports in Queensland. It lies behind a long 
barrier reef which skirts the whole of this part of the New Guinea coast, 
access being obtained to it by one of the numerous deep channelB by 
which this reef, like the Great Barrier Reef of the neighbouring coast of 
Australia (see p. 313), is crossed. 

2. Melanesia. — This name, meaning ' islands of the blacks,' 
is applied to several groups of small islands to the east and south- 
east of New Guinea, inhabited by PapuanSb 

The islands of New Britain, New Ireland, the Admiralty group, and 
others to the north of the eastern end of New Guinea, are now known 
by the name of the BismarCk Archipelago, and belong to Germany. 

These are followed south-eastwards by the Solomon Islands, the New 
Hebrides, and New Caledonia. Since 1885 a portion and since 1899 the 
whole of the Solomon group has been recognised as belonging to 
the British sphere of influence. New Caledonia, along with the adja- 
cent group of the Loyalty Islands to the east, belongs to the FrendL 
who make use of it as a place of deportation for convicts and political 
offenders. It is skirted all round by a long line of coral reefs, which 
stretch for a considerable distance to the north-west, enclosing a number 
of small islands. Numea or Noumea, in the south-west of New Cale- 
donia, is the chief town on the island. The New Hebrides are now 
under the joint protection of the British and French. 
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This name is applied to all the small islands of the Pacifte 
Ocean, with the exception of those already mentioned. They are 
mostly coral islands, and hence flat (p. 33, n. 1), but some (those 

is the only tree that grows on many of the small ialands of the Pacifio. The nnt 
when green yields a refreshing drink ; when ripe and brown, it contains the white 
kernel, which is eaten as food, and which, after being dried, is known as eopro. 
This srtiole is of great value for the oil it contains, which is used in making 
soap and candles. 
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generally of greater size) are of volcanic origin and moontainous, 
They are almost all situated within the tropics, aad the chief food 
of the people ia the bread-fmit,^ in addition to those already 
mentioned as ctiltivated in New Guinea. The people belong to 
a race with a clear brown skin and smooth hair, and are a branch 
of the great Malay stock, to which the Maori also belong. 
Christianity has been introduced witli considerable success on 
many of the islands. 

1. The Pyi lalaudB are a group composed mainly of volcanic 
islands situated to the north of Kew Zealand, and mostly lying 
between the parallels of 16" and 19* S. Their total area is 
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than a third of that of TafimaQia^ and Yiti Levu, the largest of 
the islands, embraces more than half the land-surface belonging 
to the group. The islands were ceded in 1874 by their native 
king to Britainj and now form a British Crown colony. Even 
before that time people of European origin had established plan- 
tations of tropical crops on several of the islands, and since that 
date the products of such plantatioiis (chiefly sugar, but also 

1 The bread-fruit is the fruit of a tree confined to the tropics. The fruit 
\7«igh8 from tliree to four pounds, and tlie tree b so productive that two or tkrec 
trees are said to he capable of supporting a wmn for a jear. As to the oih&i 
prod nets ber« menticmed, »e© p. 317, uotOt 
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coco-nut, maize, tobacco, coffee, and cotton) have increased very 
greatly, and a large trade has thus grown up. 

The chief towns of the group are seaports with fine harbours protected 
by coral reefs. The capital is Suva, in the south-east of Viti Levu. 
The next in importance is Levuka, the former capital, on a small island 
to the east of Vitu Levu. The small island of Botumah, to the north of 
the Fiji group, is now also British, and is annexed to the colony of Fiji. 
The total population of the group is about 130,000. 

2. The Tonga and Samoan, or Navigator Islands, lie to the 
east of tlie Fiji group, and still further east are tlie Cook or 
Hervey Islands (largest, Harotonga), Society, and Low Islands. 

The British flag was hoisted on the Hervey group in 1888. To the 
N. of the group, in about 9° S., lies Penrhyn Island, now also British. In 
1899 the Samoan Islands were divided between the German Empire and 
the United States, the German Empire receiving the islands of Savaii 
and Upolu, the latter containing the port of Apia, long the centre of 
German trade with the Pacific Islands, the chief product of which for 
Europeans markets is copra. The United States obtained Tutuila with 
the fine natural harbour of Pag^-pago (pronounced Pango-pango). At the 
same time the right of the British to the Tonga Islands was recognised. 
The Society Islands, of which the most important is the charming volcanic 
island of Tahiti, are under French protection, and so also are the Low 
Islands, and the Marquesas group to the north of the latter. 

3. Between the equator and 15" K. are the Pelew, Caroline, 
and Marshall Islands, in that order from west to east, and south 
of the last-mentioned group the Gilbert Islands. 

The first two of these groups belong to the German Empire, which 
possesses also all the Marianne or Ladrone Islands, except Guam, which 
belongs to the United States. Between 0'' and 5° N. and E. of 160" W. 
lie the British islands of Fanning and Christmas, on the route of the 
projected cable from New Zealand to Vancouver. 

4. The Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands are an impoitant group 
of volcanic islands nearer the coast of North America, hetween 
19" N. and the Tropic of Cancer. In area they are about equal 
to the Fiji Islands, which they resemble in the nature of their 
products. 

The chief island is Hawaii, on which the extinct volcano of Mauna 
Kea rises to the height of nearly 14,000 feet. Further south is the 
active volcano of Mauna Loa, with the vast crater of Kilauea. The 
population of the group is under 100,000. In 1898 the group was an- 
nexed to the United States. The chief town is Honolulu, on the island 
of Oahu. 
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Ambrica, or the New World, ia lesa than half of the aggregate 
ike of the three great continents of the Old World, Europe, Ada, 
and Africa, and the smaller size is due to the comparative 
narrowness firom east to west. The length of the mainland o( 
America &om north to south is much greater than the corre- 
sponding dimension of the Old World ; for, though the most north- 
erly point of the mainland of North America (in latitude 72*^) is 
G"* farther south than the corresponding point of Asia, the most 
southerly point (in 54^* S., two degrees north of the island Cape 
Horn) is 19° farther south than the southernmost point of Africa, 
15^ farther south than the south emmost point of Australia. 

The original natlYes of the continent, known as Indians,* 
are believed to be all of one stock. They now form only about a 
fourth of the entire population, and are most numerous in the 
south. Tho whole population is estimated at about 125 millions, 
or aomewhat less than a third of that of Europe, which has an 
area only one-fourth as great, and America has no considerable 
extent of territory with a population comparable in density to 
Europe, China, or India in the Old World,^ even though there 
are large tracts fitted by nature for the maintenance of a dense 
population. The explanation of this contrast ia to be foimd in 
the history of the continent. Compared with the Old World, 
America, before its discoTery by Buropeans at the close of the 
fifteenth century, was very poorly famished with the cultivated 
plants and domestic animals that favour the growth of civiHsation. 
America bad only one kind of cultivated grain, maize,^ to take 
the place of wheat, oats, rice, and other grains of the Old World ; 
and, what is even more serious, it had no animal that could be 

1 A miraonier due to th« fact that when America was diecoTered by Colutnbns 
Che discaverei believed not that he had toucbed on a oew oontment, but Lhut he 
bad sailed round the world and come to the East Indies. 

> At the ceBHiiB of 1630 Dot one of the United States of America had a popula- 
tion of aa much m 250 to the squttre mUe. 

* Hence the name Indian corn, by which it is somefimea known. 
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used for the labours of the field,^ no animal except the reindeer 
of the fax north yielding milk, and North America had not even 
any beast of burden. Hence civilisation was little developed 
among the natives, and indeed only two important civilised 
nations existed before the advent of Europeans, one on the table- 
land of Mexico, and the other on that of Peru. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



Approximate latitudes : Quebec (Nantes), 47^ N. ; 8t. Paul, Montreal 
(Bordeaux), 45°; (Hakodate), New York (Naples, Constantinople, 
Tashkent), 41**; (Niigata), San Francisco (Palermo, Athens), 38°; 
(Kioto) Memphis, 35° ; (Hangchau), New Orleans (Cairo, Lhassa), 
30°; (Canton) Havana, 23°; Mexico (Bombay), 19°. 

Approximate longitudes of mainland, 66°- 168° W. 

This continent corresponds to Europe and Asia, dr Eurasia, in 
the Old World, and extends as for south as the southernmost 
point of India. The resemblance even includes the possession by 
both of a large archipelago in the south-east, but in the case of 
North America this archipelago reaches no farther south than 
the mainland. As regards the configuration of the surface,' the 
two agree in having a vast plain traversed by great rivers sloping 
to the north, but they differ in the arrangement of their great 
mountain' chains and table-lands. Instead of east ahd west, the 
principal mountains of North America run more or less north 
and south. The great system is that of the Eocky Mountains, 
which stretch through the entire length of the western part of 
the continent, rising from a table-land which at its widest (be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains in the west and 
the main chains of the Bocky Mountains in the east) extends over 
one^hird of the breadth of the United States. In this part the 
Bocky Mountains are composed of numerous short parallel chains, 

^ fieece no pjroper plough could. be used. The instmmeiit which wwveed for 
a plpugh by the ancient Peruvians (see p. 350) is described as * a strong, sharp- 
- pointed ^take^'iraversed by "a horizontal 'pieee ten or twelve inches from the point, 
on which the plpughman. might set his foot and force it into the ground. Six or 
eight strong men were attached by ropes to the stake, and dragged it forcibly along, 
pulling together, and keeping time as they moved by chanting their national songs, 
in which they were accompanied by the women, who followed in their train lo 
break up the sods with their rakes.* — Pkescott, Confueat o/Fcru, 
' See section across North America, p. 63. 
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leaving opemnga between their extremities. The highest Bummits 
here reach the height of the higher Alpine peaks of Europe* 
Still higher peaks are found in the extreme north-weat. Active 
volcanoes occur only in the north-west (Alaska) and in the south 
(Mexico and Central America). 

The only other gi'eat mountain system of North America is 
that of the Appalachian, or Alleghany Mountains, which extend 
in long parallel chaing in the same general direction as the 
Atlantic coast. 

A clmin of magnificent lakea (Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, Ontario) lying between the two great mountain 
systems is drained by the St. LauTence into the Atlantic. 

lake Superior ia the larj^est body of fresh water in the world, its 
area about 1,000 square miles greater thao that of Scotland with its 
adjacent iBlanda, ita length (rather more than 350 miles) almost 
exactly the same as that of a line drawn from Berwick-on-Tweed due 
south to the coast of England. Farther north are mimerous lakes, 
Jar^e and Bmall, oftsn very irregidar in outline, presenting a marked 
correepondence to the lakes of Finland* Of the larger of these lakea, 
however (Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Atha'basea, Winnipeg), even 
the amallest greiitly exceeds in Exze the largest of those of Finland* 

The great rivers of the plain are of the highest importance as 
waterways »* and the mmor rivers of the east are hkewise of great 
service to internal communication, inasmnch as their valleys 
interaect tlie chains of the Appalachians, and so form a number of 
gaps, which have £aciUtated the laying of roads and railways 
across these monntains. as the openings between the minor chains 
of the Eocity ^fountains have facEitated their construction right 
across the continent,' 

In accordance with the general correspondence between 
North America and Eurasia, the climate of the west of the 
former eontioent answers to that of Western Europe, that of the 
east to that of Eastern Asia ; but the climate of the east of 
North America is not so severe as that of Eastern Asia, while, in 
coHBequence of the snperior warming efTect of the Gulf Stream 
Drift as compared uith the Kuro Siwo DrLft^ the west coast is 
not 80 mild as in corresponding latitudes of Europe.* Hence the 
most populous (warm temperate) regions of the eaat in America 

1 S«e pp. 327-8, 330-1. 

^ Tlir first Pacific It>*ilWHy— that i«, the firatrailfriiy «rcii38iii|f tliB bronder part 
of the Araecioan continent *~waa ooiopleted ok) Ataj 10, 1669. * See IntrcKl. p. 47. 
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are somewhat farther north than the corresponding regioni ot 
Eastsni ABia, those of the west of North America somewhat 
farther so^ith than the corresponding regions of Etimpe. ' 

Important differences in climate are due to the direction of the 
mountam chains. The Rocky Mountains, shutting off the moisture 
from the Pacific, cause a large part of the interior of the north of 
the United States to be too dry for agriculture without irrigation, 
and the open plain between these mountains and the Appalachians 
allows eTen the most Boutherly points of the United States, as 
well as the east coast of Mexico, to he swept from time to time, 
like Southern Euseia, by icy winds from the north,^ so that ice 
forms at the mouth of the Mississippi, in lat. 80"* H, j and even in 
the extreme soath of Texas (lat. 26"* N., about the same latitude 
as that of Patna, in Bengal], as much as nine degrees of frost has 
BometiQiea been experienced. 

The dry plains of the interior, the prairies, are almost treeless 
except near the river banks. In some parts, however, the true 
prairies, there is an abundance of rich grasses which once afforded 
food to vast herds of the Americaa bison,* the so-called buffalo, 
an animal ruthlessly shot down and now nearly extinct. The 
still drier parts of the plains are the home of another misnamed 
animal, the burrowing prairie-dog:/ and where it haunts the 
scene, thick-stemmed ^ fantastic -looking, leafless but bright- 
flowered cactuses,^ resembling the African euphorbias , generally 
form the most conspicuons vegetation. In these drier regions 
clouds of locusts and other noxious insects not in&eqEently 
commit their ravages, and now and then their devastations extend 
even into the regions of cultivated helds. 



C0UNTEIB3 OF NOETH AMEBIC A. 

1. GEEENLAJTD AHB THE ABCTIC AECHIPELAGO.^ 

Greenland is a large mass of land or grotip of islands (it is uncer- 

1 Note the latitudef mentioiied at the head of this section* 

• Called til tho United SUtea, • Northers*} in Mexico, *Noxte«.' Cowip.p.fiS 
(8) (a). 5 Se« p. 267. 

* ThiA smtll creature, though it barks like a dog, is more like a sqairrel, though 
without the baahy taiL In some places the prairlea are dl honejcnmbed with its 
burro WB» and dotted ovsr with the little mounds which it buHds, and oa which it ie 
in the habit of sittiag erect on the WAtch liite an Alpina marnii^t. 

ft ft Se«aat.p. 15«. 
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tain whidh), almost completely buried under ice, which reaches 
in 8om6>parts to at least ten thousand feet above sea-level,- ^d 
which in the numerous fiords ' of the coast has its ends broken oC 
to fbrin icebergs.^ The east and south coasts are difficult of 
approach on account of the pack-ice by which they are constantly 
fringed, and the only settlements therefore are upon thtf west 
coast. These belong to the Danes. 

The inhabitants are mostly Eskimo, who live, like their uusettled 
kinsmen of the more northerly parts of Greenland and on the north 
coasts of the mainland of Amenca, chiefly by seal and whale fishing, 
pursuing these animals in peculiar boats called kayaks. Between 
Greenland and the Arctic Archipelago lies Baffin's Bay, ^ith SnUtli 
Sound and its continuations, by means of which the nearest approach 
has yet been made to the North Pole.' Only one or two of the 
islands of the Archipelago are inhabited (by Eskimo). Between them 
a North-west Passage to eastern Asia was songlit for centuries in vain, 
and, though a passage was at last effected by M'Clure between 1850 and 
1853, the route is too encumbered by ice to be of any use for com^fo^roe. 

2. BEITISH AMEBICA.— A. The Dominion of 

Cd«p.d«da, north of the United States, from which it is separated 
partly by the middle line of the four northern great lakes, 
partly (west of the Lake of the Woods) by the parallel of 49^ N. - 
It embraces a territory upwards of three millions of square miles 
in extent, but the populous portion of this vast area is confined 
to the region south of the St. Lawrence, together with the land 
on the north adjacent to that river and to the great lakes from 
Quebec to lat. 42*^ N. 

The lake peninsula which Hes between Lake Huron (with the Georg- 
ian Bay) on the one side, and Lakes Erie and Ontario on the other, and 
ends at the latitude just mentioned, has an area of less than 20,000 
square miles, and yet, at the last census, contained ahout two-sevenths 
of the entire population of the Dominion, even though it had not one 
inland town witi 20,000 inhabitants.* The whole of the populous area 
hes at least two degrees further south than the southernmost poii^t pf 
England, but from two to six degrees further north than Manchuria, 
which may be considered the corresponding region of Asia. - 

The surfrkce is generally low-lying east of the Bocky Momi'? 

tains, and toundras similar to those of northern Russia and Siberia 

1 See p. 228. ' See Introd. p. 54-5. 

s By the Britbh expeditioii under Nares in 1876, 88® 2^ N. ; by the United 
Sutes expedition nnder Greely in 1883, 830 24' N. 

* Nevertheless, the density of population in this peninsula was only about 66 
to the square mile— leas than thai in any county of £ngland or Wales except lUdnor. 
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cover large traota in the aorth, descending m the eaat to lTi€ 

tBoutbem shores of Hudson's Bay, and still fortlier east along the 
whole coast of Labrador. There next follows a region of vast 
forests, chiefly of pines and firs, amongst wliich the prmcipaJ 
products in the north-west are» as in the corresponding latitndea 
of Bussia and Siberia, forfi ; and m the south-east^ timber^ or, aa 
it is called in America, Imnber, which is floated ha immense 
guantitiea down the smaller streams to the larger ones, the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence, and by these to Quebec, whence it ia 
exported to Europe and elsewhere. 

South of the forest region there lies in the west, between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Great Lakes, an area of level plains 
or gently rising table-lands almost destitute of trees— the com- 
mencement of the American prairies. These plains contain 
tracts of the highest importance for the future development of 
the Canadian Dominion. Though part of this area is covered 
with a barren soil which forbids all hope of cultivation (at least 
for many years to come), there are still larger areas, chiefly along 
the Bed River {which enters Lake Winnipeg from the south) 
round lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, and in the valley of the 
Saskatchewan, where the soil is of the richest description^ and 
the climate, though very different from that of England, is 
admirably adapted for agriculture. Two feet of enow may cover 
the ground hom December to March, but the warm summera 

tare sufficient to ripen wheat in three or four months. 
The average number of bushels of wheat to the acre grown 
on these rich soEs with very little manure is about twenty-eight, 
or only about one bushel less than in England, and higher than 
in any other country for which statistical information is obtain- 

table. Coal also is among the products of this region and is 
already worked at more than one place. 

For the development of this region, bo remote firom the marketa of 
Biirope> the naturol waterways of the Dominion are of the highest im- 
portance. From the mouth of the St. Lawrence, it ia possible for 
ships to aBcend, with the aid of a few canals, to the head of Lake 
Superior, and thence with little interruption the journey by water may 
be eontinued by Rainy Lake and Eiver, and Winnipeg Lake and Eiver, 
to the head waters of the Saakatchewan, a disiance of 4,500 miles in 
atlt One of the interruptiona to navigation (avoided by a canal) on 

■ thie syatem of water-ways ia formed by the Falli of lliagaxa» at which 

■ a river more than half a mile widei forming the oonnection between 
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LftkeR Erie and Ontario, is precipitated over a ciifif u{)ward8 of 150 feet 
in height, liailways have been laid in the intervals where water com- 
munication does not exist, and the completion of the Canadian Facldo 
Eailwaj^ is enre to have an important e fleet on the prosperity of this 
region. The northern rivers of Canada^ the Kackexitie, Peace, and Atlia- 
bawjft, and 0reat Tin)k Eiver, kave their course interrupted by too manj 
rapida and falls to be of much use aa waterways, but this is of less 
eoDBequenc© since they empty themselves into a scar ely acc66aible 
ruia. It is a more serious diaadvantacfe tlmt the HeUou Siver. the outlet 



Fio, 57. —A * Lttmbebixo " Bckxk^ Canada. 

of Lake Winnipeg to Hudson's Bay, has its navigation interrupted In 
the same way (except for lOO mUea above its mouth), for the naviga* 
tion of that wide inlet, though difficult, is believed to be practicable, and 
this route m the shortest from Liverpool to the Canadian north-west. 
Tlie construction of a railway from Winnipeg to a port on Hudson *e Bay 
has accordingly been eommenced. 

The people of Canada are mainly of Britisli origin and Pro- 
testant Ln religion ; but French Boman Catholics make up about 

1 Tfci« CaDadiim Pifcdific Ratlwaj w«ut oompleted in NoT«tiib«r, IRBfr 
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one-third of the population, chiefly in the east (Quebec, &o»)» 
those regions having been originallj colonised by the French, 
from whom they were gained by the English in 1759. There are 
about 100,000 Indians, most of whom are huntera roaming over 
the forest regions of the north-west, and living by the aale of 
furs to the fur-trading companiea. 

The Dominion, though having a generd government and 
parliament for the common affairs, is divided into a number of 
provinces^ each of which has a parhament of its own, to deal 
with matters of local interest, but there is a large territory on 
both sides of Hudson's Bay which is not so organised* The seat 
of the general government is Ottawa, a town with about 80,000 
inhabitants, situated on the river of the aamename, about ninety 
miles above its confluence with the St. Lawrence. 

Provinces &ad Towni. — ^1) Kovb Beotia (in the time of lb@ French 
Acadie), a provinc© including both the peninsula of that name and the 
island of Capt Bieton, in the north : in all aboiit two-thirdA of the size 
of Scotland. It is rich in ooal, and haa extensive ^BherieB. Capital 
Halifax, on the east coast 

(2) Prinee Edward III and, about the size of the connty of Norfolk, in 
Ihe bay between New Bnmswiok and Nova Scotia, eouth of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrenoe. 

(3) Hew Bmniwiok, rather less than Scotland, rich in forests and 
miner ak (coal and iron), and with valuable fiaherieH, and extensive 
ship -building. Capital, Fredericton, in the interior; largest town, 5t. 
John*!, on the Bay of Fimdy. 

(4) Quebec, on both sides of the St. Lawrence, mostly east of tbe 
Ottawa, twice the mze of Great Britain. The winter is very long, the 
Bleigbing eeason lasting five months. Capital, Qnebec, originally on^ 
now partly on and partly round, a commanding promontory at the 
junction of the Ckarles Biver and SL Lawrence j the head-quarters of 
French Canada.* MONTEEAL, 150 miles higher up the St LawrenGe, 
at the head of the ocean navigation of that river, and the eastern end 
of the canals which avoid the rapids of the St Lawrence ;• a character- 
istically BritiBh town, rapidly growing in prosperity j* it is the chief 
seaport of the BominloiL 

(6) Ontario, rather larger than Great Britain, with a shorter winter 
than Quebec (sleighmg aeason two months). It is remarkably rich in 
petroleiDiL Capital, TORONTO, on Lake Ontario, aaother highly proe- 
j.>eroMa town,* aoout 300 miltd above Montreal ; at the west end of Lake 

1 Tho capture of Quebee by Geuertl Wolfe in 1750 leevired for ths Enghsh 
tbo potiBBiioQ of Frenob OaDadJA. 

* The St. Lawrence ie here tpauued by a railway bridge nearly two mEea 
long (inolndin^ abatmeDtft). 

> Iti population in 1881 was 111,000; in 1861, 90>CKI0i whUe that of Qtieb«o 
^f^M in 1881 only 62,600, aa ngninHt 60,000 in ISGl^ 

* PoptjlatioB m 1881, 86,000 ; in 1861, 45,000. 
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Ontario, Hamilton ; in the middle of one of the richest parts of the lake 
peninsula^ London. 

(6) Manitoba,^ the rich agrionltnral province of the west; capital, 
Winnipeg, on the Bed Biver, where it is joined hy the Assimboinet^ 

(7) British Columbia, fonr times the size of Great Britain, occni>7- 
ing the dry table-land of the Bocky Mountains, with the moist nuld 
strip of coast, and the islands to the west. The principal wealth of 
the province consists in its minerals and forests. The discovery of 
gold first brought a rash of settlers here in 1856.^ The forests on the 
western or Coast Bangs of the Bocky Mountains, consisting of gigantic 
pine and fir-trees, are among the finest in the world. Capital, Vietoda, 
at the southern end of Vancouver's Island. . 

(8) The districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca, 
between British Columbia and Manitoba, have been united under one 
government with a separate legislature under the name of the- North- 
NV^est Territories. The capital is Regina, on the Canadian. Puci Ac. Baili> 
way, to the south of the Qu'Appelle River. In the extreme north- 
west a large region traversed by the Yukon River has been oi^nised 
as the Yukon Territory. It is in this region, not far from the Alaskan 
frontier, that the celebrated Klondike goldfield has been opened up, 
with the city of Dawson, on the Yukon, as its centre. 

B. NowfOUndl&Ild.* a separate colony, to which also belongs the 
dreary and scarcely inhabited Atlantic coast of Labrador. The island 
is about one-fourth larger than Ireland. It may be called the Tezo of 
North America, though situated about six degrees feurther north than 
that island.^ Like Yezo, it is washed by a cold current on the east, 
which brings with it a great abundance of food-fishes,^ and the inhabi- 
tants are cniefly fishermen, settled on the coast The cod fisheries 
on the bank of Ne^oundland, a shallow to the south-east, are the 
largest in the world. They are carried on in sununer and autumn. 
Capital, 8t. John's, on the east coast. 

C. Tll6 BormudASf a group of small islands about 750 miles 
south of Nova Scotia, producing tropical and temperate firuits, and fire- 
quented by invalids for the sake of Uieir equable climate. 

3. UNITED STATES. — A brief account of the surface is 
given in the general description of North America, and here it 
need only be added that almost the whole of the vast plain be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Appalachians is drained into 
the Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi and its tributaries, all of 
which are of the highest importance as channels of commerce. 

The MlBsif tippl itself is navigable firom St. Paul, in Minnesota ; and 
all its great tributaries — ^the Ohio, with the Tennessee on the left bank, 

1 Popnlation of province in 1881, 66.000 ; in 1871, 12,000. 

' See Introd., p. 61 (2) (a) ^ Comp. California, p. 837, and Anstralia, p. 83L 

«See above, p. 300, and pp. 323-5. b See Introd.. p. 49. 
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ootl the Ked Eiver, the Ar- 
kansas, and the Iklissouri on 
the rigbt^aro navigable for 
hundreda of miles (the Min- 
Bouri for more than two 
thoufiand miles) above their 
confluence with the main 
etream. The rivers of the 
Atlantic coast, with the ex- 
ception of the HtLdfiOQ, are 
of less importance as navi- 
gable streams ; but^ never- 
thelesa^ are of great value 
to commerce, as forming, 
like the rivers of BritjiiHj fine 
harboitrs in their estuaries. 

The principal products 
of the United Statea are 
food supplies and raw 
materials of maEufacture 
for the industrial popula- 
tiona of Europe, and 
above all of the Unitod 
Kingdom, Fromooe-luilf 
to two -thirds of the wheat, 
flour I maize, raw cotton, 
and Jive cattle, and nearly 
foiUT'tifLha of the meat 
imported into the United 
Kingdom, come from the 
United States • 

Of the food grains, maize 
16 the principal, being well 
adapted for the warm and 
dry, but not rainless, buiu- 
mers that characterise the 
greater [lart of the agricul- 
tural region. The amoimt 
of this crop grown is be- 
tween three and foiu- times 
more than the aiuuimt of 
wheat, but wheat is tlLO 
great export crop, nearly 
one-third of the total quan* 
tity grown being sent on an 
average out of the country, 
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The mineral wealth of the United States is also enormous. 
Coal, iron, petroleum, copper, quicksilver, and the precious 
metals, > are all found in extraordinary abundance. The total area 
of the productive coal-fields of the United States is estimated at 
nearly 200,000 square miles, or from fifteen to twenty times as 
much as that of the European coal-fields. At present the pro- 
duction of coal is most abundant in Pennsylvania and along the 
west of the Appalachian Mountains from Ohio to Alabama. 

The government of the United States is republican, the head 
of the state being an elected president, and the legislative body 
an elected parliament called the Congress. Each of the states, 
however, is a separate republic so flEur as its own local affairs are 
concerned, whence the term United States. Originally British 
Colonies, the communities constituting the nucleus of the 
present United States declared their independence in 1776, and 
ultimately formed thirteen original states.* Since then the 
territory has grown by acquisitious from France (Louisiana, &c.), 
Spain (California, Florida, &c.), and Mexico (Texas), and now 
consists of forty-two states, besides seven territories, which have 
not the same amount of local independence as the states. 

In accordance with this origin the people are mainly of British 
descent, and the majority of immigrants are from the British 
Isles. About one-eighth of the people are negroes, originally 
introduced as slaves. The descendants of the native Indians 
are now few in number. Some are settled among the rest of 
the people, and pay taxes to the general government (civilised 
Indians), while others still live independent on allotments of 
land, the chief of which is the Indian territory north of Texas. 
Protestantism is the prevailing religion. Education is a matter 
left to the individual states, but is generally well provided for. 

1 The production of gold and silver in the United States exceeds that of any 
other ooontrj in the world. Australia and Russia are its rivals in the production 
of gold, but in the production of silver it is without a rival, the production of Mexico 
(which comes next in this respect) being not much more than half that of the 
United States. 

' The thirteen original states are four of the six New England States— New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut— together with New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia. Of the two New England States which were not members of the 
original ooofisderatioii, Maine was a part of Massachusetts tiU 1820, and Vermont 
was not admitted into the Confederation tiU 1791, two years after tiie adoption oi 
the Constitution by the last of the thirteen original 8Utu«. 
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With regard to its climata and productions, the territory of 
thB United States may be divided into four regions, two east and 
two west of the meridian of ICN}* W. 

Ap Thi North-eaat— North of the Ohio and Delaware Bay, 
compriBing among others the New England States.* 

In this region the inhabitants are almost all of European 
origin, and the products are similar to those of Europe. The 
eastern portion of it ia the most densely peopled part of the United 
States, and that in whieh manufaotnriiig indnstries are moBt 
highly developed, so that a large part of the agrieiiltural popu- 
lation is migrating hence to the regions of the west, whither the 
surplus population of Europe is flocking. In the north sugar ^ is 
largely obtained &om the sap of a species of maple. 

TowBft. — (a) 0& «r near the Coast, — At the mouth of the Hudson, 
oppoaite the lower end of Loit^ Island, NEW TOBE, the largest town in 
the New World, containing with its suburbs of lEOOKLYN ' (on Long 
Island, also in the state of New York), and JEESEY CIXY (New Jersey), 
on opposite ddea of its harbour, a populatioti of above two millions. 
As a seaport it ranks neit oit&r Liverpool Bin^ London. At the head 
of sea navigation on the Delaware* ninety miles south-west of New 
Yorki PHILfiJDEI.FHia (Penn eylvania J with saburbs 900) the second 
largest town in the United States ; on Massachusetts Bay^ 200 milea 
north-east of New York, BOSTON' (MasfiachuEetts ; with siiburba 450), 
the centre of cultine in the United States, its suburb Cambritige 
eontaimii^ Haryard Collegd, the oldest college in the United States, now 
forming the University of Cambridge ; about twenty-five miles inland, 
Lowell, chief seat of Anaeriean cotton tnanufactnrea, hence eometimea 
known as the * American Manchester/ 

(b) On or near Ike 6i«at Lakes. — ^Al the east end of Lake Erie, 
BUFFALO (New York), the termitms of the Erie canal^ with a ^eat trade 
in gruin and timber ; on the south aide of the same lake, CLEYELANII 
(Ohio), with extensive iron and other works; DETEOIT* (Mtc^itjan), 
opposite the extremity of the lake peninsula of Cuuada ; CHICAOO 
(Illiaois, 550), at the head of Lake Michigan, unti vailed for its trade in 
grain, animal products, and timber, and remarkahle for its rapid rise, 
its site having been occupied in 1830 by only about a dozen families ; 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin), on the west coast of the same lake, with a 
trade similar to that of Chicago, 

1 S»e note 2, p. 332. 

> ]n msny parts of the Uolted Statea & speoiea of porgliuiD (a gram allied to the 
durrah of AfHca) is grown for the sake of a sugary Byrap obtained from it. Afost 
of the sugar produced in the United States, however, is derived from the augar 
cane. Sugar beet (ie« p. 11^4^ n, 1) is scarcely grown at aU. 

3 Kow connected with New York by a bridge, 

* Oriipnally a French town; bene© the French name, meaning * strait* 
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(e) On tlie Miasiwippi and it» Tribntariei. — In HmnDsota, at the head 
of continuous steam navigation on the Mississippi. ST, PAUL, a rapidJy 
rising seat of trade, and cIohp beKide it MIKKEAPOLIS, an equally pro- 
sperous city, wJnch owes the rise of its vast flour-milling industry chiefly 
to the water-power aflforded by the falls of St, Anthony ; a little below 
the fonrtuence of the Mississippi and Missouri ST. LOUIS (Missouri, 450) » 
another t*iwn renif\rkable for the rapidity of its rise, situated at the 
lowest point at which the Mississippi is bridged ^ ; at the point where 
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two hDad>vatprs unite to form the Ohio lie the contiguous towns of 
?ITTSB0R(J and Alleghany ( Pennsylvania), in the centre of A region 
yielding coal, irwti, and petroleum in preat abundance ; near the most 
northerly point of the f^eat northern bend of the Ohio, at the head of 
navigation for the Jai'^fcr Mississippi steamers, OIKCINKATI (Ohio; 
BOO with suburbs), a great centres of trade and manufacttires* 

1 See Introd, p. Gl (2; {b) and (e). 
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B. Thb tonth-east, a region in which tobacco and cotton are 

grown m BtapleSf and in which negroes form a large proportion 
of the population, in the states on both eidea of the Lower 
Mississippi even outnumberiiig the people of European descent. 
The tobacco ' distriot lies in the north (extending eTen into the 
region north of the Ohio), the cotton district in the eonth* 
Among other characteristic crops are rice in the swampa of Caro- 
lina, 9Uga7-caEe ^ in Loniaiana, and oranges in Florida. The 
last state is also celebrated as a resort for invalids on account of 
its remarkably equable though moist climate* The rainfall of 
this region, at least in the south-east, is much heavier than to 
the north of the Ohio, and occurs mainly in summer ; the prevail- 
ing winds having a monsoon character,* in aummer from, in 
winter towards, the Gulf of Mexico. 

Four towns in this region have a population exceeding 100,000. 
Near tiie head of ths fine inlet of CliesapeaJEe Bay, BALTIMOES 
(Maryland, B80) with a large trade in toborcco and cotton; at the 
head of the estuary of the Fotitmac, which opens into Chesapeake Bay, 
f?ASHIKGTON, the Beat of Congress, in a i^m&ll district called the 
District of Columbia, not belonging to any itate ; near the mouth of 
the Miijsissippi» NEW OELBANS (Loixlaiana, 220), the chief cotton port 
in the United States ; on the left or eouth hank of the Ohio, lOTHSYlLlE 
(Kentucky), centre of the tobacco trade, Elchmond (\^irgima)t on the 
James Eiver, Ckarleston (South Carohna), and Savannah (Georgia), all 
on the east coast, are important seaportB, the first exporting chiefiy 
lobaeeo, the other two cotton^ 

. a The region between 100* and 120^ W, (mostly tahle- 
land^ bnt partly low -lying prairie), coniprisiiig an area of about 
1,200,000 square miles (about ten times as great as the British 
iBles), may be known as the arid region of the United States, 
Lnaamuch us tbroughont this whole area (except in the neighbour- 
hood of mountains) * the rainfall is too scanty for agriculture 
without irrigation. The region is hence extremely thinly popn- 
lated, containing on an average only about two persona for 
every three square miles, and, except in the mining districts, the 
white inhabitants are chiefly ranchmen — that ia, employed in 
caitle-rearing on a great scale. 

"IlieTprtneipal mines in tliia re^on are of iilTeri^in €o>lorftdo and 

^ Tobacco is grown mon ttrlera in the ^reat ronjority of tlie states. 
» See p, 333 ». 2. » Sw Inirctd, p. 42, tLod oam|>. ppu 206. 

* 8«e latmd. p. 52 (S) Ca}, 
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Montana, Next to these Stales Nevada and Utah Territory produce 
the ^reate-t quaniity of pilvtr. 

A large part of the region between the Sierra Nevada in the west 
and the Wahiateh Mount ainA in the eastf ia an area of inland drainage 
known as the Great Basin^ near the eaat of which is the Great Salt 
Lake (Utah), at the height of 4,200 feet above sea-level. Adjoining 
this lake, the Mormons ' have their settlement round Salt Lake City. 
Vast tracts of this 
region are ab&o« 
lately desert, these 
bein 5 situated prin* 
cipally in the south- 
west on different 
eidea of the Rio 
Colorado (ttoliave, ^^^^ 
Cila and Fainted {^^^Hllt'i 
Baserts). The last* 
mentioned desert 
takes its name from 
the extraordinary 
character of the 
scenery. There the 
rivers (Coloradoand 
its tributaries) have 
their beds sunk in 
tremendous gorges 
with precipitous 
sides (€aaon8)j such 
as are represented 
in the cut on p, 325 ; 
but the effect of the 
scenery there deli- 
neated is enhanced 
by the dazzling 
colouring of the 
rocks, on which *we 
behold beltsof fierce 
staring red, yellow, 
and toned white, 
which are intensi- 
fied rather than 
alleviated by alter- 
nating bands of 
tlark iron giey/ 
Farther north is another remarkable area known as the Yellowstone 
Eeg ion, in which tremendous geysers and numerous boiling springs are 
found along with canons and * painted ' rocks* Amidst the deserts of 
the south-west, far from the present seats of civilisation, remains have 
been discovered proving that here, at some remote period, there mu^t 
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have dwelt a pretty thick population, who had their abodes in oaves 
on the olififs, no doubt for security. 

D. The Pacific Coast. — In this section of the United States the 
climate is like that of the Mediterranean region, the summer 
nearly rainless, the winter mild. Gold, which first attracted a 
large population to this part of the world, is still an important 
product; but the fine Califomian valley, watered by the 
Sacramento in the north and the San Joaquin in the south, now 
teems with wheat, maize, wine, and southern fruits. 

On the mountains, the forest soeiiery of this region is highly 
remarkable. Favom*ed by copious rains, the western slopes of the 
mountains are crowded with gi^tntio cone-bearing trees — firs and 
pines, besides two species of Sequoia,^ the red- wood, and the mammoth 
tree, the latter of which is rivalled in height and girth only by 
some of the gum-trees or Eucalypti of Australia. An enormous 
timber-trade has grown up round the fine inlet of Paget Sound 
(Washington Territory), in the north of this region. 

The only large town is SAN PBANCISGO (California, 300), on otie of 
the finest natural harbours on the west coast of America. Among its 
population is a considerable proportion of Chinese, who exhibit here 
the same untiring industry as elsewhere, but who are regarded with 
great disfavour by the labouring population of the Umted States, 
chiefly on account of the low rate of wages for which they work. 

Alaska is a thinly peopled territory producing chiefly fiirs. It is 
traversed by a magnificent river, the Tnkon, which pours into the sea 
half as much water again as the Mississippi. 

4. MEXICO, which lies to the south of the United States, 
between about 82® and 15® N., has a total area equal to between 
eight and nine times that of Great Britain ; but the northern part 
forms a continuation of the arid and desert region of the United 
States.* The densest population is found on the portion to the 
south of the tropic of Cancer, and more particularly on a por- 
tion of the plateau of Anahuao, which lies at an elevation of 7,500 
feet above sea-level. Here, on an area about equal to that of 
Great Britain, is settled at least two-fifths of the entire population. 

This elevated table-land, surrounded by mountains, many of 
which are the cones of active or extinct volcanoes, forms what is 
called the cold region of Mexico, and temperate and warm regions 

1 Sequoias, now confined to this region, were in a recent geological epoch very 
widespread, their remains having been found in Japan and Greenland as well as hi 
England. The Mammoth Tree grows in a strip of forest two hundred miles in 
length, and towards the southern extremity the forest is composed entirely of this 
one tree. * See p. 335-6. 
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are suooessively entered as one descends the outer slopes of the 
mountains that bound it. On the table-land there is a marked 
oontrast between a rainy season (in our summer months) and a 
dry season throughout the rest of the year. But in the lower 
levels, with their tropical heat, rain falls from time to time, even 
in the dry season. Among the lowlands the outlying thinly 
populated peninsula of Yucatan has a dry climate aJmost at aU 
times. On the table-lands the products, in consequence of the 
elevation, are not unlike those of Europe — ^maize (the principal 
food of the people) and even wheat and barley ; but there ifl 
one product that has always formed a very marked feature 
of Mexican agriculture. This is the agave or American aloe« 
grown chiefly for its sap, which when fermented yields tbe. 
favourite drink of the Mexican people, called pulque. In the low- 
lands are grown coffee and cacao, sugar, tobacco vanilla. On 
the table-land irrigation is necessary, and the Spanish settlers 
have constructed great aqueducts similar to those which have 
existed in Spain since Eoman times. Silver is found in great 
abundance in many places. (See p. 332 n 1.) 

Hallways are still few, but an important addition to the railway 
system has recently been made by the completion of the line acroes 
the northern desert connecting Mexico with the railways of the 
United States, and another important railway is now in progress 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepcc, where the Bocky Mountains be- 
come narrowed to a single chain little more than 4,000 feet in height. 

Among the people the dominant race consists of Europeans of 
Spanish origin (Creoles), but these are greatly outnumbered by 
natives and mixed breeds (Mestizoes). Hundreds of years before 
the arrival of Europeans the plateau of Anahuac was the centre 
of powerful native empires— first, that of the Toltecs, then of the 
Aztecs— andmonuments of both still remain scattered over Mexico 
and Central America. The empire of the Aztecs was overthrown 
by Cortez in 1521, and till the present century Mexico remained a 
Spanish dependency, but ultimately the people, following the ex- 
ample of the British colonists in North America, threw off the yoke 
of the mother country, and founded a federal republic (1824). 

The only town with more than 100,000 inhabitants is ICEXICO 
(260), on the Lake of Tezcuco, and three with more than 60,000, 
Guadalajara, Guanajuato, and Puebla, are all situated, like Me3dco, on the 
table-land. Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, is the chief seaport. 
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5. CENTRAL AMEHICA.— The territory to the south of 
Mexico is chieliy divided among five small republicg, Guatemala, 
San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Eica, the largest 
of which have an area little more than half that of Great BritaiDi 
while the population does not in aoy case exceed 1,600^000. 

The general character of the surface is similar to that of MexicOi 
but the elevation is on the whole lower. The elements of the 
po|nilrition are also much the same as in the latter state. The 
prodacti are those of the tropioal parts of Mexico, coffeo being the 
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(By tbe kind permission of Mr. Ooles. Cmutor of the Map Depurtment, 

Boyal Geograplilcal Society.) 

chief, though indigo, india-mbber, and varioua drugs, are of importance. 
Valuable timber and dyewaods are obtained from the forests* and Belize, 
in British Honduras, the only place with a good harbour on the Atlantic 
coast, ia a great place of export for maliogany. British Honduras is a 
crown colony, with an area equal to about that of the comities of 
York and Durham taken together, and a population of about 25,000, 
Guatemala is the largest town in Central America, 
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6. WEST INDIES, a group of islands with a situation 
similar to that of the Eastern Archipelago, but differing from 
the latter in that they all lie to the north of the equator, and in 
having a much smaller aggregate area. 

Their whole area is not much larger than that of Great Britain, or 
only about one-third of that of the island of Borneo. Their total 
population is about four millions, the two largest islands, Cuba and 
Hayti, being very thinly populated. 

The group is divided into the Greater Antilles in the west, 
the Lesser Antilles in the east. 

All the islands except the Bahamas, which are flat coral 
islands, are more or less mountainous. The mountains, and 
higher parts of the islands generally, are covered with dense 
woods, to which palms and tree-ferns give the prevailing aspect, 
though mahogany, ebony, and other valuable timber trees are also 
numerous. In accordance with their tropical situation, they have 
a dry alternating with a rainy season. The former occurs during 
our winter months, when the trade-wind blows strongly over the 
group ; the latter during our summer, when the trade- wind moves 
farther north in consequence of the higher position of the sun. 
During the month of September, when the sea is at its hottest, the 
winds are very variable, and hurricanes ^ are then most frequent. 

The chief food of the people is derived from the fleshy under- 
ground parts of three different plants, manioc,^ yams, and sweet 
potatoes,^ and the chief plantation crops (grown for export) are 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco. Mineral products are of little impor- 
tance, and the only important product from the animal kingdom 
is sponges^ obtained from the banks of the Bahamas. 

The population is entirely descended from natives of other 
continents — Europe, Africa, and Asia. At the time of their 
discovery by Columbus* the West Indies were inhabited by a 
pretty dense population, principally gentle Arawaks and wild and 

1 See Introd. p. 41, * See p. 304. 

s A plant allied to the coiiYolvalus, and totaUy different from what is now called 
the potato. It was this plant, however, that was first known as the potato, that 
name being a corruption at a word of nnknown. origin (batatas) designating the 
Bweet potato. 

* Sponges consist of a homy skeleton of a kind of animal, the living part ci 
which consists of a slimy substance investing the skeleton. 

s The first land reached by Gdnmbns in the New World was one of the 
Bahamas, probably Watling Ldand. 
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warlike Caribs, but on most of the islands the natives were 
speedily exterminated through the barbarities of the invadera* 
Hence a large proportion of the inhabitants are the descendants 
of negroes, originally slaves, but now all free. Indian and 
Chinese coolies' have been introduced as labourers since the 
liberation of the negroes, in consequence of the unwillingness of 
free negroes to work. 

Till 1898 all the islands except Hayti, which is divided be- 
tween the Eepublic of Hayti in the west and that of San Domingo 
in the east, belonged to European Powers — Spain, Great Britain, 
France, the Netherlands, and Denmark ; but in that year Spain was 
compelled to renounce hers after a war with the United States. 

1. Former Spanish PoBBesBions : (1) Cuba, noted for its tobacco as 
well as its sugar. Its most populous part is in the west, where on a 
fine bay on the north coast is situated the capital, HAVANA (230), the 
only large town in the whole archipelago. (2) Porto Rico, in which 
coflfee is the product next in importance after sugar. 

2. To Great Britain belong : (1) Jamaica, south of eastern Cuba, in 
which, besides sugar and coffee, pimento ' is an important product ; 
chief port, Kingston, on the south coast. (2) The Bahamas. (3) The 
Leeward Islands,^ composed of all the British Islands between Porto 
Bico and Dominica, and including the latter. The principal products 
of the group are sugar, hmes, tamarinds, and anrowroot. (4) The 
Windward iBlandB,* including all the islands between Martinique and 
Trinidad ; principal, Grenada. (5) Barbados, the most densely peopled of 
the West India Islands, where accordingly the negroes are obliged 
to work in order to gain a subsistence. (6) Trinidad, an island about 
six times the size of Anglesey, opposite the delta of the Orinoco, with 
a rich soil in the west, producing sugar and cacao, and remarkable for 
the possession of a large asphalt lake in the interior. 

3. To France belong the islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
besides some smaller islands. 

4. To the Netherlands belong the three considerable islands of 
Curasao, Aruba, and Bonaire, or Buen Aire, along the north coast of 
Venezuela, besides two smaller islands and half of a third among 
those of the British Leeward group. 

5. To Denmark belong Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and one or two 
other islands among the Virgin group. 

1 On the island of Porto Rico, no natives survived forty years after the advent 
of the Spaniards. * See p. 284. ' Also known as Jamaica pepper and allspice, 

* This use of the terms Leeward and Windward Islands is confined to Britain, 
and is quite inappropriate to the facts of the case. There is better justification for 
other two uses of the names adopted elsewhere. Some geographers apply the name 
Windward Islands to the Lesser Antilles, as being directly exposed to the trade- 
winds ; that of Leeward Islands to the Greater Antilles. By others, again, the 
latter name is applied to the islands along the north coast of Yenesuela. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

Approximate latitudes : Caraccoa (Saigon), l(f N. ; Quito (Btanloj 
Falls, middle of Sumatra), 0** ; Bio de Janeiro, 23° S. ; Buenos 
Ayxee (Adelaide), 85^ 

Approximate longitudes : 35° to 82° Wt 

South America hm an area about twiee that of Europe, and 
has its broadest part, in all four-fiftlia of its area, witliin tlie 
torrid zone. The Andea or Cordillera«, the lonKest chain of 
mountains in the world, traverses its whole length parallel to 
the west coast, with only a few brRackes made bv rivpr valley 8 
near its southern extremity. The southern part of this system 
is single, unless the mountains of the islands that here fringe the 
Chilian coast be considered as belonging to the Andes ; but north 
of that fringe two chains can generally be made out more or less 
distinctly, and about the point where the coast begins to trend 
north-westwards the main chains diverge most widely and enclose 
a table- land varying from 11,000 to 16,000 feet in height, and 
about 400 miles in breadth.* The chains again converge towards 
the equator, a little to the north of which tlie system divides into 
three, enclosing elevated valleys which gradually slope towards 
the north, and are drained by two rivers, the Magdalena and 
Cauca, which unite before falliiig into the CaribbeaE Sea. The 
greater part of the system is highly volcanic, and the whole coast 
which they face is snbject to earthquakes. The highest Bummit 
in the chain is beheved to be Aconcagua, about d2° S,, which 
attains an elevation of more than 22,000 feet. 

A short range running parallel to the north coast east of tho 
Lower Magdalena takes the name of Sierra ITevada (or Snowy 
Sierra) of Santa Maria, from containing peaks clothed with per- 
petual snow, but it is the only range in South America not 
belonging to the Andes which reaches that limit. Two table- 
lands crowned with moimtain ranges, whose general direction is 
also parallel to the nearest coast, occupy the north-east (Guiana 
and Venezuela) and the east, and between these and the Andes 
stretch the great plains of South America drained by the three 
great rivers, the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Paraguay (of 
which last the Lower Parana forms a oontinmation). These 

1 S<ee aeotioQ in dli^TBm, p. 60. 
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rivers are all magnificent navigable streams. The Orinoco, 
which describes a semicircular course with one side prolonged 
to its mouth, is navigable for nearly 1,000 miles; the Parana 
and Paraguay are navigable continuously to the interior of Brazil ; 
and the Amazon is more important than either in this respect, 
being navigable without interruption for 2,600 miles from its 
mouth, while 6,000 miles of navigation in all are afforded by 
the main stream and its tributaries. All the main tributaries 
of this river and the Paraguay, including the upper part of the 
course of the Parana, have their navigation more or less inter- 
rupted by falls and cataracts. 

The climate of South America is greatly affected by the chain 
of the Andes, the two sides of which present striking contrasts 
as regards rainfall and vegetation everywhere except in the 
extreme north. In the north copious rains with a rich tropical 
vegetation occur on both sides ; the eastern plains of this region, 
forming the Llanos of the Lower Orinoco, are flooded during the 
rainy season (our summer), and during the dry season, before 
they become quite parched, present to view chiefly vast expanses 
of grass, though they are no longer so treeless as they were 
described by Humboldt in the early part of the present century. 

The contrast of climate begins about 4° S. Thenoe to about 
80° S. the east (trade) winds, which blow from the Atlantic for the 
greater part of the year, deluge the eastern slopes of the Andes with 
rain, and cover them with dense forests as high as trees can reach. 
Dense tropical forests (selvas) likewise occupy the valley of the 
Amazon to its month. South of the Amazon, however, the Brazilian 
coast mountains deprive the Atlantic winds of much of their moisture, 
so that the table-lands and plains intervening between them and the 
Andes (the campos of Brazil and the northern part of the Gran Chaco) 
have only a scanty rainfiaJl. On the west of the Andes, between the 
latitudes mentioned, no rain whatever &Ils except high up on the 
mountain sides, and moisture appears on the low grounds only in the 
form of mist (gama). Vegetation is consequently scanty except beside 
the rivers, and for six or seven degrees north of 28° S. the strip of 
coast is a desolate wilderness. South of latitude 80° S., the contrast 
is opposite to that just described. There the prevailing winds are 
from the north-west, and bring plenteous rains from equatorial seas 
to the western slopes of the Andes, and still farther south to the 
lowlands at their base; while on the eastern side, the plains (the 
treeless Pampas of the Argentine Oonfederation and the bleak steppes 
of Patagonia) get drier and drier as one goes southwards. In tms 
southern part, the western slopes of the Andes are as densely dothed 
with forests as the eastern slopes farther north ; but the abundance of 
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moistnre has the elTcot of suddenly depressing the snow-line, which is 
between 8,000 and 9,000 feet lower behind the island of Ghiloe (about 
latitude 40°) than it is seven degrees fsurther north.^ 

The animal world of South America is surprisingly different 
from that of the rest of the globe, even from that of the neigh- 
bouring continent on the north — one proof among others that 
the two halves of the New World were separated from each other 
by water down to a comparatively recent geological period. Here 
and here alone are to be found great numbers of monkeys living 
entirely on trees and provided with tails which can be used in 
grasping, blood-sncking bats, sloths, armadillos, llamas, and 
alpacas, a large number of gnawing animals like the rabbit (one 
of which, the vizcacha, burrows underground like the prairie-dog, 
and is as abundant in the plains of the south as the latter animal 
is in parts of North America), besides a greater variety of parrots 
and humming-birds than are found elsewhere. The latter birds 
are absolutely confined to the New World. The rhea, a peculiar 
kind of ostrich, is to be seen on the southern plains. 

The population is still very scanty ; according to the best 
estimate that can be formed, only about 36,000,000, or about 
one- eleventh of that of Europe. Four- tenths of the population 
are estimated to be native Indians, two-tenths whites, one-tenth 
negroes (chiefly in Brazil), and the remainder mixed races, so 
that on the whole the Indian element still largely predominates. 
The white population in Brazil is of Portuguese origin, but else- 
where, except in Guiana, chiefly of Spanish descent, almost the 
whole continent having been divided between Spain and Portugal 
early in the sixteenth century. 

The enervating effect of the climate in the tropical portion of the 
continent has retarded the development of the immense resources of 
the land, notwithstanding the fiEusilities presented by the navigable 
streams ; and it is beheved by some that Chinese labour alone can 
bring wealth and prosperity to these burning lands. In spite of the 
fEkct that the land has been so long in the hands of Europeans, it is 
said that there are not in all South America at the present day 100 
miles of what in Europe would be called roads. Bail ways are now of 
more imjportance, and there are in Peru two of the most remarkable 
raflways in the world, 'the railways in the clouds * as tiiev have been 
called, since they ascend to the plateaux between the chains of the 
Andes, one from Lima to Oroya attaining a height of 15,600 feet. 

> See Introd. p. 6^ 
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SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 

L BBAZIL, ou the east side of the contiDent, fonnerly 
governed by aa emperor, but proclaimed a republic hy the name 
of the United States of Brazil in November 1889. Iti size it is 
tlie rival of the United States and Canada, (See table, p, 354.) 
The population is about 12,000,000, tlie great majority of wliom 
are either negroes or partly of negro descent. Many of the 
negroes were slaves down to the year 1888, when slavery was 
abolished. The population is densest in the coast provinces south 
of the equator. The interior is chiefly occupied by wandering 
native tribes. In tropical Brazil are grown all kinds of tropical 
products, but the great staples are mamioc, coffee,* and sugar, the 
two latter for export. 

The poisonous tubers of the mamoc» when bniised and heated, yield 
tapioca, tho principal food of large numbers of the people. Cacao and 
uidia -rubber ^ are important products of the north. Among the hills in 
the portion of BrazO outsid© of the tropics, (only about one-fifteeuth ol 
the whole), numerous OeTM&n colonies have been founded and to these 
ItmUan colomes have more recently been added. 

The principal towns of Brazil are on the coast. The capital is BIO 
D£ JAITEIEO (with suburbs, 375), situated on one of the most beautiful 
land4oclied bays in the world, forming an excellent harbour. South 
of the equator the portion of the coast of Brazil exposed to the south- 
east trade-wind is ^at, sarf-beaten, and in m&ny places bordered by 
sand-dunes ; ^ and BAHIA, or San Salvador, and FUSKAMBUGO are 
the only important seaports. The latter owes its origin to the protec- 
tion afforded by a natural breakwater, or reef, which gives it another 
name, Eecifo (reef). North of the equator, the coast, like the whole of 
the north-east coast of the continent, is bordered by shallow mud-dats, 
generally bearing mangroves,* 

2. ColomalGflTIAlfA* consistsof three portions— one British, 
about equal to Oreat Britain in size ; one Dutch (Saiinam) ; and 
one French (Cayenne), each of the two latter rather more than 
half the size of Great Britain^ 

Thev are all engaged in the production of sugar, rum, and molasseB. 
The labourers are negroes, mulattoes, and cooHes. The capital of 
Brilish Guiana is Georgetown, at the mouth of the Demerara. 

3, VEiraZITELA, a federal republic in the north of the conti- 
nent, consisting chiefly of the basin of the Orinoco ; population 

' Half the coflee produced in the world, thoagh not the best, is grown in Bra3:iL 

* Obtained here chiefly from s tall tna allied to the manioe shrub, not from the 
twininf? plant from which it ii obtained in Africa. 9 See In trod. p. 25w 

* Bae cut, p, 6^ ^ Pftrt of Guiana belong to firaaU and Yeaeiuela. 
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more than 2,000,000, the majority of whom are settled on a 
small area in the north-west beyond the basin of the Orinoco, 
along the north and north-western slopes of the branch of the 
Andes, which here rmis north-eastwards through the territory. 

People of Spanish, Indian, and negro descent, all now free, make 
op the population. The staple product is coffee; but cacao, cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar, besides other tropical products, are grown. Gold 
and copper are important minerals. The llanos of the Orinoco are 
devoted to cattle- and horse-rearing, but the number of the live-stock 
has greatly declined compared with what it once was. Capital, Caraceas ; 
chief ports, La Ouayra and Porto CabeUo. 

4. COLOMBIA, a federal republic in the north-west, extending 
as far south as the equator, with a population of more than 
3,000,000, chiefly settled in the upper parts of the valleys of the 
Cauca and Magdalena, where in consequence of the high eleva- 
tion the grains of temperate climates are grown. 

Bogota, the capital, at the height of 8,000 feet, has, though less than 
five degrees north of the equator, a very healthy climate, with a tem- 
perature like that of a perpetual spring. The mineral wealth is great, 
and gold and precious stones take a leading place among the exports, 
which also include Peruvian bark,^ coffee, cacao, &c. The great 
channel of communication is the Magdalena, which is navigable as 
high as Honda, between 500 and 600 miles from its mouth. As yet 
there are few railways, but one of these is of high importance as form- 
ing the shortest connection between the shipping of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The IstbmnB of Panama belongs to Colombia, and here a 
depression in the mountains has aUowed of the construction of a 
railway across the isthmus, at the height of 260 feet at the highest 
point, from Colon, or AspinwaU, on the Atlantic side, with its population 
of EngHsh negroes, to Panama, on the Pacific side, with its population 
of Spanish negroes. Through the same unhealthy depression an 
attempt is now being made to pierce a ship-canal. 

5. ECTJADOE,^ a republic chiefly south of the equator, bnt 
which owes its name to the fact that its capital, Quito, is almost 
unde? that line. The population is little more than 1,000,000, 
nearly all settled on the plateau between the chains of the Andes. 

Quito, situated at an elevation of between 9,000 and 10,000 feet, has 
a temperature aU the year round like that of our May. The only port 
is OnayacLuil, whence cacao, grown on the western lowlands, is e:^rted. 
To Ecuador belong the Oallpagos, or Turtle Islands, a group utuated 
on the equator, about 700 miles to the west. 

^ The bark of the dnchona tree, from which quinine, a valuable drag, is obtained, 
s Spanish aEquatox. 
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6, PERU, a repablic lying to the south of Ecuador, with a 
population of about 3,000,000, at least half of whom are pure 
Indians, It is composed of three zoneB^(l) a barren coast-strip 
fertilised only here and there by rivers from the Andes, on the 
banka of which sugar plantations are tended by Chinese coohes ; 
(2) the sierra, or valleys and table-lands of the Andes ; on one 
of the highest of the table -lands lies Lake Title aca, the largest 
lake in South America, at the height of 12,600 feet above the 
sea ; and (3) the Montana, the region on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, containing the head-waters of the Amazon, a region 
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Pio, 64.— ScEKiB r» HosTDAj CoT/)MEiA. (Bf thu kipd penuissioD of MessTa. Hucliette. ) 

I largely covered with impenetrable forests, of which the most 
valuable product is Peruvian bark. There are valuable fiilver 
mines and deposits of ^ano ^ and nitrate of soda. 

The guano and nitrate of soda, which are both used for niannre^ 
are found on the coast-strip, the rainlessnesa of which (see p. 844) has 
allowed of the accumulation of these deposits. The sdver mines belong 
to the Andes, the principal bebg at Cerro de Pmco, the highest town in 
the world — npwards of 14,000 feet above sea-level. 

The capital is UMA, an unhealthy city on the coast strip, a few 
iiiDes from, its port, Callao. 

^ GuBuu coiuiiBts of the diopplDgs of sea-birdA. 
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Before its conquest by the SpaaiardB, imder Pizarro in 1532, the 
empire of Peru^ now one of the worst governed repnbhcs of South 
America, was the centre of the empirG of the Incaa, which extended 
over a large part of South America, and was in some respects even 
more remarkable than that of tlie Aztecs of Mexico. Under it the 
country was provided with fine roadSf aqneducts» and irrigation w^orks 
(some of whicn can be utilised at the present day) ; and the govern- 
ment, though highly despotic^ regulating the w^hole life of the people, 
was yet a mild despotism, and one that ensitred the well-being of its 
subjects, Kemarkable architectural mouuments of this empu*© still 
survive at Cuscoi the residence of the Incas, as well as roimd Lako 
Titicaca and elsewhere* 




Pro. c j.— FiuasfENT OF AN Old Peritvian Wall, Odzco. 
(By tbe kind permifwinD of Messrs. Hachette.) 

7. BOLIVIAi formerly called Upper Peni» takes its presenf 
name from Bolivar, the leader in the movement by which the 
Spanish states in South America threw off the yoke of the mother 
country. It is now entirely an inland state occupying the 
broadest part of the table-land of the Andes, with a montaSa to 
the east. The Bolivian montana is drained by the Hadeira,* 
the principal tributary of the Amazon on its right bank, but this 
tributary has its navigation interrupted by falls and rapids for 
about 200 miles between Boli'via and Brazil. 

The silver mines of Potosi, which made Peru so valuable a possession 
^o the Spaniards, belong to thia state and are still productive, though 
I So called on acooimt gf the foreets which it traveisca. See p. 150 n. 2. 
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they no longer yield such enormous quantities of the precious metal 
as they supplied in former times. The chief towns of the republic are 
La Paz, on the table-land of Lake Titicaca (part of which belongs to 
Bolivia), and Sucre, near the eastern borders of the Andes. 

8. CHILE, a republic possessing the whole of the coast strip 
south of Peru, together with the islands that Mnge that coast, 
including part of Tierra dd Fuego and all the land on both sides 
of the Straits of Magellan. The Arancanians, a warlike native 
tribe, which long maintained its independence, have now been 
subdued, and their territory incorporated with that of the republic. 
The northern portion of the country is part of the desert strip ol 
South America, which owes all its value to its deposits of nitrate 
of soda. The middle portion (between about 83° and 88° S.) 
contains the bulk of the population, among whom whites pre- 
dominate. The field products are wheat and southern fruits, and 
wheat forms a considerable export. The mountains yield metals, 
especially copper ; the northern desert furnishes guano as well as 
nitrate of soda. The population is about 2,500,000. 

The capital is Santiago, on a fertile plain, the chief port VALPAEAISO^ 
built on a fine bay looking towards the north. 

9. ARGENTINE BEPUBLIO, a state occupying a territory 
of more than 1,000,000 square miles, with a population of about 
4,000,000. Its territory consists of a vast plain sloping down 
to the Atlantic from the mountains in the west and north-west, 
and the provinces in which the population is most considerable 
and most rapidly increasing are chiefly those in the neighbour- 
hood of the estuary of La Plata and along the banks of the Lower 
Parana. Each province has a separate government for local aflairs. 

In the pampas of the province of Buenos Ayres, south of that 
estuary, in Oordoba to the north-west, and in Bntre RioB, * between the 
rivers' Parana and Uruguay, the dominant industry of the whole 
Republic, the rearing of sheep and cattle, is chiefly carried on. In 
the production of wool, the Argentine Republic ranks next after 
Australia. Besides wool, wheat, frozen mutton, and hides are the 
principal exports. Vast herds of cattle and horses roaming over un- 
lenced prairies are managed by mounted shepherds called Oaachos, 
expert m the use of the lasso. In the province of Santa F^, on the 
right bank of the Parana, tillage is rapidly extending, through the 
foundation by immigrants of agnculturai colonies, which have of late 
years raised the Republic to the rank of a wheat-exporting state. 

Patagonia, which is included in the territory belonging to the 
Argentine Republic, is mainly a stony desert, on which a few Indians 
(remarkable for their high stature) live by hunting the rhea and 
guanaco and by fishing. 
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The capital of the Republic is Buenos Ayrea, which is also the chief 
seaport. It lies on the shallow, nearly tideless estuary of La Plata, 
and, though now provided with a large and deep harbour, was formerly 
inaccessible for ocean ships. Bosario, on the Parana, has become a 
gi'eat wheat port. 

10. TJEUGTJAY, a republic lying north of the estuary of La 
Plata, in which the chief occupations of the people are the same 
as in the Argentine Confederation. The population is about 
700,000. The wool of Uruguay and the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, generally known as Elver Plate wool, is mainly exported 
to France, Germany, and Belgium, in Europe, and to the United 
States, very little indeed being used in Great Britain. The wool 
is fine in staple, but generally shorter than that of Australia, and 
being, in consequence of the nature of the grasses on which the 
sheep are pastured, mixed with seeds and other vegetable matter, 
requires to be treated with special machinery, such as is not 
generally used in the United Kingdom. 

The capital is MONTEVIDEO, which has the best accommodation for 
shipping on the La Plata, but is less favourably situated than Buenos 
Ayres for internal trade. 

11. PARAGUAY, an inland republic lying mainly between 
the Paraguay and Parana rivers, with a very sparse population, 
chiefly of native Lidians. 

Its chief product is the so-caUed Paraguay tea, or mate,^ which is 
generally used in the southern parts of South America as a substitute for 
tea and coffee, and is also grown in the neighbouring states to the south. 

The islands of Tierra del Fuego, with a cold and dripping climate, 
are inhabited by a small number of natives in the lowest stage of 
barbarism. The Straits of Magellan,^ by which they are separated 
from the mainland, are stormy and washed by strong tides and hence 
difficult of navigation, so that sailing vessels still prefer the equally 
stormy, but, for them, less dangerous, route round Gape Horn. 

The Falkland Islands, situated to the east of the Straits of Magellan, 
belong to the British. 

1 Even at the month of the estnarj to the bonxn of Montevideo, the depth is 
nowhere greater than thirty-six feet The rise of the tide is from four to six feet 
Greater differences in the level of the water of the estuary are sometimes produced 
by winds— continued southerly winds causing a rise of eight feetabove the ordinary 
level ; continued northerly winds a fall of fuar feet. 

' Derived from a bush allied to the holly. 

s So called because discovered and first navigated by a Portuguese navigator 
named Magalhaens in the first voyage round the world (1519-21). Magellan is 
the Spanish form of the name, and has been generally adopted because at the time 
ol the voyage this seaman was in Spanish service. 
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ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 

Compared with the Arctic regions, those round the Antarctic 
pole are remarkable for the uniformity of their low temperatures. 
To the south of 62** S. the mean temperature of both sea and air 
18 at or below the freezing-point of fresh water even in summer. 
Still nearer the south pole, ice barriers have stopped the advance 
of explorers at a latitude of about five degrees lower than that 
attained in the Arctic regions. Till lately the highest latitude 
reached in southern seas was 78** 10' S., where the progress of 
Sir James Ross was arrested in 1842, after he had sailed along 
an icy barrier about 400 miles in length, and from 150 to 200 feet 
in height. He had previously sighted land, the coast of which he 
traced from the parallel of 72"*. To this land, the most extensive 
that has been seen in the Antarctic regions, he gave the name of 
Victoria Land, and on it he observed in the course of his voyage 
an active volcano, Mt. Erebus, nearly 13,000 feet in height. 
But though Victoria Land is the most extensive piece of Ant- 
arctic land that has actually been seen, the swarms of icebergs in 
Antarctic seas, and the deposits of terrestrial origin that have 
been found in the vicinity of the ice barriers of the south, aflTord 
the clearest evidence of the existence of an Antarctic continent. 
In 1900 it was announced that the expedition under Mr. Borch- 
grevink had succeeded in reaching 78° 50' S. Several other 
expeditions to the Antarctic are now in preparation. 
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Limpopo, R, 78, 120, 
133, 140. 



Linares, 834. 

Llndecnaes, C, 230. 

Llnyantl 180. 

Linz, 815. 

Lion's Head, The, 108 

Lions, Gulf of, 906. 

Lisbon, 286. 

Lithuania, 886. 

Lithuanians, 224. 

Liverpool, 161, 178. 

Livonia, 225. 

Livomo, 846 n. 1. 

Lizard Point, 170. 

Uanos, 844, 848. 

Loanda, 148. 

Loangwa, R. , 139. 

Ix>b Nor, 31 n. S. 

Lobombo, Mts., 70 

Lodi, 843. 

Lass, 294. 

Lofoden Is., 888, 880. 

Loire, R, 176, 178. 

LdkoJH, 144. 

Lombardy, 243. 

Lombok, 816. 

Lomond, Loch, 169. 

London, 161. 170, 171 
189, 196 n. 2. 

London, Ont., 880. 

Londonderry, 176. 

Long Island, 838. 

Lorient, 181. 

Lorraine, 182. 

Louisiana, 338, 835. 

Louisville, 61, 885. 

LourenQO Marquea, 
141. 

Louvain, 190. 

Lovedale, 109. 

Low Archipelago, 42. 

Lowell, 333. 

Lower Guinea, Portu- 
guese, 148. 

Low Is., 320. 

Lowry's Pass, 99. 

Loyalty Is., 818. 

Ltlbeck, 196, 197. 

Lucerne, 210. 

Lucerne, L., 808. 

Lu Chu Is., 300. 

Lucknow, 885. 

Lugano, L., 240 n. S. 

Luia, R, 126. 

Lulea, R, 888 n. 8. 

Lupata Straits. 141.. 

Luxemburg, 200. 

Luxor, 142. 

Luzon. 298. 

Lydenburg, 186. 

Lyons, 178, 179. 

Lyttelton, 315. 

Maas, R, 185, 186. 
Macao, 257, 898. 
Macdonnell Ranges, 

311. 
Macizillicuddy Reeks, 

175. 
Mackenzie, R., 387, 

328. 
M'Komoyas, R., 133. 
Madag90oar, 266. 
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Madagascar, Is., 151. 
Madeira, 150. 
Madeira, I., 256. 
Madeira, R., 850. 
Mndibi, ht., 119. 
Madras Pres., 284, 

286. 
Madras, town, 286. 
Madrid, 238, 257. 
Madumumbela, hills, 

126. 
Madura, 256. 
Mafeking, 119. 
Magaliesberg, Mts., 

Ma^dalena, B., 848, 

848. 
Magdeburg, 61, 198. 
Magellan, Str. of, 852. 
Maggiore, L., 202, 240. 
Magyars^ 212. 
Mah&uadi, B., 278, 

284. 
Mah6, 256. 
Malimudieh Canal, 

148. 
Mahon, 240. 
Maimachin, 268, 800. 
Main, R., 182, 192, 

199. 
Maine, st., U.S., 832, 

n. 2. 
Blaiiiz, 192, 194. 
Majorca, 240. 
Alakalaka, 125, 126. 
Makapan, Mts., 183. 
Malabar Coast, 42, 

286. 
Malacca, 289. 
Malacca, Str. of, 288. 
Maladetta, 238. 
Malaga, 237. 
Malar, L., 280. 
Malay Arch., 289. 
Malay Peninsula. 288. 
Malays, 86, 261, 29a 
Maldivel8.,287. 
Malindi, 149. 
Malmesbury, 102, 107. 
Maimd, 230. 
Maloja Pass, 204. 
Malta, 166, 248, 800. 
Maluti Mts . 122, 129. 
Maiiaar, Gulf of. 287. 
Manchester, 178. 
Mancliuria, 298, 298, 

826. 
Mandalay, 288. 
Manica, 141. 
Manica, R.. 188. 
ManiUa, 292. 
Man, Isle of, 167. 
Manitoba, 827, 380. 
Mannheim, 194. 
Mantua, 243. 
Maori, 316, 819. 
Maponta, R., 138. 
Marburg, 116. 
March, R., 211. 
Marches, The, 246. 
Maiianne Is., 880 
Marico, 134. 



Maiienbad, 216. 
Maiion Hill, 116. 
Maritza, R., 248, 258. 
Maritzani, R., 118. 
Marmora, Sea of, 251, 

252. 
Mame, R., 178. 
Maros, R., 211, 218. 
Marauesas Is., 256, 

Marseilles. 184. 
Marshall is., 256, 820. 
Marsupialgy 806. 
Martaban, 288. 
Martinique, 256, 842. 
Maryland, 832. n. 2, 

Maschemala Mts.,lSS. 
Maseru, 1*28. 
Mashonaland, 124- 

127. 
Mashonas, The, 127. 
Maskat, 274. 
Massachusetts, 882, 

SSS. 
Massaua (Massowah), 

160. 
Massi-Kesse, 189. 
Massilia, 184. 
Matubeleland, 77,124, 

127. 
Matapan, C, 260. 
Mauchberg Mt., 188. 
Maulmain, 288. 
Mauna Kea. 320. 
Mauna Loa, 820. 
Mauritius Is., 151, 
Mayonce, 192 n. 1. 
Mayotte Is., 151, 256. 
Mazo6, R., 126. 
Meander, R.,268. 
Mecca, 261, 274. 
Mecklenburg- Sch we- 

rin, 196. 
Mecklenburg - Stre • 

lilz, 195. 
Medina, 271 
Mediterranean Sea, 

84, 42, 45, 48. 
M6doc, 182. 
Meiiiug's Poort, 100. 
Meissen, 194. 
Mejerdah, 145. 
Mekinez, 146. 
Mekong, R., 288, 289. 
Melanesia, 818. 
Melbourne, 61, 809, 

315. 
Memel, 197. 
Memphis, 148. 
Menado, 292. 
Menai Strait, 167. 
Menam, R, 288, 289. 
Menderes, R., 268. 
Mcntone, 184. 
Mercury Is., 110, 137. 
Meridians, 18. 
Merom, Water of, 270. 
Mcrv, 266 
Meshed, 276. 
Mesopotiimia, 272. 
Messenla, 260. 



Messina, 247. 
Meuse, R., 186. 
Mexico, 828, 887, 854. 
Mexico, Gulf of, 42, 

47, 835. 
Mexico, town, 839. 
Michigan, 838. 
Michigan,!/., 823, 888. 
Michigan, L., tides, 

45. 
Middleburg, 184. 
Middlesbrough, 172. 
Milan, 61, 200, 248. 
Miletus, 269. 
Milwaukee, 883. 
Mincio. R., 248. 
Minneapolis, 884. 
Minnesota, 834. 
Minorca, 240. 
Minutes, 18. 
Miquelon, 256. 
Mischabelhom, 62. 
Mississippi, R., 62, 

325, 335, 837. 
Missouri, R.,831. 
Missouri, st., 884. 
Misti, Mt., 62. 
Mistral, 184. 
Mocha, 274. 
Modder, R., 78, 101, 

129. 
Mode'na, 240, 244. 
Mohammedanism, 68, 

261. 
Mohammera, 272, 276. 
Mohave, des., 836. 
Molapo, B., 78, 101, 

118. 
Molappo Mts., 122, 

126. 
Moldau, R., 211, 216. 
Moldavia. 226. 227. 
Molepolel^, 121. 
Molteno, 110. 
Moluccas, 290, 292. 
Molyneux, R., 814. 
Mombasa, 149. 
Monaco, 184. 
Monanjamabel^ hts., 

117. 
Mondego, R., 286. 
Mongolia, 800. 
Mongolian type, 260, 

261. 
Mons, 188, 190. 
MonsoonReglon, Asia, 

260. 
Monsoons, 42, 279. 
Montagu, 107. 
Montagu Pass, 99. 
Mont aux Sources, 

Mt, 70, 78, 122. 
Montenegro, 249. 
Monte Rosa, 62. 
Montevideo, 852. 
Moutpullier, 184. 
Montreal, 829. 
Mooi, R., 114, 183. 
Mooi River height, 

113. 
Moon, The, 19. 
Moonta, 811. 



Moors, 144, 285. 
Moraines, 66. 
Morava, Bulgarian, 

R., 249. 
Morava, B^Aust.,21L 
Morava, R., Servia, 

Moravia, 210, 214, 216. 
Moravian Gate, 210. 
Moray Pirth, 169. 
Morea, 249. 
Morocco, town, 146. 
Morocco, 145, 146. 
Morosi's Mt., 123. 
Moscow, 226. 
Moselle, B., 192. 
Moshowing, B., 118. 
Moskva, R, 226. 
Mossamedes, 148. 
Mossel Bay, 106. 
Mosul, 272. 
Moulmein, 288. 
Mount Hampden, 126. 
MountIngwenya,188. 
Mount Kilimanjaro, 

148, 149. 
Mount Lofty Bange^ 

810. 
Mowbray, 105. 
Mozambique, 189-141. 
Mudzi, B., 126. 
Mufa, B., 126. 
Muizenberg, 106. 
Mukden, 298. 
Mulahacen, 288 n. 8. 
Mttlhauaen, 199. 
Mulhouse, 199 n. 4. 
Mtinchen, 199 n. 5. 
Munich, 199. 
Munster, 175. 
Mur, B., 216. 
Murcia, prov., 287. 
Murghab, B.,266. 
Murray, B., 804, 808. 
Murraysburg, 109. 
Murrumbidgee, 801 
Murviedro. 287. 
Muscat, 271 
Mutassa, 140. 
Mysore, st, 288, 886. 
Mysore, town, 286. 

Nagasaki, 801. 
Nagpur, 286. 
Namaqualand, 100. 
Nancy, 183. 
Nanking, 297. 
Nun-shan MU., 899. 
Nantes, 61, 181. 
Naples, 246. 
Narbonne, 181 
Narbada, B., 278. 
Nari Pass, 276. 
Natil, 88, 89, 96, 111- 

117, 165. 
Navigator Is., 880. 
Neckar, B., 198, 199 
Negd, 278. 
Negroponte, 861 
NeTd,878,274. 
Nelson, B., 888. 
Nemausutt 181 
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Nepal, 283, 287. 
Netherlands, 18^190, 

195, 842, 8M. 
Netherlands, For. Pos. 

25«. 
>euchAteI, L., 208. 
Neusiedler-see, 212. 
Neva, R, 220, 225. 
Nevada, st., 836. 
Nh>i, 53 n. 
New Britain. 256. 
New Brunswick, 829. 
New Caledonia, 818. 
Newcastle, 117. 
Newcastle, Eng.,172. 
NewcasUe, N.8.W., 

809, 811. 
Newchwang, 298. 
New England States, 

832 n. 2. 
Newfoundland, 49, 

165, 880. 
New Guinea, 166. 
New Hampshire, 882. 
New Hanover, 256. 
New Hebrides, 818. 
New Jersey, 332, 888. 
New Orleans, 835. 
New Ross, 169. 
New Siberian Is., 268. 
New South Wale8,807, 

809,810. 
New;York, st., 882 n. 

2 333. 
New York, tn., 888. 
New Zealand, 80, 165, 

307, 812, 317. 
Ngaurohoe, 818. 
Nfagara, Falls;of, 327. 
Nicaragua, 840. 
Nice, 184. 
Nicobar Is., 284. 
Nicopolis, 254. 
Nicosia. 269. 
Nieuwveld,Mts.,100. 
Nigeria, 146. 
Niigativ, 301. 
Nikoljiief, 225. 
Nile, R., 142-144. 
Nilgiri Hills, 278. 
Nineveh, 25, 272. 
Nismes, 183. 
Niuohwang, 298. 
Nizam's Dom., 286. 
Nizhni-Novgorod, 226 
Normandy, 178, 181. 
North Island, The, N. 

Zd., 818. 
North PoU, 17. 
North Sea, 160. 
North-West Passage, 

826. 
North-West Prov., 

Ind., 277, 280, 284, 

285. 
Norway, 217 n. 4, 227, 

S80, 254 n. 4, 260, 

854. 
Nosob, R., 120, 136. 
N0Fsib6, S56. 
Nottingham. 174. 
Noumea, 818. 



Nova Scotia, 829. 
Novaya Zemlya. 219. 
Nova Zembla, 219. 
Novgorod, 22^ 
NovT-Bazar, 254. 
Nubia, 143. 
Nuraea. 818. 
NUmberg, 199, 263. 
Nyassaland, 126. 
Nylstroom, R., 133. 

Ob, R., 268, 264. 
Obi, R., 263. 
Obock, 150, 256. 
Ocean w«, 57. 
Oeeartf Temperature of, 

48. 
Ocearit The, 42-49. 
Odense, 282. 
Oder, R.. 193, 194, 198. 
Odessa, 225. 
Ofen, 218. 

Ohio, R., 62,832,385. 
Ohio, St., 882, 333. 
Oka, R., 226. 
Okhotsk, Sea of, 48, 

257, 264, 800. 
Oldenburg, 195, 197. 
Oldham, 174. 
Old World, 821. 
Olif ant's R., 101, 102, 

180. 
Olifant's River Mts., 

99. 
Oman, 278. 
Oman, Gulf of, 273. 
Onega, L.. 221. 
Ongars, R., 101. 
Ontario, pr., 880. 
Ontario, L., 823, 830. 
O'okiep, 94, 109. 
Oporto, 236. 
Oran, 145. 
Oninge R., 70, 73, 77, 

78,101,118.122.129. 
Orange Riv. Col., 88, 

89, 127-131. 
Orinoco, R., 27 n. 1, 

342, 843, 844. 847. 
Orissa, 284, 285. 
Oristano, Bay of. 247. 
Orkney and Shetland , 

167. 
Orltonnais, 182. 
Orleans, 181. 188. 
Orontes. R., 269, 270. 
Oroya, 845. 
Oraova, 250. 
Osaka, 801. 
Ostende, 189. 
Osterdal, 230. 
Ostydks, 264. 
Otago, 815. 
Ottawa, tn., 829. 
Oudh, 284, 285. 
Oudtshoom, 102, 107. 
Gup R., 120, 136. 
Ouse, R., 170. 
Outeniqua Mts., 99. 
Ovampos, The, 188, 

139. 
Ovampoland«188, 189. 



Owen Stanley, Kt., 
816. 

Paarl, The, 106. 
Pacific Ocean, 85 n. 3, 

39, 42, 48, 56. 
Padua, 241 
Pago-i)ago, 820. 
Painted Desert. 

336. 
Palapyk, 121. 
Palermo, 247. 
Palestine, 269. 
PalghatGap,278, 279. 
Pamir Plateau, 276, 

299. 
Pampa», 844. 
Panama, isth., 848. 
Panama, town, 848. 
Papua, Gulf of, 818. 
Papuans, 316, 818. 
Paraguay, R.,343, 344. 
Paraguay, St., 852. 
Parana, R., 843, 351. 
Paris, 181. 

Parma, 240, 243, 244. 
Parnassus, Mt, 249. 
Parramatia. 809. 
ParnSf 262, 286. 
Patagonia. 851. 
Patna, 284. 
Patras. 255. 
Pau, 182. 
Pauillac 61, 182. 
Pavia, 248. 
Paysandu, 852. 
Peace, R, 827, 828. 
PechiU, Gulf of, 294. 
Peelans, 120. 
Pegu, tn.and div.,288. 
Peiho R. , 297. 
Peipus, L., 221 
Peking, 294, 297, 299. 
Pelew Is., 256, 820. 
Pella, 101. 
Peloponnesus, 249. 
Pemba, Is., 148. 
Peneios or Penetu, 249. 
Pennine Chain, 169. 
Pennsylvania, 882 n. 

2, 333, 334. 
Penguin I^ 137. 
Pentland Firth, 167. 
Pepper Coast, 147. 
Pera, 252. 

Perie Bush, The, 100. 
Perm, 219, S64. 
Femambuco, 847. 
Persepolitt 276. 
Persia, 267, 275. 
Persian Gulf, 272, 276. 
Perth, So., 175. 
Perth, W. A . 811. 
Peru, 822, 848. 
Peru, Upper, 850. 
Peruvian Current, 48, 

51. 
Paaohiera, 248. 
Peshdwar, 281, 286. 
Petchora, R., 220. 
Pharpar, R. , 870. 
Phani, R., 2iS6. 



Philadelphia, SSS. 
PhiUpplue IB., 856. 

890,898. 
P}iilippopolis,250,251 
Phill^lte 180. 
PAoecBo, 86i9. 
Phamieia, 269. 
Piacenza, 240, 243. 
Picardy, 181. 
Pienaars, R., 188. 
Pietermaritzburg, 116 
Pietra ICala, P., 244 

n.2. 
PiU-dwdlings, 816. 
Pilot's Peak, 62. 
Pindus Chain, 249. 
Pinetown, 116. 
Pinsk Marshes, 220. 
Piquetberg, 107. 
Pir»a8,23;. 
Pisa, 246. 
Pittsburg, 884. 
Plattensee, 212. 
Plenty, Bay of, 814. 
Plymouth, 178. 
Pniel, 110. 
Poitiers, 181, 188. 
Poitou, 182. 
Poland, 218, 223, 2M. 
Polders, 186, 193. 
Polynesia, 818. 
Polynesians, 307. 
Pomerania, 197. 
Pompeii, 246. 
Pondicherry, 256. 
Pondoland, 110. 
Pongola, R., 138. 
Pontine Marsh es,246 
Po, R, 88, 206, 242. 
Poree, 285. 
Port Adelaide, 311. 
Port Arthur, 298. 
Port Dahrymple, 812. 
Port Darwin, 808. 
Port Elizabeth, 105, 

106. 
Port Hamilton, 298. 
Port Jackson, 809. 
Port Moresby, 318. 
Port Natal. 69. 
Port NoUoth, 109. 
Porto Cabello, 848. 
Porto Rico, 256, 842. 
Port PhilUp Bay, 809. 
Port Said, 148. 
Port St. John's, 111. 
Portsmouth, 173. 
Portugal, 286,256,354. 
Posen, tn., 198. 
PosoD, prov., 195,224. 
Possession I., 110. 
Potchefstroom, 186. 
Poti, 266. 
Potomac, B., 885. 
Potosi, 850. 
Potsdam, 196. 
Potteries, The, 174. 
Praga, 826. 
Prague^ 216. 
PregeLB.,197. 
PreMos,256. 
Pretoria, 182,184, 135 
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Prince Albert, 107. 

Prince Edward Is- 
land, 889. 

Prince's L, 266. 

Prindpe, I., 161, 266. 

Pripet, R., 220. 

Prooida, 846. 

Prome, 888. 

ProTence. 184. 

Provineia, 184. 

Prussia* 195, 198, 864. 

Prussia, E ,prov.,197. 

Prussia, W., prov., 
196, 197. 

Pruth, R., 886. 

Puobla, 839. 

Puget Sound, 887. 

Pulque, 889. 

Puna, 886. 

Pungwe, R., 140. 

Punjab, 280, 281, 282, 
284, 885. 

Puri, 885. 

Pus8tag, 811, 226. 

Pyramids, the, 142. 

Pyrenees, 176, 250. 

QUANO-TUNO, 298. 
Quamero, Gulf of, 

210, 217. 
Quatblamba Mts., 70, 

101, 118, 122. 
Quebec, 827, 829. 
Quebec, tn.and prov. , 

829. 
Queensland, 807. 
Queenstown,106, 110. 
Queenstown, Ir., 176. 
Quetta, 276. 
Quilimaue, 141. 
Quito, 848. 
Qultteboeuf, 180 n. 2. 
Quthing, dist., 128. 

Raint L. and R., 827. 

Rajputana, 288, 286. 

Runatlabaini R., 118. 

Rangoon, 888. 

Raniganj, 888. 

Ratisbon, 101, 199. 

Ravenna, 244. 

Ravi, R., 285. 

Recife. 847. 

Red River (of the 
North), 887. 

Red River, I.-C, 888. 

Red River (trib. Mis- 
sissippi), m. 

Red Sea, 42, 48, 278. 

Regensburg, 190. 

Reglna, 880. 

Registry, The, 72. 

Reikjavik, 282. 

Reims, 188. 

Reno, R., 244, n. 2. 

Reunion, 266. 

Reuss, R., 204. 

Revel, 885. 

Rhenoster Spruit, R, 
129. 

Rhine, Krumme, 190. 

Rhine, Old, R., 190. 



Rhine Pr., 193. 
Rhine, R., 62,185,186, 

198, 194» 202, 266. 
Rhode Island,838 n. 2. 
Rhodope Mts., 260. 
Rhonei R., 178, 808, 

204, 206. 
mas, 888. 

Richmond, 109, 117. 
Richmond, U.S., 885. 
Riesengebirge, 192. 
Riet, R.,129. 
Riga, m 
Riga, Gulf of, 819. 
Rigi, Mt, 210. 
Rimini, 240. 
Rio de Janeiro, 847. 
Rion, R., 26, 866. 
Rio Tinto, 284. 
Riu.kiuls.,800n.8. 
Riverina, 809. 
Rivera, 26-88. 
Riversdale, 106. 
Riviera, The, 844. 
Roads, 60. 
Roaring Forties, 41. 
Robben Island, 110. 
Robertson, 107. 
Rockhampton, 810. 
Rocky Mountains, 27, 

28, 828, 826. 
Roggeveld Mts., 100. 
Rokitno Marshes, 220. 
Rome, 69, 217, 846. 
Rondebosch, 105. 
Rorke'8Drift,117,123. 
Rosa, Monte, 204. 
Rosebank, 106. 
Rotomahana, L., 814. 
Rotterdam, 196. 
Rotumah, 820. 
Roubaix, 179. 
Rouen, 61, 181. 
Roumania, 226, 864. 
Roumelia, E., 260, 

864. 
Rovuma, R., 149, Si 
Ruapehu, Mt., 818. 
Ruenyl, R., 126. 
Rumonsh, 809. 
Russia, 68, 68, 60, 

819-886, 267, 882 ti, 

1,864. 
Russia, minerals. 883. 
Russian Cent. Asia, 

266, 864. 
Rustchuk, 854. 
Rustenberg, 182, 184. 
Ruthenians, 818. 

Saale, R., 196, 198. 
Sabi, R., 188, 139, 

140. 
Sacramento. R., 837. 
Saguntum, 837. 
Saigon, 266, 888. 
Sakhalin, 48. 
Salamvrla, R., 849, 

266. 
Saldanha Bay, 69. 
Salonica, 248» 868. 
Salsette, 266, 886. 



Salt Lake City, 886L 

Salt lakes, 81. 

Salt water, Freezing of, 

67. 
Salwiu, R.. 888. 
Salzburg, 816. 
Salzkammergut, 815 

n. 8. 
Samarkand, 865. 
Sambre, R., 186. 
Samoan Is., 880. 
Samos, 266, 869. 
Samo^des, 864. 
Sandaapies, R., 188. 
Sandaroans, The,2S0. 
Sand-dunes, 85. 
San Domingo, 848. 
Sand, R, 129, 138. 
Sands, 120. 
Sandwich Harbeur, 

137. 
Sandwich Is., 820. 
San Francisco, 61 , 80fl. 

837. 
San Francisco, R., 62. 
San Joaquin, R., 337. 
Sanpu, R., 299. 
San Remo, 844. 
San Salvador, Braz.. 

847. 
San Salvador, Cent. 

Am., 840. 
Santa Cruz I. ,256, 342. 
Santa F6, prov., 861. 
Sautander, 888. 
Santiago, 861. 
Sa6ne, R., 188. 
Saracens, 841. 
Sardwak, 898. 
Sardinia, I., 847. 
Sardinia, kgd., 248. 
Sargasso SeiiA^ n. 6. 
Saskatchewan, R., 

887. 
Savannah, 886. 
Save, R, 811,212, 218, 

248, 261. 
Savoy, 183. 
Saxe-Altenburg,196n. 
Saxe - Cobuiig - Gotha, 

196 n. 1. 
Saxe-Meiningen, 196. 
Saxe-Weimar, 195. 
Saxon Switzerland, 

199. 
Saxony, kgd., 198, 

194, 195, 864. 
Saxony, prov. Prus,, 

198, 200. 
Scandinavia, 200,887- 

880, 281. 
Scandinavian origin, 
Names of, 180 n. 2. 
Scheldt, R, 186, 186, 

189. 
Schleswig - Holstein, 

197. 
Schwarzawa, R, 816. 
Scotland, 160. 
Scutari, L., 849. 



SeaAjreaes, 88. 
Sea Point, 105. 
Masons, 19. 
Sebastopol, 885. 
Se-chwan, 895. 
Seconds. 18. 
Seeland. I.. 281, 282. 
Seine, R, 178, 180. 
Selenga, R, 868. 
SeUucia, Mesop., 272. 
Seleucia. Syr., 270. 
Sclvas (of tlie Ama. 

zon), 844. 
Semitic langs., 261. 
SemmeringPass, 805. 
Sena, 141. 
Senegal, R., 146. 
Seraing, 190. 
Serayevo, 854. 
Sereth, R., 826. 
Servia, 251, 864, 864. 
Seul, 898. 
Seven Weeks Poort, 

99. 
Severn, R, 170. 
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